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ARTICLE  I. 

Sect.  I.  Perfeus  prepares  fecretly  for  a  war  againft  the 
Romans.  He  endeavours  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Achaeans  in  vain.  His  fecret  meafures  not 
unknown  at  Rome.  Eumenes  arrives  there  and 
informs  the  fenate  of  them.  Perfeus  attempts 
to  deftroy  that  prince*  firft  by  affaffination,  and 

f  afterwards  by  poifon.  The  R.omans  break  with 

Perfeus.  Different  fentiments  and  difpofitions 
of  the  kings' and  ftates  in  regard  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  war:  After  feveral  embaffies  on  both 

fides,  the  war  is  declared  in  form  .  . .  . . 

II.  The  conful  Licinius,  and  king  Perfeus,  take  the 
field,  they  encamp  near  the  river  Peneus,  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other.  Fight  of  the 
horfe,  in  which  Perfeus  has  confiderably  the 
advantage,  and  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it.  Fie  en¬ 
deavours  to  make  peace,  but  ineffectually. 
The  armies  on  both  fides  go  into  winter- 

quarters  . 

III.  The  fenate  pafs  a  wife  decree  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
avarice  of  the  generals  and  magiftrates,  who  op- 
preffed  the  allies.  The  conful  Marcinus,  after 
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Perfeus  takes  the  alarm,  and  leaves  the  paffes 
open  :  He  refumes  courage  afterwards.  Info- 

lent  embaffy  of  the  Rhodians  to  Rome . 

Sect,  IV.  Paulus  yEmilius  chofen  conful.  He  fets  out  for 
Macedonia  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Odavius,  who 
commanded  the  fleet.  Perfeus  folicits  aid  on 
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all  fides.  His  avarice  lofes  him  confiderable 
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to -death,  is  killed  by  him.  Embaffy  of  three 
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This  nineteenth  book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  firjl, 
the  hijlory  oj  Per  feus,  the  Idjl  king  of  Macedonia,  is 
related.  He  reigned  eleven  years ,  and  was  dethroned  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3836.  The  fecond  article  goes 
on  from  the  defeat  of  Per/eus  to  the  ruin  of  Corinth, 
which  was  taken  and  burnt  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3858,  andincludes fomething more  than  twenty -one years. 
The  third  article  contains  the  liifiory  of  Syria  and  that 
of  Eyypt,  which  are  generally  joined  together.  That 
of  Syria  continued  almof  an  hundred  years  from  Antto- 
chus  Eupator, fon  of  Antioch  us  Eupiphanes,  to  Anlio- 
chus  A/iaticus,  under  whom  Syria  became  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  year 
oj  the  world  3840,  to  3939.  The  hijlory  of  Egypt 
includes  a/fo  one  hundred  years,  jrom  the  twentieth 
year  of  Ptolemceus  Phdometor  till  the  expuljion  of 
Ptolema  us  Auletes,  that  is  jrom  the  year  oj  the  world 
3845  to  the  year  3946. 

ARTICLE  I. 

nniilS  article  contains  eleven  years,  being  the  whole 
reign  of  Perleus,  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3826,  to  3837. 
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Sect.  I.  Perfeus  prepares  fecretly  for  a  tear  again f  the 
Romans.  He  endeavours  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Achaeans  in  vain-,.  His  Jeer et  meafures  not  unknown  at 
Rome.  Eumenes  arrives  there ,  and  informs  the  [incite 
oj  them.  Perfeus  endeavours  to  rid  himfelf  of  that 
prince,  firjh  by  ajfajjination,  and  afterwards  by  poifon. 
The  Romans  break  with  Perfeus.  Different  opinions 
and  dfpof lions  of  the  kings  and  fates ,  in  regard  to 
the  Macedonian  war.  After  feveral  embaf  ies  on  both 
fides,  the  war  is  declared  in form. 

rpHE  death  of  Philip  *  happened  very  opportunely 
for  fufpending  the  war  againfl  the  Romans,  and 
giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.  That  prince  had 
formed  a  flrange  defign,  and  had  already  began  to  put 
it  in  execution;  which  was  to  bring  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  from  European 
Sarmatia  (part  of  Poland.)  Certain  Gauls  had  fettled 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes,  now  called  the 
Nieper,  and  taken  the  name  of  Baftarnae.  That  people 
were  neither  accuftomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle 
nor  to  follow  commerce  :  they  lived  by  war,  and  fold 
their  fervices  to  any, people  that  would  employ  them. 
After  having  pafTed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have 
fettled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom 
he  had  refolved  utterly  to  exterminate;  becaufe  being 
very  near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never  failed 
to  take  every  favourable  occafion  for  making  irruptions 
into  it.  The  Baftarnae  were  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children  in  this  new  fettlement,  and  to  march  into 
Italy,  in  order  to  inrich  thernfelves  with  the  booty 
they  were  in  hopes  of  making  there.  Whatever  the 
fuccefs  might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  fhould  find  great 
advantages  in  it:  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  Baftarnae 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  he  fnould  eafily  be 
cctfifoled  for  their  defeat,  in  feeing  himfelf  delivered 
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from  the  Dardanians  by  their  means;  and  if  their  ir¬ 
ruption  into  Italy  fucceeded,  whillt  the  Romans  were 
employed  in  repulfing  thefe  new  enemies,  lie  fliould 
have  time  to  recover  all  he  had  loll  in  Greece.  The 
Ballarnae  were  already  upon  their  march  and  were 
confiderably  advanced,  when  they  received  advice  of 
Philip’s  death.  This  news,  and  feveral  accidents  that 
befel  them,  fufpended  their  firlt  defign,  and  they  dif- 
perfed  into  different  parts.  Antigonus,  whom  Philip 
intended  tor  his  fucceffor,  had  been  employed  againll 
his  will  in  negociating  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Per- 
feusputhimto  death,  and  to  affure  himfelf  the  better  of 
the  throne,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Romans,  to  de¬ 
mand  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alliance 
they  load  made  with  his  father,  and  that  the  fenate 
would  acknowledge  him  king.  His  foie  intent  was  to 
gain  time. 

Part  of  the  Ballarnae  b  had  purfued  their  rout, 
and  were  aflually  at  war  with  the  Dardanians.  The 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perfeus  excufed  him¬ 
felf  by  his  ambaffadors,  and  represented  that  he  had 
not  fent  lor  them,  and  had  no  lhare  in  their  enterprife. 
The  fenate  without  making  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  affair,  contented  themfelves  with  adviling  him  to 
take  care  that  he  obferved  inviolably  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Romans.  The  Ballarnae,  after  having  gained 
fome  advantages  at  firft,  were  at  length  reduced,  the 
grcatell  part  of  them  at  lcaft,  to  return  into  their  own 
country.  It  is  faid,  that  having  found  the  Danube 
frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pafs  it,  the  ice  broke 
under  them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome,c  that  Perfeus  had  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  fenate  had  given 
them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of  Aiicula- 
pius.  It  was  thought  proper  to  fend  ambaffadors  into 
Macedonia  to^obferve  the  condu£l  of  that  prince.  He 

B  2  had 
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had  lately  reduced  the  *  Dolopians,  who  refufed  to 
obey  him  by  force  of  arrris.  After  that  expedition 
he  advanced  towards  Delphos,  upon  the  pretence  6f 
cOnfulting  the  oracle,  but  in  reality,  as  it  was  believed, 
to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negoci^te  alliances. 
This  journey  at  fil'd  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and 
occafioned  fo  general  a  confternation  that  even  Eume- 
nes  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  in  Pergamus.  But, 
Perfeus,  as  foon  as  he  had  confulted  tiie  oracle,  re¬ 
turned  into  his  own  kingdom,  palling  through  Phthio- 
tis,  Achaia,  and  Thefialy,  without  committing  any 
hpftihties  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  fent  either 
ambafiadors  or  circular  letters  to  all  the  dates  through 
which  he  had  palfed,  to  demand  that  they  would  forget 
fuch  fubjefts  of  difcontent  as  they  might  have  had 
tinder  the  reign  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried 
in  his  grave. 

Plis  principal  attention  was  to  reconcile  himfelf 
with  the  Achaeans.  Their  league,  and  the  city  of 
Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  refentment  fo 
high  againft  the  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  ail  com¬ 
merce  with  them  by  a  decree.  This  declared  enmity 
gave  the  flaves,  who  fled'from  Achaia,  the  opportunity 
of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  an 
affured  afylum,  and  knew  they  fiiould  not  be  followed 
or  claimed  after  that  general  interdifhon.  Perfeus 
caufed  all  thefe  flaves  to  be  feifed  and  fent  them  back 
to  the  Achaeans,  with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  lie 
exhorted  them  to  take  effeftual  methods  for  prevent¬ 
ing  their  flaves  from  making  his  dominions  their  re¬ 
fuge  any  longer.  This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  re- 
eftablifhrnent  of  their  ancient  commerce.  Xenarchus, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  defined  to  make 
his  court  to  the  king,  feconded  his  demand  very 
flrongly,  and  was  fupported  by  tliofe  who  were  moft 
folicitous  for  recovering  their  flaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  af- 
fembly,  who  was  convinced  that  the  fafety  of  the 
jeatrue  confifted  in  the  inviolable  obfervance  of  the 

treaty 

*  Dolopia  was  a  region  of  Thcflaly,  upon  the  curiines  of  Epirus. 
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treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  reprefented,  that 
a  reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was  adireft  infraction 
of  it,  whilft  that  kingdom  was  making  preparations 
to  declare  war  againft  Rome  as  foon  as  poffjble.  He 
concluded,  that  it  was  neceifary  to  leave  things  in  their 
prefent  condition,  till  time  fhould  explain  whether  their 
fears  were  juft  or  not.  That  if  Macedonia  continued 
in  peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough  when 
that  appeared,  to  re-cflablifh  commerce  with  them; 
without  which,  a  re-union  would  be  precipitate  and 
dangerous. 

Arcon,  Xenarchus’s  brother,  who  fpoke  after  Cal¬ 
licrates,  did  his  utmoft  to  prove  that  fuch  terrors 
were  without  foundation;  that  the  queftion  was  not 
•the  making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perfeus, 
and  much  lefs  to  break  with  the  Romans,  but.  folely 
to  reverie  a  decree,  for  which  the  injuftice  of  Philip 
might  have  given  room,  but  which  Perfeus,  who  had 
no  fhare  in  his  father’s  conduff,  was  undoubtedly  far 
from  deferving.  That  that  prince  could  not  be  but  af- 
fured,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  againft  the  Romans,  the 
league  would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  “  But 
“  (added  he)  whilft  the  peace  fubfifts,  if  animofities 
“  and  diffenuons  are  not  made  to  ceaR  V  ’ 

at  leait  real^n^ihje  to  iuT"’ 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  aflembly.  As  it 
was  taken  amifs  that  the  king  had  contented  himfelf 
with  only  feuding  them  a  letter;  he  afterwards  fent 
ambaffadors  to  the  aflembly,  which  had  been  fum- 
moned  to  Megalopolis.  But  thofe  who  apprehended 
giving  Rome  offence,  ufed  fuch  effectual  means,  that 
they  were  refufed  audience. 

The  ambafladors  d  fent  by  the  fenate  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  reported,  at  their  return,  that  they  could  not 
get  accefs  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was 
fometimes  abroad,  and  fometimes  indifpofed;  .a  dou¬ 
ble  evafion  equally  falfe.  That  for  the  reft,  it  ap¬ 
peared 
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peared  plain!/,  that  great  preparations  were  making 
ior  war,  and  that  it  was  reafonable  to  expett  it  would 
fpeedily  break  out.  They  gave  an  account  alfo  of  the 
ftate  in  which  they  had  found  Astolia;  that  it  was  in 
great  commotion  from  domeftic  divifions,  which  the 
violence  of  two  contending  parties  had  carried  into 
vafl  diforders  ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not  been 
capable  of  reclaiming  and  appealing  the  perfons  at  the 
head  of  them. 

As  Rome  ex  petted  the  war  with  Macedonia,  prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  for  it  by  the  religious  ceremonies, 
which  among!!  the  Romans  always  preceded  declara¬ 
tions  of  war ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  expiation  of  prodigies, 
and  various  facrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcel lus  was  one  of  the  ambaffadors  whom  the 
fenate  had  fent  into  Greece.  After  having  appeafed 
as  much  as  pofiible  the  troubles  of  ALtolia,  he  went 
into  Peloponnefus,  where  he  caufed  the  affembiy  of 
the  Achasans  to  be  fummoned.  He  extremely  ap¬ 
plauded  their  zeal,  in  having  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
decree,  which  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the  kings 
of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of  what 
the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perfeus. 

byTrequerif  TuiC^r!.ly/olicite(lthe  Grecianr  cit‘^s’ 
exceeding  his  power  to  pevlbr mV ^ Dk9.1?hi  5 A :a  1 
ently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in 
that  of  Eumenes,  though  the  latter  had  rendered 
great  fervices  to  moll  of  thofe  cities  ;  and  thole  of  his 
own  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition 
with  fuch  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however, 
no  comparifon  between  the  two  princes  in  point  of 
charatter  and  manners,  Perfeus  was  utterly  infamous 
for  his  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accufed  of  having 
murdered  bis  wife  with  his  own  hands,  after  the  death 
of  his  father ;  of  having  made  away  with  Apelles,  wThofe 
aid  he  had  ufed  in  deflreying  his  brother;  and  of 
having  committed  many  other  murders,  both  within 
and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  Eume¬ 
nes 
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nes  had  rendered  himfelf  amiable  by  his  tendernefs 
for  his  brothers  and  relations ;  by  his  juftice  in  govern¬ 
ing  his  fubjefts ;  and  by  his  generous  propenfity  to  do 
good,  and  to  ferve  others.  Notwithftanding  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  character,  they  gave  Perfeus  the  preference  ; 
whether  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
inlpired  them  with  contempt  for  a  flate,  whofe  origin 
was  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  feen  take  birth  ; 
or  that  the  Greeks  had  fome  change  in  view ;  or  be- 
caufe  they  wer-e  pleafed  with  having  fome  fupport  in 
hnn  to  hold  the  Romans  in  refpeft. 

Perfeus  e  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating 
the  amity  of  the  Rhodians,  and  of  feparating  them 
from  the  party  of  Rome.  It  was  from  Rhodes  that 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  wTcnt  to  fhare  the 
Macedonian  throne  with  Perfeus,  in  marrying  him, 
The  Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could 
be  imagined.  Perfeus  had  furni filed  the  materials, 
and  gave  gold  ribbands  to  every  foldier  and  feaman  who 
came  with  Laodice.  A  fentence  paflage  by  Rome  in 
favour  of  the  Lycians  againft  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had 
extremely  exafperated  the  latter.  Perfeus  endeavoured 
to  take  the  advantage  of  their  refentment  again!!  Rome 
to  attach  them  to  himfelf. 

The  f  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  trie  meafures 
taken  by  Perfeus  to  bring  over  the  ftates  of  Greece 
into  his  views,  Eumenes  came  exprefsiy  to  Rome  to 
inform  them  at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was 
received  there  with  all  poffible  marks  of  diftintfion. 
He  declared,  that  befides  his  defire  to  pay  his  homage 
to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  eftablifh- 
ment  which  left  him  nothing  to  wifh,  he  had  under¬ 
taken  this  voyage,  exprefsiy,  to  advife  the  fenate  in 
perfon  to  be  upon  their  guard  againft  the  enterprifes 
of  Perfeus.  That  that  prince  had  inherited  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  hatred  for  the  Romans  as  well  as  his  crown, 
and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war,  which  he 

believed 
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believed  in  a  manner  fallen  to  him  in  right  of  fucceffion, 
1  hat  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  enjoyed,  fupplied 
h;m  with  the  means  of  railing  numerous  and  formidable 
troops  ;  that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ; 
that  he  was  himfell  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  ftrll  of 
ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been' 
early  inured  in  the  fight,  and  under  the  conduft  of  his 
father,  and  had  fince  much  exercifed  himfelf  in  dif¬ 
ferent  enterpnfes,  againft  his  neighbours.  That  he 
was  highly  confidered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Afia ;  without  feeming  to  have  any  fort  of  merit  to 
fapport  fuch  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  1  hat  he  was. upon  as  good  terms  with  power¬ 
ful  kings.  That  he  had  efpoufed  the  daughter  of 
Seleucus,  and  given  his  filler  in  marriage  to  Prufias. 
That  he  had  found  means  to  engage  the  Boeotians  in 
his  intereft,  a  very  warlike  people,  whom  his  father 
had  never  been  able  to  bring  over  ;  and  that,  but  for 
the  oppofition  of  a  few  perfons  w7ell  affeCted  to  the 
Romans,  he  had  certainly  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Achaean  confederates.  That  it  was  to  Perfeus  the 
EEtolians  applied  for  aid  in  their  domellic  troubles, 
and  not  to  the  Romans.  That  fupported  by  thefe 
powerful  allies,  he  made  fuch  preparations  for  "war 
himfelf,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  difpenfe  with 
any  foreign  aid.  That  he  had  thirty  thoufand  foot, 
five  thoufand  horfe,  and  provifions  for  ten  years. 
That  betides  his  immenfe  annual  revenues  from  the 
mines,  he  had  enough  to  pay  ten  thoufand  foreign 
troops  for  a- like  number  of  years,  without  reckoning 
thofe  of  his  kingdom.  That  he  had  laid  up  in  his 
arfenals  a  fufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three 
armies  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually  on  foot ;  and 
that,  though  Macedonia  fhould  be  incapable  of  fup- 
plying  him  with  troops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion, 
which  was  an  inexhaultible  nurfery  of  foldiers.  Eu- 
menes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  Ample 
conjecture,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  tacts, 
founded  upon  the  bell  information.  “  Eor  the  reft, 

(laid 
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“  (faid  he)  in  concluding,  having  difcharged  the  duty 
“  which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  peo- 
“  pie  made  indifpenfable,  and  delivered  my  confcience, 
“  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods  and 
“  goddeifes,  that  they  would  infpire  you  with  fenti- 
“  ments  and  meafures  confikent  with  the  glory  oi  your 
“  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends  and  al- 
“  lies,,  whofe  fafety  depends  upon  yours.” 

The  Senators  were  much  affected  with  this  difcourfe. 
Nothing  that  palled  in  the  Senate,  except  that  king 
Eumenes  had  Spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or  Suffered  to 
take  air  at  firft ;  fo  inviolably,  were  the  deliberations  of 
that  auguk  alfembly  kept  Secret. 

The  ambaffadors  from  Sting  Perfeus  had  audience 
Some  days  after.  They  found  the  Senate  highly  pre¬ 
judiced  againk  their  maker,  and  what  Harpalus,  one 
of  them,  faid  in  his  fpeecli,  enflamed  them  kill  more 
againk  him.  It  was,  that  Perfeus  defined  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared  he  had 
neither  done  nor  faid  any  thing  that  argued  an  enemy. 
That,  as  for  the  rek,  if  he  difcovered  that  they  were 
obkinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  Should 
know  how  to  defend  himfelf  with  valour.  That  the 
fortune  and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and 
uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia,  anxious  for  the  ef- 
f eft  which  thefe  embakies  might  produce  at  Rome, 
had  alfo  fent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
efpecially  the  Rhodians,  who  fufpecled  that  Eumenes 
had  joined  them  in  his  accufation  againk  Perfeus,  and 
were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted  them, 
they  inveighed  violently  againk  Eumenes,  reproach¬ 
ing  him  with  having  birred  up  Lycia  againk  the  Rho¬ 
dians,  and  of  having  rendered  himfelf  more  infup- 
portable  to  Afia,  than  Antiochus  himfelf.  This  d;f- 
courfe  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Afiatic  people,  who 
fecretly  favoured  Perfeus,  hut  very  much  difpleafed 
the  feuate,  and  had  no  other  effedt  than  to  make  them 
fufpedl  the  Rhodians,  and  have  Eumenes  m  higher 
confideradon,  from  this  kind  of  confpiracy  which  they 
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faw  formed  again  ft  him.  He  was  difmiffed  in  confe« 
quence  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  great  prefents. 

Harpalus  s  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with 
the  utmoft  diligence,  reported  to  Perfeus,  that  he  had 
left  the  Romans  in  a  difpofition  not  to  defer  long  a 
declaration  of  war  againft  him.  The  king  was  not 
forry  upon  that  account,  believing  himfelf  in  a  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  great  preparations  he  had  made,  to  fup- 
port  it  with  fuccefs.  He  was  more  particularly  glad 
of  a  rupture  with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he  fufpeft- 
ed  that  Rome  had  been  apprifed  of  his  raoft  fecret 
meafures,  and  began  with  declaring  againft  him,  not 
by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by  that  of  the  moft  criminal 
treachery.  He  difpatched  Evander  of  Crete,  the 
general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians, 
who  had  already  been  employed  by  him  upon  like 
occafions,  to  alfaflinate  that  prince.  Perfeus  knew 
that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphos,  and 
dire&ed  his-  affaffins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition, 
in  whofe  houfe  he  had  lodged,  when  he  was  in  that 
.city.  They  lay  in  ambufh  in  a  narrow  defile,  where 
two  men  could  not  pafs  a-breaft.  When  the  king 
came  there,  the  affaflins  rolled  two  great  ftones  down 
upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid 
him  upon  the  earth  without  fenfe,  and  the  other 
wounded  him  confiderably  in  the  fhoulder ;  after 
which  they  poured  an  hail  of  leffer  ftones  upon  him. 
All  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one  who  ftaid  to 
affift  him.  The  aftaffins,  believing  the  king  dead, 
made  off  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnaffus.  His  officers 
found  him  when  they  returned,  without  motion,  and 
almoft  without  life.  When  he  came  a  little  to  him¬ 
felf,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  into 
the  ifland  of  Egenia,  where  great  care  was  taken  to 
cure  his  wounds,  but  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  no 
one  was  admitted  into  his  chamber ;  which  gave  rea- 
fon  to  believe  him  dead.  That  report  fpread  even  to 
Aha.  Attalus  gave  credit  to  it  too  foon  for  a^good 

brother. 
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brother,  and  looking  upon  himfelf  already  as  king, 
was  preparing  to  efpoufe  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at 
their  firft  interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him 
fame  gentle  reproaches  upon  that  head,  though  he  had 
at  firft  refolved  to  difiemble  his  fenfe  of  his  brother’s 
imprudence. 

Perfeus  had  attempted  at  the  fame  time  to  poifon 
him  by  the  means  of  Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voy¬ 
age  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Brun- 
dufium,  who  received  in  his  houfe  all  the  Roman  ge¬ 
nerals,  foreign  lords,  and  even  princes,  who  palled 
through  that  city.  The  king  put  into  his  hands  a 
very  fubtle  poifon,  for  him  to  give  Eumenes,  when 
he  Ihould  come  to  his  houfe.  Rammius  did  not  dare 
to  refufe  this  commiftion,  whatever  horror  he  had  for 
it,  left  the  king  fhould  make  a  trial  of  the  draught 
upon  himfelf ;  but  he  fet  out  with  a  full  resolution 
not  to  execute  it.  Having  been  informed  that  V ale- 
rius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return  from  his  embaft’y 
into  Macedonia,  he  went  to  him,  difcovered  the 
whole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome.  Valerius  alfo  car¬ 
ried  Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whofe  houfe  the 
aflaffins  had  lodged  in  Delphos.  When  the  fenate 
had  heard  thefe  two  witnelfes,  after  fuch  black  at¬ 
tempts,  they  thought  it  unneceffary  to  deliberate  longer 
upon  declaring  war  againft  a  prince,  who  made  ufe  of 
affaftinations  and  poifon  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  enemies, 
and  proceeded  to  take  due  meafures  for  the  fuceefs  of 
fo  important  an  enterprife. 

Two  ambatTadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the 
fame  time,  gave  the  fenate  great  pleafure.  The  firft 
came  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  fifth 
ol  that  name.  He  fent  the  fon,  whom  he  intended  lor 
his  fuccelTor,  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his 
earlieft  infancy,  in  the  principles  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
form  himfell  in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  by  the  con- 
verfation  and  ftudy  of  their  great  men  ;  and  he  defired 
that  the  Roman  people  would  take  him  into  their  care 
and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received  with  all 
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the  marks  of  diftin&ion  that  could  be  fhewn  him,  and 
the  Senate,  caufed  a  commodious  houfe  to  be  provided 
for  him  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  The  other  em- 
baffy  was  from  the  Thracians,  who  defired  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  foon  as  Eumenes  h  was  entirely  recovered,  he 
repaired  to  Pergamus,  and  applied  himfelf  in  making 
preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ardour,  excited 
by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  fenate  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  compliment  him  upon  the  extreme  danger 
lie  had  efcaped,  and  difpatched  others  at  the  fame  time 
to  confirm  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity 
with  the  Roman  people. 

They  fent  alfo  to  Perfeus  to  make  their  complaints 
and  to  demand  fatisfaefion.  Thefe  ambaffadors,  feeing 
they  could  not  have  audience  for  many  days,  fet  out 
in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caufed  them 
to  be  recalled.  They  reprefented,  that  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Philip  his  father,  and  afterwards  renew' - 
ed  with  him,  it  ivas  exprefsly  ffipulated,  that  he  fhould 
not  carry  the  war  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  nor  attack 
the  Roman  people.  They  then  repeated  all  his  contra¬ 
ventions  to  that  treaty,  and  demanded  that  reflilution 
fhould  be  made  to  the  allies  of  all  he  had  taken' from 
them  by  force.  The  king  replied  only  with  rage  and 
reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice  and  pride, 
and  of  treating  kings  with  infupportable  haughtinefs, 
to  whom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their 
fiaves.  Upon  their  demanding  a  pofitive  aftwer,  he 
referred  them  to  the  next  day,  when  lie  intended  to 
give  it  them  in  writing.  The  fnbftance  of  it  was, 
that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  did  not  affedf 
him.  That  if  lie  had  accepted  it,  it  was  not  becaufe 
he  approved  it,  but  becaufe  he  could  do  no  otherwife, 
not  being  fnfficiently  eifablifhcd  upon  the  throne. 
That  if  the  Romans  were  for  entering  into  a  new 
treaty  and  would  propofe  reasonable  conditions,  he 
ihould  confult  what  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  do. 

The 
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The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writing,  with¬ 
drew  immediately  ;  and  the  ambafladors  declared, 
that  the  Roman  people  renounced  his  alliance  and 
amity.  The  king  returned  in  great  wrath,  and  told 
them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  fhould  take  care 
to  quit  his  kingdom  in  three  days.  At  their  return  to 
Rome,  they  reported  the  refult  of  their  embaffy ;  and 
added,  that  they  had  obferved,  in  ail  the  cities  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  through  which  they  paffed,  that  great  prepara^ 
tions  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambafladors  that  had  been  fent  to  the  kings, 
their  allies,  reported  that  they  found  Eumenes  in  Aha, 
Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well  in¬ 
clined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every 
thing  that  could  be  defired  of  them.  The  fenate 
would  not  grant  audience  to  the  ambafladors  of  Gen-  \ 
tius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  was  accufed  of  holding  in¬ 
telligence  w'ith  Perfeus  ;  and  deferred  hearing  thofe 
from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  alfo  rendered  themfelves 
fufpedted,  till  the  new  confuls  entered  upon  their 
office.  However  not  to  lofe  time,  orders  -were  given 
for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies,  to  fail  as  foon  as 
poflible  for  Adacedonia,  which  was  executed  without 
delay. 

P.  Licinius  CraiTus  and  C.  Caffius  Longinus, 
were  eledted  confuls,  and  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  tp 
Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and 
cities,  as  well  of  Europe  as  Aha,  had  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  two  great  powers  on  the  point  of  entering  into 
a  ■war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred 
againft  Perfeus,  and  ff ill  more  by  the  new  crime, 
which  had  almoft  colt  him  his  life  in  his  voyage  to 
Delphos. 

Prufias,  king  of  Bythynia,  had  refolved  to  ffan-d 
neuter,  and  wait  the  event.  He  flattered  himfelf, 
that  the  Romans  would  not  infill  upon  his  taking  up 
arms  againll  his  wife's  brother,  and  hoped  if  Perfeus 
a  were 
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were  viflorious,  that  prince,  would  eafily  acquiefce  in 
his  neutrality  at  the  requcft  of  his  filler. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  befides  having  pro- 
mifed  to  aid  the  Romans,  inviolably  adhered,  either 
in  war  or  peace,  to  the  party  Eumenes  efpoufed,  after 
having  contrafted  an  affinity ‘with  him,  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  defign  to  poffefs  himfelf 
of  Egypt,  relying  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  king’s 
youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  thofe  who 
had  the  care  of  his  perfon  and  affairs.  He  imagined 
that  he  had  found  a  plaufible  pretext  for  making  war 
upon  that  prince,  by  difputing  Ccelofyria  with  him  ; 
and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  Mace¬ 
donia,  would  not  obftruft  his  ambitious  defigns.  He 
had,  however,  declared  to  the  fenate  by  his  ambaffa- 
dors,  that  they  might  difpofe  of  all  his  forces,  and  had 
repeated  the  fame  promife  to  the  ambaffadors  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  fent  to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  to 
refolve  for  himfelf.  His  guardians  made  preparations 
for  the  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defenfe  of  Ccelofyria, 
and  promifed  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Maffiniffa  fupplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops, 
and  elephants,  and  intended  to  fend  his  fon  Mifagenes 
to  join  them.  His  plan  and  political  motives  were  the 
effeft  of  his  defire  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  territories.  If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  impoffible  to  execute  that  projeft,  becaufe 
they  would  never  fuffer  him  to  ruin  the  Carthaginians 
entirely  ;  in  which  cafe  he  ffiould  continue  in  his  pre- 
fent  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  power, 
which  alone  prevented  him  out  of  policy  from  extend¬ 
ing  his  conquefts,  and  at  that  time  fupported  Carthage, 
ffiould  happen  to  be  reduced,  he  expefled,  in  confe- 
quence,  to  make  himfelf  m after  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  Icing  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  him¬ 
felf  much  fufpefted  by  the  Romans,  without  knowing 
6  however 
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however  which  party  he  fhould  choofe  ;  and  it  feemed, 
that  if  he  adhered  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of 
caprice  and  by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan  or 
regular  projeft. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odryfae,  he 
had  declared  openly  for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  kings  with  regard 
to  the  Macedonian  war.  As  for  the  ftates  and  free 
cities,  the  populace  were  univerfally  inclined  in  favour 
of  Perfeus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of 
the  perfons  in  authority  amongft  thofe  people  were 
divided  into  three  claffes.  Some  of  them  abandoned 
themfelves  fo  abjeftly  to  the  Romans,  that  by  their 
blind  devotion  to  them  they  loft  all  credit  and  repu¬ 
tation  with  their  citizens  ;  and  of  thefe,  few  con¬ 
cerned  themfelves  about  the  juftice  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  ;  moft  of  them  having  no  views  but  to 
their  private  intereft,  convinced  that  their  power  in 
their  cities  would  fubfift  in  proportion  to  the  fervices 
they  fhould  render  the  Romans.  The  fecond  clafs 
was  of  thofe,  who  gave  entirely  into  the  king’s  mea- 
fures ;  fome,  becaufe  their  debts  and  the  bad  eftate  of 
their  affairs  made  them  defire  a  change  ;  others,  becaufe 
the  pomp  that  reigns  -in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon 
which  Perfeus  valued  himfelf,  agreed  beft  with  their 
own  little  pride  and  vanity.  A  third  clafs,  which 
were  the  moft  prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were  ab¬ 
solutely  neceflary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Romans’  to  the  king’s  ;  but  had  it  been  left 
to  their  choice,  they  would  have  been  beft  fatisfied,  that 
neither  of  the  parties  fhould  become  too  powerful  by 
reducing  the  other ;  and  preferving  a  kind  of  equality 
and  balance,  fhould  always  continue  in  peace :  becaufe 
then  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker  ftates  un¬ 
der  its  protection,  whenever  the  other  fhould  attempt 
to  opprefs  them,  would  render  the  condition  of  them 
all  more  happy  and  fecure.  In  this  kind  of  indeter¬ 
minate  neutrality  they  faw,  as  from  a  place  of  fafety. 
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the  battles  and  dangers  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  in 
either  party. 

The  Romans  after  having,  according  to  their  lau¬ 
dable  cuttom,  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  religion, 
offered  folemn  prayers  and  facrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
made  vows  for  the  happy  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  they 
had  been  fo  long  preparing  for,  declared  war  in  form 
againtt  Perfeus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except  he  made 
immediate  fatisfa&ion  in  regard  to  the  feveral  griev¬ 
ances  already  more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  fame  time  arrived  ambaffadors  from  him, 
who  faid  that  the  king  their,  matter  was  much  amazed 
at  their  having  made  troops  enter  Macedonia,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  the  fenate  all  the  fatisfafttion  in  his 
power.  As  it  was  known  that  Perfeus  fought  only  to 
gain  time,  they'  were  anfwered,  that  the  conful  Lici- 
nius  would  be  foon  in  Macedonia,  with  his.  army,  and 
if  the  king  defired  peace  in  earneft,  he  might  fend 
his  ambaffadors  to  him,  but  that  he  need  not  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  fending  any  more  into  Italy, 
.where  they  would  not  be  received  ;  and  for  themfelves 
they  were  ordered  to  quit  it  in.  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  1  omitted  nothing  that  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  They  difpatched 
ambaffadors  on  all  fide.s,  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and 
confirm  thofe  who  perfifted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  de¬ 
termine  fuch  as  were  fluftuating  and  uncertain,  and  to 
intimidate  thofe  who  appeared  inclined  to  break  with 
them. 

Whilft  they  were  at  Lariffa  in  Thefialy,  ambaffadors 
arrived  there  from  Perfeus,  who  had  orders  to  addrefs 
themfelves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambaffa- 
dors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  fnend- 
fhip  his  father  had  con  trailed  with  king  Philip,  and 
to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their  matter. 
Marcius  anfwered,  that  his  father  had 'often  fpoke  of 
king  Philip’s  friendfhip  and  holpitality,  and  appointed 
a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for  the  interview.  They 

went 
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went  thither  fome  days  after.  The  king  had  a  great 
•train,  and  was  furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords 
and  guards.  The  dmbaffadors  were  no  lefs  attended  ; 
many  of  the  citizens  ol  LariiTa,  and  of  the  deputies 
Irom  other  hates,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making 
it  a  duty  to  go  with  them,  well  pleafed  with  that  occa- 
lion  of  carrying  home  what  they  Ihould  fee  and  hear. 
They  had  befides  a  curiolity  to  be  prefent  at  an  inter¬ 
view  between  a  great  king  and  the  ambaiTadors  of  the 
moll  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

After  fome  difficulties  which  arofe  about  the  cere¬ 
monial,  and  were  foon  removed  in  favour  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  began  to  confer. 
Their  meeting  was  highly  refpeflful  on  both  Tides. 
They  did  not  treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather 
as  friends,  bound  in  the  facred  ties  of  hofpitality.  Mar- 
cius  who  fpoke  firft,  began  by  exculing  himfelf  for 
the  unhappy  necefiity  he  was  under  of  reproaching  a 
prince,  for  whom  he  had  the  highelt  confideration. 
He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  caufes  of  com¬ 
plaint  the  Roman  people  had  againft  him,  and  his  va¬ 
rious  infractions  ot  treaty  with  them.  He  infilled  very 
much  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenes,  and  concluded 
with  profefiing,  that  he  Ihould  be  very  glad  the  king 
would  fupply  him  with  good  reafons  lor  his  conduct, 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  juftify 
him  before  the  fenate. 

Perfeus  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  af¬ 
fair  of  Eumenes,  which  he  feemed  aftonifhed  that  any 
one  Ihould  prefume  to  impute  to  him  without  any 
proof,  rather  than  to  fo  many  others  of  that  prince’s 
enemies,  entered  into  a  long  difcourfe,  and  replied, 
in  the  belt  manner  polTible,  to  the  feveral  heads  of  the 
accufation  againft  him.  “  Of  this  I  am  *  allured? 

faid 

*  Cottjfiut  tnihr  funt,  nihil  me  fcientem  deliquijfe  ;  td  Ji\quid  fecerim 
imj,7 udent'ui  lapfus,  eorrige  me  <3  emendari  cajiigatione  hac  p°jje .  Nihil 
eerie  inftinabile,  nee  quod  hello  IS  armis  pcrfequenduvi  ejje  ceufeatis  com, 
miji :  autfrujlra  c/ementi  je  gravi’atijque  nejirce  fund  nulgaUi  per  gen-, 
tes  ejl,  Ji  talibus  de  caujis,  quee  nix  querela  £f  expojiulaihne  digneS 
Jient,  anna  capitis,  &  regibus  fociis  bella  inject  is.  Liv. 
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“  be  in  concluding,  that  my  confcience  does  not 
*'  reproach  me  with  having  committed  any  fault 
“  knowingly,  and  with  premeditated  deflgn,  againft 
44  the  Romans ;  and  if  I  have  done  any  thing  un- 
“  wanly,  apprized  as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power 
“  to  amend  it.  I  have  certainly  a£led  nothing  to 
“  deferve  the  implacable  enmity  wTith  which  I  am 
“  purlued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackeft  and  moft  enor- 
“  mous  crimes,  and  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  for- 
“  given.  It  mull  be  without  foundation,  that  the 

clemency  and  wifdom  of  the  Roman  people  is  uni- 
4C  verfally  extolled,  if  for  fuch  flight  caufes,  as  fcarce 
“  merit  complaint  and  remonftrance,  they  take  up 
“  arms  and  make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with 
“  them.” 

The  refult  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perfeus 
ihould  fend  new  ambaiTadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  try 
all  poflibie  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open  war. 
This  was  a  fnare  laid  by  the  artful  commifiioner  for 
the  king’s  inadvertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  feigned 
at  fir  ft  great  difficulties  in  complying  with  the  truce 
demanded  by  Perfeus,  for  time  to  fend  his  ambafladors 
to  Rome,  and  feemed  at  laft  to  give  into  it  only  out 
of  confideration  for  the  king.  The  true  reafon  was, 
becaufe  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  gene¬ 
ral  in  a  condition  to  a£I ;  whereas  on  the  fide  of  Per¬ 
feus  every  thing  was  ready  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
amufed  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have 
taken  the  advantage  of  a  conjuncture  fo  favourable  for 
himfelf  and  fo  contrary  to  his  enemies,  to  have  entered 
upon  aftion. 

After  this  interview  the  Roman  ambafladors  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Boeotia,  where  there  had  been  great  com¬ 
motions  ;  fomd  declaring  for  Perfeus,  and  others  for 
the  Romans  ;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed. 
The  Thebans,  and  the  other  people  of  Boeotia,  by 
their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; 
each  by  their  own  deputies  and  not  by  the  confent  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  according  to  ancient 

cuftom. 
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cuftorn.  Ia  this  manner  the  Boeotians,  from  having 
rafhly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perfeus,  after  having 
formed  through  a  long  courfe  of  time  a  republic  which 
on  feveral  occafions  had  preferved  itfelf  from  the  great- 
eft  dangers,  faw  themfelves  feparated  and  governed  by 
as  many  councils,  as  there  were  cities,  in  the  province; 
all  of  which  in  the  fequel  remained  independent  of 
each  other,  and  formed  no  longer  one  united  league  as 
at  firft.  And  this  was  an  effedt  of  the  Roman  policy, 
which  divided  them,  to  make  them  weak  ;  well  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  much  eafier  to  bring  them  into  their 
meafures,  and  fubjeft  them,  by  that  means,  than  if 
their  union  fubfifted.  No  other  cities  in  Bceotia,  except 
Coronae  and  Haliartus,  perfifted  in  the  alliance  with 
Perfeus. 

From  Bceotia  the  commiffioners  went  into  Pelopon- 
nefus.  The  affembly  of  the  Achaean  league  was  fum- 
moned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only  a  thoufand  men, 
to  garrifon  Chalcis,  till  the  Roman  army  fhould  enter 
Greece ;  which  troops  were  ordered  thither  immedi¬ 
ately.  Marcius  and  Atilius,  having  terminated  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter. 

About  the  fame  time  Rome  fent  k  new  commif- 
fioners  into  the  moft  confiderable  iflands  of  Afia,  to 
exhort  them  to  fend  powerful  aid  into  the  field  againft 

this' 'occafio^'r  .;^mfelv]es  UP°* 

Prytanis  (the  principal  magiftrate  was  fo^cal lea) tl™I 
prepared  the  people  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  efface  by  adhons,  and  not  by  words  only, 
the  bad  impreffions,  with  which  Eumenes  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  infpire  the  Romans  in  regard  to  their  fide¬ 
lity.  So  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ambaffadors, 
they  {hewed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  fhips,  entirely  equip- 
ped  and  ready  to  fail  upon  the  firft  orders.  This 
agreeable  furprife  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  Romans, 
who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  fatisfied  with  fo 

diftin- 
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diftinguifhed  a  zeal,  which  had  prevented  their  de¬ 
mands.--;,  ; 

Perfeus,  in  confequence  of  his  interview  with  Mar¬ 
cias,  fent  ambaiTadors  to  Rome  to  treat  there  upon 
what  had  been  proposed  in  that  conference.  He  dif- 
f -ached  other  ambaiTadors  with  letters  lor  Rhodes  and 
Byzantium,  in  which  he  explained  what  bad  palled  in 
the  interview,  and  deduced  at  large  the  reafons  upon 
which  his  conduft  was  founded.  He  exhorted  the 
Rhodians  in  particular  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait 
as  fpeclators  only  till  they  law  what  refolutions  the 
Romans  would  take,  “  If,  contrary  to  the  treaties 
“  fubfilling  between  us,  they  attack  me,  you  will  be 
“  (Taid  he)  the  mediators  between  the  two  nations. 
“  All  the  world  is  interelled  in  their  continuing  to 
“  live  in  peace,  and  it  behoves  none  more  than  you 
“  to  endeavour  their  reconciliation.  Defenders  not 
“  only  of  your  own,  but  the  liberty  ot  all  Greece, 
“  the  more  zeal  and  ardour  you  have  for  fo  great  a 
“  good,  the  more  ought  you  to  be  upon  your  guard 
“  againft  wThomfoever  fhould  attempt  to  infpire  you 
“  with  different  fentiments.  You  cannot  but  know, 
“  that  the  certain  means  *  to  reduce  Greece  into  fla- 
“  very,  is  to  make  it  dependent  upon  one  people  only, 
“  without  leaving  it  any  other  to  have  recourfe  to.” 


any  thing  of  them,  in  prejudice  to  the  alliance 
they  had  made  with  tne  Romans.  I  ue  fame  ambal- 
fadors  went  alfo  into  Bceotia,  where  they  had  almoft 
as  little  reaion  to  be  fatisfied ;  only  a  iew  Imall  .  ci¬ 
ties  feparating  from  the  T  hebans  to  embrace  the  king  s 
party. 

Marcius 


1  Coronaea  and  Haliartus. 

*  Cum  caterorum  id  intcrejfe,  turn  praciptie  Rhodtorum,  quo  plus 
inter  alias  civitatex,  dignitale  atque  opibus  excellant,  qua  Jerva  alqxc 
obnoxia  forcj  ft  nullus  alio  fit  quatn  ad  Romanos  re/peCus.  Liv. 
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Marcius  and  Atilius  at  their  return  to  Rome  report¬ 
ed  to  the  fenate  the  fuccefs  of  their  commiilfOh..  They 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  addrefs  ot  their  firatagem 
to  deceive  Perieus  by  granting  him  a  truce,  wliich 
prevented  him  from  beginning  the  war  immediately 
with  advantage,  as  he  might  have  done,  apd  gave  the 
Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations,  and  to 
take  the  field.-  They  did  not  forget  their  fuccefs  in 
diffolving  the  general  affembly  of  the  Boeotians,  to 
prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common. 
Con  Pent. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  fenate  expreffed  great  fatif- 
fadiion  in  fo  wife  a  condudt,  which  argued  profound 
policy  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  negociation.  But 
the  old  fenators,  who  had  imbibed  others  principles, 
and  perfevered  in  their  ancient  maxims,  laid,  they  did 
not  fee  the  Pvoman  charadter  fuftained  in  fuch  dealing. 
That  their  anceftors,  relying  more  upon  true  valour 
than  fraud,  ufed  to  make  war  openly,  and  not  in  dif- 
guife  and  under  cover;  that  fuch  unworthy  artifices 
became  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians,  with  whom 
it  was  more  glorious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  con¬ 
quer  him  with  open  force.  That  indeed  firatagem 
fometimes,  in  the  moment  of  adtion,  feemed  to  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  valour;  but  that  a  victory,  obtained 
vigoroufly  in  a  battle,  where  the  force  ot  the  troops  on 
each  fide  was  tried  as  near  as  poffible,  and  which  the 
enemy  could  not  afcribe  either  to  chance  or  cunning, 
was  of  a  much  more  lafting  effedt,  becaufe  it  left  a 
ftrong  convidtion  of  the  victor’s  fuperior  force  and 
bravery. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  remonllrances  of  the  .ancient 
fenators,  who  could  not  relifli  thefe  new  maxims  of 
policy,  that  part  of  the  fenate,  which  preferred  the 
ufefui  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon 
this.occafion,  and  the  condudl  of  the  two  commif- 
fioners  w'as  approved.  Marcius  was  fent  again  with 
fome  gallies  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as  he 
Ihould  think, moll  confiftent  with  the  fervice  of  the 

public; 
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public;  and  Atilius  into  Theffaly,  to  take  poffeffion 
of  Lariffa;  left  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Per- 
feus  fliould  make  himfelf  mafter  of  that  important 
place,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Lentulus  was  alfo 
lent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Boeotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perfeus  was  refolved  at  Rome, 
the  fenate  gave  audience  to  his  ambalTadors.  They 
repeated  the  fame  things,  which  had  been  faid  in  the 
interview  with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured  to  juftify 
their  mafter  principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  having  made  on  the  perfon  of  Eumenes. 
They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the 
fenate  ordered  them,  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome, 
to  quit  the  city  immediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty  days. 
The  conful  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  had  orders  to  march  as  foon  as  poflible  with  his 
army.  The  praetor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  fet  out  with  five  and  forty  gallies  from 
Cephalonia,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where 
he  was  to  wait  for  the  land  forces. 

Sect.  II.  The  conful  Licinius  and  king  Perfeus  take  the 
field.  They  both  encamp  near  the  river  Peneus,  at  fame 
dijlance  from  each  other.  Fight  cf  thehorfe,  in  which 
Perfeus  has  confiderably  the  advantage,  and  fnahes  an  ill 
ufe  of  it.  He  endeavours  to  make  a  peace ,  but  mef. 
ft  (dually.  The  armies  on  both  fules  go  into  winter 
quarters. 

THE  conful  Licinius,  after  having  offered  his  vows 
to  the  gods  in  the  capitol,  let  out  from  *  Rome, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  accprding  to  the  cuftom. 
The  departure  of  the  confuls,  fttys  Livy,  was  always 
attended  with  great  folemnity,  and  an  incredible  con- 
courfe  of  the  people,  efpecially  upon  an  important  war, 
and  againft  a  powerful  enemy.  Befides  the  intereft 
every  particular  might  have  in  the  glory  of  the  conful, 
the  citizens  were  induced  to  throng  about  him,  out  ot 

a  curi- 

*  Ann.  Mund.  3833.  Bcf.  Chrift,  171. 
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a  curiofity  to  fee  the  general,  to  whofe  prudence  and 
valour  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  thou- 
fand  anxious  thoughts  prefented  themfelves  at  that 
time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  which 
are  always  precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remem¬ 
bered  the  defeats  which  had  happened  through  the  bad 
conduft  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  the  wifdom  and  courage,  of  their 
generals.  “  What  mortal  (faid  they)  can  know  the 
“  fate  of  a  conful  at  his  departure;  whether  we  fhall 
“  fee  him  with  his  vidlorious  army  return  in  triumph 
“  to  the  capitol,  from  whence  he  fets  out,  after  hav- 
“  ing  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  or  whether 
“  the  enemy  may  not  rejoice  in  his  overthrow  ?” 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  Macedonians;  that  of  Philip 
who  had  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  wars,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  that  againft  the  Romans,  added  very  much 
to  the  reputation  of  Perfeus;  and  every  body  knew, 
that  from  his  fucceflion  to  the  crpwn  a  war  had  been 
expended  from  him.  Full  of  fuch  thoughts,  the  citi¬ 
zens  conduced  the  conful  out  of  the  city.  C.  Clau¬ 
dius  and  Q.  Mutius,  who  had  both  been  confuls,  did 
not  think  it  below  them  to  ferve  in  his  army  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  military  tribunes  (or  as  colonels  or  brigadiers) 
and  went  'with  him;  as  did  P.  Lentulus  and  the  two 
Manlii  Acidini.  The  conful  repaired  in  their  com¬ 
pany  to  Brundufium,  which  was  the  rendezvousQ&f 
the  army,  and  palling  the  fea  with  all  his  troops,-  ar, 
rived  at  Nymphaeum  in  the  country  of  the  Apollo- 
nians. 

Perfeus,  fome  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his 
ambafladors  from  Rome,  and  their  affuring  him,  that 
there  remained  no  hopes  of  peace,  held  a  great  coun¬ 
cil,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought 
it  neceflary  for  him  either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required, 
or  give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions,  if  the  Romans  in¬ 
filled  upon  it;  in  a  word  to  fuffer  every  thing  fup- 
portable  lor  the  fake  of  peace,  rather  than  expofe  his 
perfon  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of  entire  deffru&ion. 
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That  if  a  part  of  Ins  kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and 
chance  might  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to  put 
him  in  a  condition  not  only  to  recover  ail  he  had  loft, 
but  to  render  him  formidable  to  thofe,  who  at  prelent 
made  Macedonia  trembie. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opi¬ 
nion.  They  infifted,  that  by  making  ce'ftion  of  a  part 
he  muft  determine  to  lofe  all  his  kingdom.  That  it 
was  neither  money  nor  lands  that  incited  the  ambition 
of  the  Romans,  but  univerfal  Empire.  That  they 
knew  the  greateft  kingdoms  and  mod  powerful  em¬ 
pires  were  fubjeft  to  frequent  revolutions.  That  they 
had  humbled,  or  rather  ruined  Cartilage,  without  tak¬ 
ing  poffelfton  of  its  territories;  contenting  themfelves 
with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Mal- 
finifla.  That  they  had  driven  Antiochus,  and  his  fon 
beyond  mount  Taurus.  That  there  was  no  kingdom 
but  Macedonia  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  make  head 
againft,  the  Romans.  That  prudence  required  Perfeus, 
whilft  lie  was  ftill  rnafter  of  it,  ferioufiy  to  confider 
with  himfelf,  whether  by  making  the  Romans  fo'rae- 
times  one  concelfton,  and  fometimes  another,  he  was 
refolved  to  fee  himfelf  deprived  of  all  power,  expelled 
from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  alk,  as- a  favour  6f 
the  Romans,  permiftion  to  retire  and  confine  himfelf 
in  Samothracia,  or  fome  other  ifland,  there  to  pal’s  the 
reft  of  his  days  in  contempt  and  mifery,  with  the 
mortification  of  furviving  his  glory  and  empire;  or 
whether  he  wTould  choofe  to  hazard  in  arms  all  the 
dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of  his  fortunes  and  dig¬ 
nity,  as  became  a  man  of  courage;  and  in  cafe  of  be¬ 
ing  victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  uni- 
verfe  from  the  Pvoman  yoke.  That  it  would  be  no 
more  a  wonder  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Greece, 
than  it  had  been  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Be- 
fides,  was  it  confident  lor  Perfeus,  after  having  op- 
pofed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  ufurp  his  crown,  to  refign  it  meanly  to 

ftrangers, 
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ftrangers,  that  endeavoured  to  wreft  it  out  of  his 
hands  ?  That  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there 
was  nothing  more  inglorious  than  to  give  up  empire 
without  refinance,  nor  more  laudable  than  to  have 
ufed  all  poflible  endeavours  to  preferve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Macedonia.  “  Since  you  think  it  fo  necefi'ary,”  faid 
the  king,  “  let  us  make  war  then  with  the  help  of  the 
gods.”  He  gave  orders  at  the  fame  time  to  his  gene¬ 
rals  to  affcmble  all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he 
went  foon  after  himfelf,  with  all  the  Lords  of  his  court, 
and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after  having  offered  a 
faerifice  of  an  hecatomb,  or  an  hundred  oxen,  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the  whole  army  affembled 
there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign  troops,  to 
thirty-nine  thoufand  foot,  of  whom  almoft  half  com- 
pofed  the  phalanx,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  It  was 
agreed  that  fince  the  army  Alexander  the  Great  led 
into  Afia,  no  king  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one 
fo  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-fix  years  fince  Philip  had  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  as  during  all  that  time  Mace¬ 
donia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and  without  any 
confiderable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of 
youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  already  began 
to  exercife  and  form  themfelves  in  the  wars  Macedonia 
had  fupported  againft  the  Thracians  their  neighbours. 
Philip  befides,  and  Perfeus  after  him,  had  long  before 
formed  the  defign  of  undertaking  a  war  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of, 
every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  it. 

Perfeus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  neceffary 
to  harangue  his  troops.  He  mounted  his  throne  there¬ 
fore,  and. from  thence,  having  his  two  fons  on  each 
fide  of  him,  fpoke  to  them  with  great  force.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans 
had  committed  with  regard  to  his  father,  which  had 
induced  him  to  refolve  to  take  up  arms  againft  them  ; 
Vol.  IX.  C  but 
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but  that  defign  a  fudden  death  had  prevented  him  from 
putting  in  execution.  He' added,  that  prefently  after 
the  death  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  fent  ambadadors 
to  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  marched  troops  into 
Greece  to  take  polfeflion  of  the  ftrongeft  places.  That 
afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time,  they  had  amufed 
him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews 
and  a  pretended  truce,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of 
negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He  compared  the  con¬ 
fabs  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with 
that  of  the  Macedonians ;  which  in  his  fenfe  was 
much  fuperior  to  the  other,  not  only  in  the  number 
and  valour  of  the  troops,  but  in  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifions  of  war,  laid  up  with  infinite  care  during  a 
great  number  of  years.  “  It  remains  therefore,  Ma- 

cedonians,”  faid  he  in  concluding,  “  only  to  aft  with 
“  the  fame  courage  your  anceltors  lhewed,  when 
“  having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crolfed  into 
“  Alia,  and  fet  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquefts, 
“  than  thofe  of  the  univerfe.  You  are  not  now  to 
“  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  Eafl,  but 
“  to  defend  yourfelves  in  the  poiTelTion  of  the  king- 
“  dom  of  Macedonia.  When  the  Romans  attacked 
“  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjuft  war  with  the 
“  falfe  pretence  of  re-eftablifhing  the  ancient  liberty 
*'  of  Greece  ;  the  prefent  they  undertake  without 
“  any  difguife,  to  reduce  and  enflave  Macedonia. 
“  That  haughty  people  could  not  bear,  that  the  Roman 
“  empire  fhould  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor 
“  that  any  warlike  nation  fhould  have  arms  for  their 
“  defence.  For  you  may  be  allured,  if  you  refufe  to 
“  make  war,  and  will  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  thofe 
“  infulting  mafters,  that  vou  muft  refolve  to  deliver 
“  up  your  arms  with  your  king  and  his  kingdom  to 
“  them.” 

At  thefe  words  the  whok  army,  which  had  expreff- 
ed  no  immoderate  applaufe,  for  the  reft  of  his  difcourfe 
raffed  cries  of  anger  and  indignation,  exhorting  the 

king 
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king  to  entertain  the  beft  hopes,  and  demanding  ear- 
neftly  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy. 

Perfeus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  from 
the  cities  of  Macedonia,  who  came  to  offer  him  mo¬ 
ney  and  provifions  for  the  occafions  of  the  army,  each 
according  to  their  power.  The  king  thanked  them  in 
the  kindeft  manner,  but  did  not  accept  their  offers  ; 
giving  for  his  reafon,  that  the  army  was  abundantly 
provided  with  all  things  neceffary.  He  only  demand¬ 
ed  carriages  for  the  battering-rams,  catapultae,  and 
other  machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of 
the  Macedonians,  after  fome  days’  march,  arrived  at 
Sycurium,  a  city  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta ; 
the  conful’s  was  at  Gomphi  in  Theffaly,  after  having 
fu mounted  the  moil  incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and 
defiles  almoft  impracticable.  The  Romans  themfelves 
confeffed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  thofe  paffes, 
they  might  eafily  have  deftroyed  their  whole  army  in 
them.  The  conful  advanced  within  three  miles  of  the 
country  called  Tripoiis,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks 
.of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  fame  time  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis  with 
his  brothers  Attains  and  Athenteus  :  Phileterus,  the 
fourth,  was  left  at  Perganrus,  tor  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  conful  with 
tour  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe.  They  had 
left  Athenaeus  with  two  thoufand  foot  at  Chalcis,  to 
reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  important  place.  The 
allies  fent  alfo  other  troops,  though  in  number  fufficiently 
inconfiderable,  and  fome  gallies.  Perfeus  in  the  mean 
time  font  out  feveral  detachments  to  ravage  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherae,  in  hopes  that  if 
the  conful  fhould  quit  his  camp,  and  march  to  the  aid 
of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might  furprife  and 
attack  him  to  advantage ;  but  he  was  difappointed, 
and  obliged  to  content  iiimfelf  with  diftributing  the 
booty  he  had  made  amqngft  Ids  foldiers,  which  was 

C  2  very 
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very  confinerable,  and  confided  principally  in  cattle  of 
all  forts. 

The  con ful  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council 
at  .the  fame  time  in  order  to  refolve  in  what  manner 
to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  highly  proud  of  having 
been  fuffered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pheraeans 
without  oppofition,  thought  it  advifeable  to  go  and 
attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  without  lofs  of  time. 
The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their  flownefs  and 
delays  would  difcredit  them  very  much,  with  their 
allies,  and  reproached  themfelves  with  not  having 
defended  the  people  of  Pherae.  Whilft  they  were 
confulting  upon  the  meafures  it  was  neeeffary  to  take, 
(Eumenes  and  Attalus  being  preTent)  a  courier  came  in 
upon  the  fpur,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were 
very  near  with  a  numerous  army.  The  fignal  was 
immediately  given  for  the  foldiers  to  Hand  to  their 
arms,  and  an  hundred  horfe  detached,  with  as  many 
of  the  light  armed  foot,  to  take  a  view  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  Perfeus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himfelf 
no  farther  from  the  Roman  camp  than  a  fmall  half 
league,  made  his  foot  halt,  and  advanced  with  his 
horfe  and  light-armed  foldiers.  He  had  fcarce  marched 
a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  againft  which  he  fent  a  lmall  detachment  of 
horfe,  fupported  by  fome  light-armed  troops.  As  the 
two  detachments  were  very  near  equal  in  number, 
and  neither  fide  fent  any  frefh  troops  to  their  aid,  the 
fkirmifh  ended  without  its  being  poffible  to  fay  which 
fide  was  victorious.  Perfeus  marched  back  his  troops 
to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day  at  the  fame  hour,  Perfeus  advanced 
with  all  his  troops,  to  the  fame  place.  They  were 
followed  by  chariots  laden  with  water,  for  there  was 
none  to  be  found  within  fix  leagues  of  the  place,  the 
way  was  very  dufty,  and  the  troops  might  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would  have  in¬ 
commoded  them  exceedingly.  The  R-omans  keeping 
ciofc:  in  their  camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  ad- 
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vanced  guards  within  their  entrenchments,  the  king’s 
troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  fame 
feveral  days,  in  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  tail  to 
detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  their  rear-guard  ;  and 
when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their 
camp,  and  the  battle  was  began,  that  they  might  iace 
about.  As  the  king’s  horfe  and  light-armed  foot  were 
very  mnch-foperfor  to  thofe  of  the  Romans,  they  allured 
themfelv*es  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  firff  deitgn  mot  fucceeding,  the  king  encamped 
nearer  the 'enemy,  within  little  more  than  two  leagues 
of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having  drawn  up  his  infan¬ 
try  in  the  fame  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  days,  about  a  thoufand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  light-armed 
foot  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The  duff, 
which  flew  nearer  than  ufual,  and  was  raifed  by  a 
greater  number  of  troops,  gave  them  the  alarm,  and 
the  firfl  who  brought  the  news,  could  fcarce  find  be¬ 
lief  that  the  enemy  was  fo  near,  becaufe  for  feveral 
days  before,  they  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  the  fun  at  that  time  was  juft  riling. 
But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who 
ran  in  crowds  from  the  gates,  there  was  no  longer  arty 
room  to  doubt  it,  and  the  camp  was  in  very  great 
confufion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmofl 
hafte  to  the  general’s  tent,  as  the  foldiers  did  each  to 
his  own.  The  negligence  of  the  conful,  fo  ill  informed 
in  the  motions  of  an  enemy  whofe  nearnefs  to  him 
tfught  to  have  kept  him  perpetually  upon  his  guard, 
gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perfeus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  lefs  than  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  coilful’s  intrenchments.  Co- 
tys,  king  of  the  Odryfae  in  Thrace,  commanded  the 
left  with  the  horfe  of  his  nation;  the  light-armed 
troops  were  diflributed  in  the  intervals  of  the  front 
rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horfe  formed  the 
right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing  the 
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king’s  horfe  and  thofe  of  the  auxiliaries  were  ported; 
The  king  kept  the  centre  with  the  horle  that  always 
attended  his  perfon ;  before  whom  were  placed  the 
flingers  and  archers,  to  about  four  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber. 

The  conful  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  battle-array 
within  his  camp,  detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light¬ 
armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  form  a  line  in  the  front 
of  his  entrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  confided 
of  all  the  Italian  horfe,  was  commanded  by  C.  Lici- 
nius  Craffus,  the  conful’s  brother;  the  left,  compofed 
of  the  horfe  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Valerius 
Levinus  ;  both  intermingled  -with  the  light-armed 
troops.  Q.  Mucins  was  ported  in  the  centre,  with  a 
felefi  body  of  horfe ;  two  hundred  Gallic  horfe,  and 
three  hundred  of  Eumenes’s  troops,  were  drawn  up 
in  his  front.  Four  hundred  ThefTalian  horfe  were 
placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  referved  body. 
King  Eumenes,  and  his  brother  Attalus  with  their 
troops,  were  ported  in  the  fpace  between  the  entrench¬ 
ments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which 
was  almoft  equal  on  both  fides,  and  might  amount  to 
about  four  thoufand  on  each,  without  including  the 
light-armed  troops.  The  action  began  by  the  flings 
and  miflive  weapons,  which  were  ported  in  front ;  but 
that  was  only  the  prelude.  The  Thracians,  like 
wild  beads  long  fhut  up,  and  thereby  the  more  furi¬ 
ous,  threw  themfelves  firfl  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
Romans,  who,  perfectly  brave  and  intrepid  as  they 
were,  could  not  fupport  fo  rude  and  violent  a  charge. 
The  light-armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had  amongft 
them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy  with 
their  fwords,  fometimes  cutting  the  legs  of  the  horfes, 
and  fometimes  wounding  them  in  their  flanks.  Per- 
leus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  foon 
put  the  Greeks  into  diforder ;  and  as  they  were  vi- 
goroufly  purfued  in  their  flight,  the  ThefTalian  horfe, 
which  at  fmall  diftance  from  the  left  wing,  form- 
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ed  a  body  of  referve,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  only  fpeftators  of  the  battle,  was  of  great 
fervice,  when  that  wing  gave  way.  For  thofe  horfe 
retiring  gently  and  in  good  order,  after  having  joined 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave  a  fafe  retreat 
between  their  ranks  to  thofe  who  fled  and  were  dif- 
perfed ;  and  when  they  favv  the  enemy  was  not  warm 
in  their  purfuit,  were  fo  bold  as  to  advance  to  fuffain 
and  encourage  their  own  party.  As  this  body  of 
horfe  marched  in  good  order,  and  always  kept  their 
ranks,  the  kings  cavalry,  who  had  broke  in  the  purfuit, 
did  not  dare  to  wait  their  approach,  nor  to  come  to 
blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus  having  learnt  the  advantage 
of  the  cavalry,  that  the  king  might  not  lofe  fo  fa¬ 
vourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  glory  of 
the  day,  by  vigoroufty  pufhing  the  enemy  and  charg¬ 
ing  them  in  their  intrenchments,  brought  on  the 
Macedonian  ohalanx  of  their  own  accord,  and  with- 
out  orders.  It  appeared  indeed,  that  had  the  king 
made  the  leafl  effort,  he  might  have  rendered  his  vic¬ 
tory  complete;  and  in  the  prefent  ardour  of  his  troops, 
and  terror  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans, 
the  latter  muff  have  been  entirely  defeated.  Whilfl 
he  was  deliberating  with  himfelf,  between  hope  and 
fear,  upon  what  he  fhould  refolve,  Evander*  ot  Crete 
in  whom  he  repofed  great  confidence,  upon  feeing  the 
phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately  to  Perfeus,  and  ear- 
neftly  begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himfelf  to  his 
prefent  fuccefs;  nor  engage  rafhly  in  a  new  aftion, 
that  was  not  neceffary,  and  wherein  he  hazarded 
every  thing.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  quiet,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  prefent 
advantage,  he  would  either  obtain  honourable  condi¬ 
tions  ot  peace;  or  if  he  fliould  choofe  to  continue 
the  war,  his  firfl  fuccefs  would  infallibly  determine 
thofe,  who  till  then  had  remained  neuter,  to  declare 
in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to 
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follow  that  opinion;  wherefore  having  praifed  the 
counfel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caufed  the  retreat  to 
be  founded  for  his  horfe,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return 
into  the  camp. 

The  Romans  loft  two  thoufand  of  their  light  armed 
infantry,  at  leaf!,  in  this  battle,  and  had  two  hundred 
of  their  horfe  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prifoners. 
On  the  other  fide  only  twenty  of  their  cavalry,  and 
forty  foot  foldiers  were  left  upon  the  place.  The 
vidlors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy;  efpe- 
cially  the  Thracians,  who  with  fongs  of  triumph  car¬ 
ried  the  heads  of  tliofe  they  had  killed  upon  the  end 
of  their  pikes:  it  was  to  them  Perfeus was  principally 
indebted  for  his  viftory.  The  Romans,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  profound  forrow  kept  a  mournful  filence, 
and  filled  with  terror,  expended  every  moment,  that 
the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp. 
Eumenes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  re¬ 
move  the  camp  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Peneus,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  river  might  ferve  as  an  additional  forti¬ 
fication  for  the  troops,  till  they  had  recovered  their 
panic.  The  conful  wras  averfe  to  taking  that  ffep, 
which,  as  an  open  profeffion  of  fear,  was  highly  dif- 
honourable  to  himfelf  and  his  army;  but  however, 
being  convinced  by  reafon,  he  yielded  to  neceflity, 
palled  with  his  troops  by  the  favour  of  the  night,  and 
encamped  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

Perfeus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  to  give  them  battle,  but  it  was  then  too 
late;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  .When  the  faw 
them  entrenched  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  he 
perceived  the  enormous  error  he  had  committed  the 
day  before,  in  not  purfuing  them  immediately  upon 
their  defeat;  but  he  con  felled  it  a  flill  greater  fault 
to  have  continued  quiet  and  inaRive  during  the  night. 
For  without  putting  the  reft  of  his  army  in  motion, 
if  he  had  only  detached  his  light-armed  troops  againft 
the  enemy  during  their  coniuflon  and  dnordcr  in  pafl- 
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ing  the  river,  he  might  without  difficulty  have  cut 
off  at  lead  part  of  their  army. 

We  fee  here,  in  a  fenfible  example,  to  what  caufe's 
revolutions  ot  dates,  and  the  fall  of  the  greated  em¬ 
pires,  owe  their  being.'  There  is  no  reader  but  mud 
have  been  furprifed  at  feeing  Perfeus  dop  diort  in  a 
decifive  moment,  and  let  dip  an  almod  certain  occa- 
fion  of  defeating  his  enemy:  it  requires  no  great 
capacity  or  penetration  to  diftinguifh  fo  grofs  a  fault. 
But  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  Perfeus,  who  wanted 
neither  judgment  nor  experience,  fhould  be  fo  much 
midaken  ?  A  notion  is  fuggeded  to  him  by  a  man  he 
confides  in.  It  is  weak,  raih,  and  abfurd.  But  God 
who  rules  the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  de- 
druffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  fuffers  no 
other  notion  to  prevail  in  the  king’s  bread,  and  re¬ 
moves  every  thought  which  might,  and  naturally 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  quite  different  mea- 
fures.  Nor  is  that  diffident.  The  firff  fault  might 
have  been  eafily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance  during 
the  night.  God  feems  to  have  laid  that  prince  and 
his  army  in  a  profound  fleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers 
has  the  lead  thought  of  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  in  the  night.  We  fee  nothing  but  what  is 
natural  in  all  this;  but  the  holy  fcripture  teaches  us 
to  think  otherwife,  and  what  was  faid  of  Saul’s  fol- 
diers  and  officers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this  event: 

And  no  man  faw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked  :  for 
they  were  all  afleep,  becaufe  a  deep  deep  from  the 
Lord  was  fallen  upon  them.”  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  having  put  the  river  between 
them  and  the  enemy,  faw  themfelves  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  fuddenly  attacked  and  routed  ;  but  the 
check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had 
given  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel 
the  (harped  afflifdion.  All  who  were  prefent  in  the 
council  ot  war  affembled  by  the  conful,  laid  the  fault 
upon  the  ALtolians.  It  was  faid,  that  they  were  the 
firft.  who  took  the  alarm  and  fled ;  that  the  red  of 
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the  Greeks  had  been  drawn,  away  by  their  example, 
and  that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  firft 
who  took  to  flight.  The  Theflalians  on  the  contrary, 
were  praifed  for  their  valour,  and  their  leaders  reward¬ 
ed  with  feveral  marks  of  honour. 

The  fpoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  incon- 
fiderable.  They  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  buck¬ 
lers,  a  thoufand  cuirafl'es,  and  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  helmets,  fwords  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The 
king  made  great  prefents  of  them  to  the  officers  who 
had  idift inguifhed  themfelves  moft ;  and  having  af- 
fembled  the  army,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that 
what  had  happened  was  an  happy  prefage  for  them 
and  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the 
future.  He  made  great  encomiums  upon  the  troops 
who  had  been  in  the  aftion,  and  in  magnificent  terms 
expatiated  upon  their  victory  over  the  Roman  horfe,  in 
which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  confided,  and 
which  they  had  before  believed  invincible;  and  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  from  thence  a  more  confulerable  fuccefs 
over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  efcaped  their  fwords 
by  a  fhameful  flight  during  the  night ;  but  that  it 
would  be  eafy  to  force  the  intrenchments  in  which 
their  fears  kept  them  ffiutup.  The  victorious  foldiers, 
who  carried  the  fpoils  of  the  enemies  they  had  flain 
upon  their  ffioulders,  heard  this  difcourfe  with  fenfible 
pleafure,  and  promifed  themfelves  everything  from  their 
valour,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  paft.  The  foot  on 
their  fide,  elpecially  that  which  compofed  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanx  prompted  by  a  laudable  jealoufy,  pretend¬ 
ed  at  leaf!  to  e.pual,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  their 
companions  upon  the  firft  occafion.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  army  demanded,  with  incredible  ardour  and  paf- 
fion,  only  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  The  king 
after  having  difmiiTed  the  affembly,  fet  forward  the 
next  day,  paffed  the  river  and  encamped  at  Mopfium, 
an  eminence  fituate  between  Tempe  and  Lariffa. 

The  joy  for  the  good  fuccefs  of  fo  important  a  bat¬ 
tle  affetted  Perfeus,  at  firft,  in  all  its  extent*  He  looked 
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upon  himfelf  as  fuperior  to  a  people,  who  alone  were 
fo  in  regard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This 
was  not  a  vidtory  gained  by  furprife,  and  in  a  manner 
ftolen  by  ftratagem  and  addrefs,  but  carried  by  open 
force,  and  the  valour  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  and 
that  in  his  own  fight,  and  under  his  own  conduct. 
He  had  feen  the  Roman  haughtinefs  give  way  before 
him  three  times  in  one  day;  at  firft  in  keeping  clofe, 
out  of  fear,  in  their  camp;  then,  when  they  ventured 
out  of  it,  in  fhamefully  betaking  themfelves  to  flight; 
and,  laftly,  by  flying  again,  during  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night,  and  in  finding  no  other  fecurity,  but  by  being 
enclofed  within  their  entrenchments,  the  ufual  refuge 
of  terror  and  apprehenfion.  Thefe  thoughts  were 
highly  foothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince, 
already  too  much  affe&ed  with  his  own  merit.. 

But  when  his  firft  tranfports  were  a  little  abated, 
and  the  inebriating  fume  of  fudden  joy  was  fomewhat 
evaporated,  Perfeus  came  to  himfelf,  and  reflecting  in 
cool  blood  upon  all  the  c.onfequences  which  might  at¬ 
tend  his  victory,  he  began  to  be  in  fome  fort  of  ter¬ 
ror.  The  wifeft  of  the  courtiers,  about  him,  m  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  fo  happy  a  difpofition,  ventured  to 
give  him  the  counfel  of  which  it  made  him  capable  ; 
this  was,  to  make  the  beft  of  his  late  fuccefs,  and 
conclude  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They 
reprefented  to  him,  that  the  moft  certain  mark  of  a 
prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too 
much  upon  the  prefent  favours  of  fortune,  nor  aban¬ 
don  himfelf  to  the  delufive  glitter  of  profperity. 
That  therefore  he  would  do  well  to  fend  to  the  con- 
ful,  and  propofe  a  renovation  of  the  treaty  upon  the 
fame  conditions  impofed  by  T.  Ouintius,  when  victo¬ 
rious,  upon  his  father  Philip.  That  he  could  not  put 
an  end  to  the  war  more  glorioufly  for  himfelf  than 
after  fo  memorable  a  battle;  nor  hope  a  more  favour¬ 
able  occafion  of  concluding  a  fure  and  lading  peace, 
than  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans 
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had  received  would  render  them,  more  traffable,  and 
better  inclined  to  grant  him  good  conditions.  That 
it  notwithllanding  that  check  the  Romans,  out  of  a 
pride  too  natural  to  them,  fhould  rejedl  a  juft  and 
equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  leaft  have  the 
confolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  witneffes 
of  his  own  moderation,  and  the  haughty  tenacioufnefs 
of  the  Romans. 

The  king  gave  into  thefe  wife  remonftrances,  to 
which  he  never  was  averfe.  The  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  alio  applauded  them.  Ambaftadors  were  accord¬ 
ingly  fent  to  the  conful,  who  gave  them  audience  in 
the  prefence  of  a  numerous  aflembly.  They  told  him 
they  came  to  demand  peace;  that  Perfeus  would  pay 
the  fame  tribute  to  the  Romans  his  father  Philip  had 
done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and  places, 
that  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  upon 
the  anfwer  it  was  proper  to  make.  The  Roman  con- 
ftancy  fhowed  itfelf  upon  this  occafion  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  It  was  the  cuftom  *  at  that  time  to 
exprefs  in  adverfity  all  the  affurance  and  loftinefs  of 
good  fortune,  and  to  a£l  with  moderation  in  profpe- 
rity.  The  anfwer  was,  That  no  peace  could  be  granted 
to  Perfeus,  unlefs  he  fubmitted  himfelf  and  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  difcretion  of  the  fenate.  When  it  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  king  and  his  friends,  they  were  ftrangely 
furprifed  at  fo  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  fenfe,  fo 
ill-timed  a  pride;  moft  of  them  believed  it  needlefs  to 
talk  any  further  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans  would 
be  foon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refufed. 
Perfeus  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion.  He  judged 
rightly  that  Rome  was  not  fo  haughty,  but  from  a 
confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority,  and  that  refledlion  daunted 
him  exceedingly-  He  fent  again  to  the  conful,  and 
offered  a  more  confiderable  tribute  than  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  Philip.  When  he  faw  the  conful  would 
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retrabl  nothing  from  his  firft  anfwer,  having  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  former  camp 
at  Sycurium,  determined  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the 
war. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  whole  condubl  of  Per- 
feus,  that  he  mud  have  undertaken  this  war  with  great 
imprudence,  and  without  having  compared  his  ftrength 
and  refources  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  To  believe 
himfelf  happy,  and  after  a  fignal  viblory  to  demand 
peace,  and  fubmit  to  more  oppreflive  conditions  than 
his  father  Philip  had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody 
defeat,  feems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his  meafures, 
and  concerted  the  means  to  fuccefs  very  ill,  fmce  after 
a  firft  abtion  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  begins  to 
difcover  ail  his  weaknefs  and  inferiority,  and  in  fome 
fort  inclines  to  defpair.  Why  then  was  he  the  firft  to 
break  the  peace  ?  Why  was  he  the  aggreffor  ?  Why 
was  he  in  fuch  hafte  ?  Was  it  to  flop  fhort  at  the  firft 
ftep  ?  How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weaknefs,  till  his 
own  vibiory  fhowed  it  him  ?  Thefe  are  not  the  figns  of 
a  wife  and  judicious  Prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  foon 
fpread  in  Greece,  made  known  what  the  people  thought, 
and  difcovered  in  full  light  to  which  fide  they  inclined. 
It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partizans  of 
Macedonia,  but  even  by  molt  of  thoie  the  Romans  had 
obliged,  of  whom,  fome  buffered  with  pain  their  haughty 
manners,  and  infolence  of  power. 

The  praetor  Lucretius  at  the  fame  time  befieged  the 
city  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia."  After  a  long  and  vi¬ 
gorous  defence  it  was  taken  at  laft  by  ftorm,  plun¬ 
dered,  and  afterwards  entirely  demolifhed.  Thebes 
foon  after  furrendered,  and  then  Lucretius  returned 
with  his  fleet. 

Perfeus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  gave  them  great  trouble 
harafling  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers, 
whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took 
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one  day  a  thoufand  carriages,  laden  principally  with 
fheafs  of  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to  reap, 
and  made  fix  hundred  priloners.  He  afterwards  at¬ 
tacked  a  fmall  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  he  expended  to  make  himfelf  matter  with  little 
or  no  difficulty  ;  but  he  found  more  refiftance  than  he 
had  imagined.  That  fmall  body  was  commanded  by  a 
brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompeius,  who  retiring  to  an 
eminence,  defended  himfelf  there  with  intrepid  courage, 
determined  to  die  with  his  troops,  rather  than  furrender. 
He  was  upon  the  point  of  being  borne  down  by  numbers, 
when  the  conful  arrived  to  bis  affiflance  with  a  great 
detachment  of  horfe  and  light-armed  foot  ;  the  legions 
were  ordered  to  follow  him.  The  fight  of  the  conful 
gave  Pompeius  and  his  troops  new  courage,  who  were 
eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.  Perfeus  immediately 
fent  for  his  phalanx  ;  but  the  conful  did  not  wait  its 
coming  up,  and  came  direffly  to  blows.  The  Mace¬ 
donians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  refiftance 
for  fome  time,  were  at  laft  broke  and  put  to  the  rout. 
Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon  the  place,  with 
twenty-four  of  the  beft  horfe,  of  the  troop  called  the 
Sacred  Squadron ,  of  which  the  commander  himfelf, 
Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  affion  re-animated  the  Romans, 
and  very  much  alarmed  Perfeus.  After  having  put  a 
flrong  garrifon  into  Gonna,  he  marched  back  his  army 
into  Macedonia.  _ 

The  conful  having  reduced  Perrhcebia,  and  taken 
Larifla  and  fome  other  cities,  difmiffed  all  the  allies, 
except  the  Achaeans  ;  difperfed  his  troops  in  Theffaly, 
where  he  left  them  in  winter-quarters  ;  and  went  into 
Bceotia,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom  the 
people  of  Coronaea  had  made  incurfions. 
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Sect.  III.  The fenate  pafs  a  wife  decree  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  avarice  of  the  generals  and  magijlrates ,  who  op~ 
prffd  the  allies.  The  conful  Marcius,  after fuflaimng 
great  fatigues ,  enters  Macedonia.  Perftus  takes  the 
alarm ,  and  leaves  the  paffes  open  :  He  refumes  courage 
afterwards',  hfolent  emu  iffy  vj  the  Rhodians  to  Rome. 

1VTOTHING  memorable  pa  fifed  the  following  year.0 
Tv  The  conful  Hoihluis  had  lent  Ap.  Claudius 
into  Illyria  with  four  thoufand  foot,  to  defend  fuch  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  were  allies  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add.eight 
thoufand  men,  railed  among  the  allies,  to  his  firft 
body  of  troops.  He  encamped  af  Lychnidus,  a 
city  of, the  Daflaretae.  Near  that  place  was  another 
city,  called  Ufcana,  which  belonged  to  Perfeus,  and 
where  he  had  a  great  garrifon.  Claudius,  upon  the 
promife  which  had  been  made  him  of  having  the  place 
put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making  great  booty,  ap¬ 
proached  it,  with  almoftall  his  troops,  without  any  or¬ 
der,  diftruft,  or  precaution.  Whilft  he  thought  lead  of 
it,  the  garrifon  made  a  furious  tally  upon  him,  put  his 
whole  army  to  flight,  and  purfued  them  a  great  way  with 
dreadful  daughter.  Of  eleven  thoufand  men,  fcarce 
two  thoufand  efcaped  into  the  c#mp,  which  a  thoufand 
had  been  left  to  guard  :  Claudius  returned  to  Lych- 
nidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news  of  this 
lofs  very  much  afflicted  the  fenate,  and  the  more,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  occafioned  by  the  imprudence  and 
avarice  of  Claudius. 

This  was  p  the  almoft  univerfal  difeafe  of  the  com¬ 
manders  at  that  time.  The  fenate  received  various 
complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the 
other  provinces,  againll  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated 
them  with  unheard-of  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty.  They 
punifhed  fome  of  them,  redrefled  the  wrongs  they  had 
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done  the  cities,  and  difmiffed  the  ambaffadors  well 
fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  remonftrances 
had  been  received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent  fuch  disor¬ 
ders  ior  the  future,  they  palled  a  decree,  which  ex- 
prefi'ed  that  the  cities  ihould  not  furnifh  the  Roman 
magiltrates  with  any  thing  more  than  what  the  fenate 
exprefsly  appointed  ;  which  ordinance  was  pubiifhed  in 
all  the  cities  of  Peloponnefus. 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  OCtavius,  who  were  charged 
with  this  commiffion,  went  firft  to  Thebes,  where 
they  very  much  praifedthe  citizens,  and  exhorted  them 
to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Pe¬ 
loponnefus,  they  boafted  every  where  of  the  lenity  and 
moderation  of  the  fenate,  which  they  proved  by  their 
late  decree  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  They  found 
great  divifions  in  almoll  all  the  cities,  efpecially  among 
the  vEtohans,  occafioned  by  two  faftions  which  divided 
them  one  for  the  Ramans,  and  the  other  for  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians.  The  alfembly  of  Achaia  was  not  exempt 
fromthefe  divifions;  but  the  wifdorn  of  the  perfons  of 
greatelt  authority  prevented  their  conferences.  The 
advice  of  Archon,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
league,  was  to  aft  according  to  conjunctures,  to  leave 
no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending 
powers  againft  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  into  which  thofe  were  fallen,  who  had  not  fuffi- 
ciently  comprehended  the  power  of  the  Romans.  This 
advice  prevailed,  and  it  was  refolved,  that  Archon 
ihould  be  made  chief  magiftrate,  and  Polybius  captain- 
general  of  the  horfe. 

About  this  time  Attains,  having  fomething  to  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Aclnean  league,  caufed  the  new  ma¬ 
giftrate  to  be  founded;  who,  determinate  in  favour  of 
the  Romans  and  their  allies,  promifed.  that  prince  to 
fupport  his  fuit  with  all  his  power.  The  affair  in 
queftion  was,  to  have  a  decree  reverfed,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  the  ftatues  of  king  Eumenes 
fliould  be  removed,  from  the  public  places.  At  the 
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firft  council  that  was  held  the  ambalfadors  of  Attains 
were  introduced  to  the  aflembly,  who  demanded,  that 
in '  confederation  lor  the  prince  who  lent  them,  Eu- 
inenes  his  brother  lbould  be  rePtored  to  the  honours  the 
republic  had  formerly  •  decreed  him.  Archon  fup- 
ported  this  demand,  but  with  great  moderation.  Po¬ 
lybius  fpoke  with  more  force,  enlarged  upon  the  me¬ 
rit  and  fervices  of  Eumenes,  demonftrated  the  in- 
juftice  ol  the  firft  decree,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  aflembly  'applauded  his 
dilcourfe,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Eumenes  fhould  be 
reftored  to  all  his  honours. 

It  was  at  this  time  Rome  q  Pent  Popilius  to  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  to  prevent  his  enterprifes  againft 
Egypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  em¬ 
ployment.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  two 
confuls  lately  eledled,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  fet  out,  Perfeus  had  conceived  the  defign 
of  taking  the  advantage  of  the  winter  to  make  an 
expedition  againft  Illyria,  which  was  the  only  pro¬ 
vince  from  whence  Macedonia  had  reafon  to  fear  ir¬ 
ruptions  during  the  king’s  being  employed  againft  the 
Romans.  This  expedition  fucceeded  very  happily  for 
him,  and  almoft  without  any  lofs  on  his  fide.  Pie 
began  with  the  fiege  of  Ufcana,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  how, 
and  took  it,  alter  a  defence  of  fome  duration.  He 
afterwards  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  ftrong  places 
in  the  country,  the  moll  part  of  which  had  Roman 
garrifons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  pri- 
foners. 

Perfeus,  at  the  fame  time,  Pent  ambafiadors  to  Gen- 
tius,  one  ot  the  kings  of  Illyria,  to  induce  him  to 
quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to  him. 
Gentius  was  far  from  being  averfe  to  it ;  but  he  obferved 
that  having  neither  munitions  of  war  nor  money,  he 
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was  in  no  condition  to  declare  aaainft  the  Romans  ; 
which  was  explaining  himfelf  fufHciently.  Perfeus, 
who  was  avaricious,  did  not  underhand,  or  rather  af¬ 
fected  not  to  underhand,  his  demand,  and  lent  a  fe- 
cond  embaffy  to  him,  without  mention-of  money,  and 
received  the  fame  anfwer.  Polybius  obferves,  that 
this  fear  of  expences,  which  denotes  a  little  mean 
foul,  and  entirely  difhonours  a  prince,  made  many  of 
his  enterprifes  mifcarry,  and  that  it  he  would  have 
facrificed  certain  fums,  and  thofe  far  from  confider- 
able,  he  might  have  engaged  feveral  republics  and 
princes  in  his  party.  Can  fuch  a  blindnefs  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  rational  creature  1  Polybius  confiders  it  as 
a  punifhment  from  the  Gods. 

Perfeus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia, 
made  tnem  march  afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  hrong 
city  of  Ai-tolia,  above  the  gulph  of  Ambracia.  The 
people  had  given  him  hopes,  that  they  would  furren- 
der  it  as  foon  as  he  appeared  before  the  walls ;  but  the 
Romans  prevented  them,  and  threw  fuccours  into  the 
place. 

Early  in  the  fpring  the  conful  Marcius  left  Rome, 
and  went  to  Thelfaly,  from  whence,  without  lofing 
time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  affured,  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  attack  Perfeus  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions. 

Upon  the  report  r  that  the  Roman  army  was 
ready  to  take  the  field,  Archon,  chief  magiflrate  of 
the  Achasans,  to  juftify  his  country  from  the  fufpi- 
cions  and  bad  reports  that  had  been  propagated  again  ft 
it,  advifed  the  Achaeans  to  pal’s  a  decree,  by  which  it 
fliould  be  ordained,  that  they  fhould  march  an  army  into 
Thelfaly,  and  lhare  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war,  with 
the  Romans.  That  decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were 
given  to  Archon  to  raife  troops,  and  to  make  all  the 
neceffary  preparations.  It  was  afterwards'  refolved, 
that  ambaffadors  Ihould  be  fent  to  the  conful,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  refolution  of  the  republic,  and 
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to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achaean  army 
fhould  join  him.  Polybius,  our  hiftorian,  with  fome 
others,  was  charged  with  this  embaffy.  They  found 
the  Romans  had  quitted  Theffaly,  and  were  encamped 
in  Perrhoebia,  between  Azora  and  Dolichaea,  greatly 
perplexed  about  the  rout  it  was  necelfary  to  take. 
They  followed  them  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
lpeaking  to  the  conful,  and  fhared  with  him  in  all  the 
dangers  he  ran  in  entering  Macedonia. 

Perfeus,  1  who  did  not  know  what  rout  the  conful 
would  take,  had  polled  confiderable  bodies  of  troops 
in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  pafs.  For  himfelf,  he  encamped  with  the  reft 
ot  his  army  near  Dium,  marching  and  counter-march¬ 
ing  without  much  defign, 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  refolved  to  pafs 
the  foreft  that  covered  part  of  the  country  called 
O&olopha.  He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  fur- 
mount,  the  ways  were  fo  fteep  and  impracticable,  and 
had  feifed  an  eminence,  by  way  of  precaution,  which 
favoured  his  palfage.  From  hence  the  enemy’s  camp, 
which  was  not  diftant  above  a  thoufand  paces,  hnd  all 
the  country  about  Dium  and  Phila  might  be  difco- 
vered ;  which  very  much  animated  the  foldiers,  who 
had  before  their  eyes  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped 
to  enrich  themfelves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had 
polled  to  defend  this  pafs,  with  a  body  of  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  men,  feeing  the  eminence  polfelfed  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  ot  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  conful, 
who  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  harafled  his 
troops  lor  two  days,  and  diilrelfed  them  very  much 
by  frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble, 
not  being  able  either  to  advance  with  fafety,  or  retreat 
without  ihame  or  even  danger.  He  had  no  other 
choice  to  make,  but  to  purfue  an  undertaking  with 
vigour,  formed,  perhaps,  with  too  much  boldnefs 
and  temerity,  and  which  could  not  fucceed  without  a 
determinate  perfeverance,  often  crowned  in  the  end 
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with  fuccefs.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  conful  had  had 
to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  ot  Macedonia  in  thenar- 
row  defile,  where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would 
infallibly  have  received  a  great  blow.  But  Perfeus, 
inflead  of  fending  frefh  troops  to  fupport  Hippias, 
the  cries  of  whole  foldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in 
bis  camp,  and  ot  going  in  perfon  to  attack  the  enemy, 
amufed  hitnfelf  with  making  ufelefs  excuifions,  with 
his  horfe,  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that 
negleft  gave  the  Romans  opportunity  to  extricate 
themfelves  from  the  bad  affair  in  which  they  had  em¬ 
barked. 

It  was  not  without  infinite  pains  they  effe&ed  this ; 
the  horfes  laden  with  the  baggage  finking  under  their 
loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  falling 
down  at  almoft  every  ftep  they  took.  The  elephants 
efpecially  gave  them  great  trouble :  It  was  neceffary 
to  find  fome  new  means  for  their  defeent  in  fuch  ex¬ 
tremely  fleep  places.  Having  cleared  the  fnow  on 
thefe  defeents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  way,  at  the  diftance  of  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elephant  from  each 
other.  Upon  thofe  beams  they  laid  planks  of  thirty 
feet  length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  they 
covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  bridge, 
leaving  fome  interval  they  erefted  a  fecond,  then  a 
third  and  fo  on  to  as  many  of  the  fame  kind  as  were 
neceffary.  The  elephant  paffed  from  the  firm  ground 
to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they 
had  contrived  to  lower  the  beams  infenfibly  that  flip- 
ported  it,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge: 
he  went  on  in  that  manner  to  the  fecond,  and  all  the 
reft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs*the  fatigues  they  undef- 
went  in  this  pafs,  the  foldiers  being  often  obliged  to 
roll  upon  the  ground,  becaufe  it  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  keep  their  legs.  It  was  agreed,  that  with  an 
handful  of  rnen  the  enemy  might  have  entirely  de¬ 
feated  the  R.oman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulties 
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Acuities  and  dangers,  it  arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found 
itfelf  out  of  danger. 

As  the  conful  1  feemed  then  to  have  entirely  over¬ 
come  the  greateft  difficulty  of  nis  enterprise,  Polybius 
thought  this  a  proper  time  for  prefenting  Marcius  with 
the  decree  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  allure  him  of  their 
resolution  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  ffiare 
with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers  of  this  war: 
Marcius,  after  having  thanked  the  Achasans  for  their 
good  will  in  the  kindell  terms,  told  them,  they  might 
Spare  themfelves  the  trouble  and  expence  that  war 
would  give  them ;  that  he  would  difpenfe  with  both; 
and  that,  in  the  prefent  pollute  of  affairs,  he  had  no 
occafion  for  the  aid  of  the  allies.  After  this  difcourfe, 
Polybius’s  colleagues  returned  into  Achaia. 

Polybius  only  continued  in  the  Roman  army  till  the 
conful,  having  received  advice  that  Appius,  furnamed 
Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achaeans  a  body  of  five 
thoufand  men  to  be  fent  him  into  Epirus,  difpatched 
him  home,  with  advice,  not  to  fuffer  his  republic  to 
furnilh  thofe  troops,  or  engage  in  expences  entirely 
unneceffary,  as  Appius  had  no  reafon  to  demand  that 
aid.  It  is  difficult,  fays  the  hiltorian,  to  difcover  the 
real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Was  he  for  Sparing  the  Achaeans,  or  laying  a 
fnare  for  them ;  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  Ap- 
pius’s  power  to  undertake  any  thing. 

Whilft  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of 
the  enemy’s  approach.  That  news  alarmed  him  terri¬ 
bly.  Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  changing 
every  moment  his  refolution,  he  cried  out,  and  la¬ 
mented  his  being  conquered  without  fighting.  He 
recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
defence  of  the  paffes;  fent  *  the  guilt  ftatues  at  Dium 
on  board  his  fleet,  left  they  Should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans;  gave  orders  that  his  treafures,  laid  up 

at 
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at  Pella,  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  fea,  and  all  his 
gailies-at  Theflalonica  burnt.  For  himfelf  he  returned 
to  Pydna. 

The  conful  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from 
whence  it  was  impoffible  to  difengage  himfelf  without 
the  enemy’s  permiffion.  There  was  no  palling  for  him 
but  by  two  forefts ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate 
through  the  vallies  of  Tempe  into  Thelfaly,  and  by 
the  other,  beyond  Dium,  enter  farther  into  Mace¬ 
donia;  and  both  tliefe  important  polls,  were  polfelfed 
by  Prong  garrifons  for  the  Jiing.  So  that  if  Perfeus 
had  only  Paid  ten  days  without  taking  fright,  it  had 
been  impofiible  lor  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thef- 
faly  by  Tempe,  and  the  conful  would  have  had  no  pafs 
for  provifions  to  him.  For  the  ways  through  Tempe 
are  bordered  by  fuch  vap  precipices,  that  the  eye  could 
fcarce  luPain  the  view  of  them  without  dazzling.  The 
king’s  troops  guarded  this  pafs  at  four  feveral  places, 
of  which  the  laP  was  fo  narrow,  that  ten  men,  well 
armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the  entrance.  The 
Romans  therefore,  not  being  able  either  to  receive 
provi lions  by  the  narrow  palfes  of  Tempe,  nor  to  get 
through  them,  muP  have  been  obliged  to  regain  the 
mountains,  from  whence  they  came  down,  which  was 
become  impra&icable,  the  enemy  having  polfefled 
themfelves  of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they 
had  left,  was  to  open  their  way  through  their  enemies 
to  Dium  in  Macedonia;  which  *  would  have  been  no 
lefs  difficult,  if  the  gods,  fays  Livy,  had  not  deprived 
Perfeus  of  prudence  and  counfel.  For  in  making  a 
folfe  with  entrenchments  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  abfolutely 
fhut  them  out,  and  Popped  them  ffiort.  But  in  the 
blinclnefs,  into  which  his  fear  had  thrown  the  king, 
he  never  faw  nor  did  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  fave  himfelf,  left  all  the  palfes  of  his 

kingdom 

*  Quod  nifi  dii  ir.entm  regi  ademjfent ,  ipfum  iugehth  diff-cuUails  trh: , 
Liv. 
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kingdom  open  and  unguarded,  and  took  refuge  at 
Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  con fu l  perceived  aright,  that  he  owed  ImTafety 
to  the  king’s  timidity  and  imprudence.  He  ordered 
the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was  at  Lariffa,  to  feife  the 
pofts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perfeus  had  aban¬ 
doned  to  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  accident;  and  Lent 
Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the  pafles  in  the  way  to  Dium. 
When  he  was  informed  that  the  ways  were  open  and 
unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two  days,  and  en¬ 
camped  his  army  near  theuemple  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  prevent  ltsflieing  plundered.  Having 
entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  and  well  fortified,  he  was  exceedingly  furprifed, 
that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  fo  eafily.  He  continued 
his  march,  and  made  himfelt  mafter  of  feveral  places, 
almolf  without  any  refiftance.  But  the  farther  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  the.lefs  provifions  he  found,  and  the  more  the 
dearth  increafed ;  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Dium.  He  was  alfo  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  Phila,  where  the  praetor  Lucretius  had  informed 
him  he  might  find  provifions  in  abundance.  His  quit¬ 
ting  Dium  fuggefted  to  Perfeus,  that  it  was  now  time 
to  recover  by  his  courage,  what  he  had  loft  by  his  fear. 
He  repolTeffed  himfelf  therefore  of  that  city,  and  foon 
repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  fide,  befieged  and 
took  Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league 
diftant  from  Phila. 

Perfeus  having  recovered  his  fright,  and  refumed 
fpirit,  would  have  been  very  glad  that  his  orders  to 
throw  his  treafures  at  Pella  into  the  fea,  and  burn  all 
his  fiiips  at  TheffaloHica,  had  not  been  executed.  An- 
dronicus,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had 
delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  repentance 
which  might  foon  follow  that  command,  as  indeed  it 
happened.  Nicias,  lefs  aware,  had  thrown  all  the 
money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  fea.  But  his  fault 
was  foon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almofl 
the  whole  money  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  To  re¬ 
ward 
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ward  their  fervices  the  king  caufed  them  all  to  be  put 
to  death  fecretly  as  he  did  Andronicus  and  Nicias ;  fo 
much  was  he  afhamed  of  the  abjeft  terror  to  which  he 
had  abandoned  himfelf,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have 
any  witnelTes  or  traces  of  it  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  palTed  on  both  Tides  by  fea  and 
land,  which  were  neither  of  much  confequence  nor 
importance. 

When  Polybius  “  returned  from  his  embaffy  into 
Peloponnefus,  Appius’s  letter,  in  which  he  demanded 
five  thoufand  men,  had  been  received  there.  Some 
time  after,  the  council  affetnbled  at  Sicyon,  to  delibe¬ 
rate  upon  that  affair,  gave  Polybius  great  perplexity. 
Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from  Marcius, 
had  been  an  inexcufable  fault.  On  the  other  fide,  it 
was  dangerous  to  refufe  the  Romans  the  troops  they 
might  have  occafion  for,  of  which  the  Achaeans  were 
in  no  want.  To  extricate  themfelves  in  fo  delicate  a 
conjuncture,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  decree  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate,  that  prohibited  their  having  any  regard  to 
the  letters  of  the  generals,  unlefs  an  order  of  the  fenate 
was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  fent 
with  his.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before 
any  thing  was  fent  to  Appius,  it  was  neceffary  to 
inform  the  conful  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his 
decifion  upon  it.  By  that  means  Polybius  faved  the 
Achaeans  the  fum  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
crowns  at  leaft. 

In  the  mean  time  *  arrived  ambaffadors  at  Rome, 
from  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  alfo  from  the 
Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perfeus.,  The  former  expref- 
fed  themfelves  very  modeffly,  declaring  that  Prufias 
had  conftantly  adhered  to  the  Roman  party,  andfhould 
continue  to  do  fo  during  the  war;  but  that  having  pro- 
mifed  Perfeus  to  employ  his  good  offices  for  him  with 
the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  defired, 
if  it  were  poffible,  that  they  would  grant  him  that 
favour,  and  make  fuch  ufe  of  his  mediation  as  they 

flieuld 

*  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  14 — 16. 
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fhould  think  convenient.  The  language  of  the  Rho¬ 
dians  was  very  different.  After  having  fet  forth,  in 
a  lofty  flyle,  the  fervices  they  had  done  the  Roman 
people,  and  afcribed  to  themfelves  the  greateft  fhare 
in  the  vi&ories  they  had  obtained,  and  efpecially  in 
that  over  Antiochus,  they  added:  that  whilfl  the  peace 
fubfiffed  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they 
had  negociated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Perfeus;  that 
they  had  fufpended  it  againfl  their  will,  and  without 
any  fubjeft  of  complaint  on  the  king’s  part,  becaufe  it 
had  pleafed  the  Romans  to  engage  them  on  their  fide  • 
that  for  three  years,  which  this  war  had  continued,  thev 
had  fuffered  many  inconveniences  from  it;  that  their 
trade  by  fea  being  interrupted,  the  ifland  found  itfelf 
in  great  flraits,  from  the  redufdion  of  its  revenues,  and 
other  advantages  arifing  from  commerce  ;  that  being  no 
longer  able  to  fupport  Inch  confiderable  Ioffes  they  had 
fent  ambaffadors  into  Macedonia,  to  king  Perfeus,  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  neceffary  that  he 
fhould  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they 
were  alfo  fent  to  Rome  to  make  the  fame  declaration  • 
that  if  either  of  the  parties  refufed  to  come  into  fo  rea- 
fonable  a  propofal  the  Rhodians  fhould  know  what  thev 
had  to  do. 

It  is  eafv  to  judge  in  what  manner  fo  vain  and  pre- 
fumptuous  a  difcourfe  was  received.  Some  hifiorian? 
tell  us,  all  the  anfwer  that  was  given  to  it  was,  to  order 
a  decree  of  the  fenate,  whereby  the  Canans.  and 
Lycians  were  declared  free,  to  be  read  in  their  pre¬ 
fence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  quick,  and 
mortifying  them  in  the  moft  fenftble  part,  for  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  an  authority  over  both  thofe  people.  Othera 
fay  the  fenate  anfwejed  in  few  words:  that  the  difpofi. 
taon  of  the  Rhodians,  and  their  fecret  intrigues  with 
Perfeus,  had  been  long  known  at  Rome.  That  when 
the  Roman  people  fhould  have  conquered  him,  of 
which  they  expe&ed  advice  every  day,  they  fhould 
know  in  their  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  fhould 
then  treat  their  allies  according  to  their  refpeaive 
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merits.  They  made  the  ambaffadors,  however,  the 
ufual  prefents. 

The  conful  O.  Marcius’s  letter  was  then  read,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  he  had  en¬ 
tered  Macedonia  after  having  buffered  incredible  diffi¬ 
culties  in  pafiing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added, 
that  by  the  wife  precaution  of  the  praetor  he  had  fuffi- 
cient  provifions  for  the  whole  winter;  having  received 
from  the  Epirots  twenty  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat, 
and  teh  thoufand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  neceffary 
to  pay  their  ambaffadors  then  at  Rome :  That  it  was 
alfo  neceffary  to  fend  him  clothes  for  the  foldiers ;  that 
he  wanted  two  hundred  horfe,  efpecially  from  Numidia, 
becaufe  there  were  none. of  that  kind  in  the  country 
where  he  wTas.  All  thefe  articles  were  exafifly  and  im¬ 
mediately  executed. 

After  this  they  gave  audience  to  Onefimus,  a  Mace¬ 
donian  nobleman.  He  had  always  advifed  the  king  to 
obferve  the  peace;  and  putting  him  in  mind  that  his 
father  Philip,  to  the  laft  day  of  his  life,  had  caufed  his 
treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  conftantly  read  to  him 
twice  every  day,  he  had  admonifhed  him  to  do  as 
much,  if  not  with  the  fame  regularity,  at  leaft  from 
time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  diffuade  him  from  the 
war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himfelf  from  his 
councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be 
witnefs  to  the  refolutions  taken  in  them  which  he  could 
not  approve.  At  length,  feeing  himfelf  become  fuf- 
pp£ied,  and  tacitly  confidered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken 
refuge  amongft  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  conful.  Having  made  this  relation  to  the 
fenate  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
provided  magnificently  for  his  fubfiftence. 
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Sect.  IV.  Paulus  sEmilius  chofen  conful.  He  Jets  out 
for  Macedonia  with  the  prat  or  Cn.  Octavius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet.  Perfeus  folicits  aid  on  all  fides.  His 
avarice  lofes  him  confider able  allies .  .  The  prator  Ani¬ 
cius's  victories  in  Illyria.  Paulus  JEmilius' s  celebrated 
viftcry  over  Perfeus  near  the  city  of  Pydna.  Perfeus 
taken  with  all  his  children.  The  command  of  Paulus 
ALmihus  in  Macedonia  prolonged.  Decree  oj  the  ftnate 
granting  liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians. 
Paulus  mill  us,  during  the  winter -quarters,  vfits  the 
mojl  celebrated  cities  of  Greece.  Upon  his  return  to 
Amphipolis  he  gives  a  great  fea.fl.  He  marches  for 
Rome.  On  his  way  he  f offers  his  army  to  plunder  all 
the  cities  of  Epirus.  He  enters  Rome  in  triumph. 
Death  of  Perfeus.  Cn.  Oclavius  and  L.  Anicius  have 
alfo  the  honour  of  a  triumph  decreed  them. 

*  |  ’'HE  time  for  the  comitia,  *  or  a  Jembl.es  to  elect 
confuls  at  Rome,  approaching,  all  the  world  were 
anxious  to  knowupon  whom  fo  important  a  choice  would 
Jail,  and  nothing  elfe  was  talked  of  in  all  converfations. 
They  were  not  Tatisfied  with  the  confuls  who  had  been 
employed  for  three  years  againft  Perleus,  and  had  very 
ill  juftained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  They  called 
to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  againft 
his  father  Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fue  for  peace; 
againft  Antiochus.who  was  drivenbeyond  mountTaurus, 
and  forced  to  pay  a  great  tribute ;  and  what  was  ftill  more 
confiderable,  againft  Hannibal,  the  greateft  general  that 
liad  ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  quit  Italy  after  a  war 
of  more  than  ftxteen  years  continuance,  and  conquered 
in  his  own  country  almoft  under  the  very  walls  of  Car¬ 
thage.  The  formidable  preparations  ol  Perfeus,  and  fome 
advantages  gained  by  him  in  the  former  campaigns,  aug¬ 
mented  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Romans.  They  plainly 
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diftinguifhed  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was 
necefTary  to  choofe  a  general  for  his  tvifdom,  valour, 
and  experience;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  prefiding 
in  fo  important  a  war  as  that  now  upon  their  hands. 

All  the  world  caft  their  eyes  upon  Paulus  FEmilius. 
There  are  times  when  diflinguifhed  merit  unites  the 
voices  of  the  public;  and  nothing  is  more affebiing  than 
fuch  a  judgment,  founded  upon  theknowledge  of  a  man’s 
pall  fervices,  the  army’s  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and 
the  hate’s  preffing  occafion  for  his  valour  and  conduft. 
Paulus  rEmilius  was  near  fixty  years  old;  but  age, with¬ 
out  impairing  his  faculties  in  the  leaft,  had  rather  im¬ 
proved  them  with  maturity  of  wifdom  and  judgment ; 
jnoreneceflary  in  ageneralthaneven  valour  and  bravery. 
He  had  been  conful  thirteen  years  before  and  had  acquir¬ 
ed  the  general  efteem  during  his  adminiflration.  But  the 
people  repaid  his  fervices  with  ingratitude,  having ref'ufed 
to  raife  him  again  to  the  fame  dignity,  though  he  had 
folicited  it  with  fufficient  ardour.  For  feveral  years  he 
had  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  folely  employed  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  in  which  no  father  ever  fuc- 
ceeded  better,  nor  was  more  glorioufiy  rewarded  for  his 
care.  All  his  relations,  all  his  friends,  made  inflances 
to  him  to  comply  with  the  people’s  wifhes  in  taking  upon 
him  the  confulfhip:  blit  believing  himfelf  no  longer  ca¬ 
pable  of  commanding  he  avoided  appearing  in  public, 
kept  himfelf  at  home,  and  fhunned  honours  with  as 
much  folicitude  as  others  generally  purfue  them.  How¬ 
ever,  when  he  faw  the  people  aflemble  every  morning 
in  crowds  before  his  door,  that  they  fummoned  him  to 
the  forum,  and  exclaimed  highly  againft  his  obflinate 
refufal  to  ferve  his  country,  he  gave  in  at  laft  fo  their  re- 
monffranc.es,  and  appearing  amongft  thofe  who  afpired 
to  that  dignity  he  feemed  lefs  to  receive  the  command 
of  the  army  than  to  give  the  people  the  alhirance  of  an 
approaching  and  complete  vicfory.  The  confulfhip 
was  conferred  upon  him  unanimoufly,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia 
E-.  •  decreed 
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decreed  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  though 
Livy  fays  it  tell  to  him  by  lot. 

It- is-  faid,  that  the  day  he  was  defied  general  in  the 
war  agfiinil  Perfeus,  at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all 
the  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  honour,  he  found 
his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little  infant,  who  on 
feeing  him  fell  a  crying  bitterly.  He  embraced,  and 
afkcd  her  the  caufe  of  her  tear  s.  Tertia  hugging  him 
with  her  little  arms,  “  You  do  not  know  then,”  faid  (lie,. 
“  that  our  Perfeus  is  dead,  papa.”  She  fpoke  of  a  little 
dog  fhe  had  brought  up,  called  Ptrfais.  “  And  at  a 
very  good  time,  my  dear  child,”  laid  Patilus  yEmilius, 
flruck  with  the  word,  “  I  accept  this  omen  with  joy.” 
The  ancients  carried  their  fuperftition  upon  this  kind  of 
fortuitous  circum (lances  very  high. 

The  manner  a  in  which  Paulus  /Thnilius  prepared  for 
the  war  he  was  charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the 
fuccefs  tube  expe&ed  from  it.  Pie  demanded,  hrff,  that 
eommifiioners  fhould  be  fent  into  Macedonia  to  in fpetl 
the  army  and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an 
exafd  inquiry,  of  the  number  of  troops  which  were 
necelTary  to  be  added  both  by  fea  and  land.  They  were 
alfo  to  inform  themfelves,  as  near  as  poffible,  of  the 
number  of  the  king’s  forces ;  where  they  and  the  Romans 
a&ually  lay;  if  the  latter  were  actually  encamped  in  the 
forefls,  or  had  entirely  pafled  them,  and  were  arrived  in 
the  plain ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might  rely  with 
certainty;  which  of  them  were  dubious  and  wavering; 
and  who  they  might  regard  as  declared  enemies ;  for  how 
long  time  they  had  provifions,  and  from  whence  they 
might  be  fupplied  with  them  either  by  land  or  water  ; 
what  had  paired  during  the  laft  campaign,  either  in  the 
army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  experienced 
general,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  be  fully  apprifed  in  all 
thefe  circumftances;  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  could  not  be 
formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted  without  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them.  The  fenate  approved  thefe  wile  mea- 

fures 

*  Liv.  I.  xliv.  n.  18 — 22c  Plut.  in  Paul.  Emil.  p.  260. 
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fares  very  much,  and  appointed  commifficners.with  the 
approbation  of  Paulus  Almilius  whofet  out twodavs after. 

During  their  abfence,  audience  was  given  the  arc- 
baffedcrs  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen 
of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome  of  the 
unjuft  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  which, 
have  been  before  related. 

T  he  com;;.;  hi  oners  had  made  good  ufe  of  their  time. 
Upon  their  ret  ;rn  they  reported,  that  Marcius  had  forced 
the  caffes  of  Macedonia,  to  get  entrance  into  the  country, 
but  with  more  danger  than  utility :  that  the  king  teas  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Pieria,  and  in  actual  pofTeffion  of  it :  that  the 
two  camps  were  very  near  each  other,  being  feparated 
only  by  the  river  Enfpaeus :  that  the  king  avoided  a  bat- 
tie,  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  neither  in  a  condition 
to  oblige  him  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines ;  that  to  the 
other  inconveniences,  a  very  fevere  winter  had  happen¬ 
ed,  from  which  they  could  not  but  buffer  exceedingly  in 
a  mountainous  country,  and  be  entirely  prevented  from 
afting;  and,  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  fix  days : 
that  the  army  of  the  Macedonians  \yas  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  thirty  thoufand  men :  thalif  Appius  Claudius 
had  been  fufficiently  ftrong  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lychnidus  in  Illyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  good  ef¬ 
fect  againft  king  Gentiut ;  but  that  Claudius,  and  his 
troops,  were  actually  in  great  danger,  unlefs  a  confider- 
able  re-inforcement  were  immediately  fent  him,  or  he 
ordered  directly  to  quit  the  port  he  was  in.  That  after 
having  vifited  the  camp,  they  had  repaired  to  the  fleet  : 
that  they  had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead 
of  difeafes;  that  the  reft  of  the  allies,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Sicily,  were  returned  home;  and  that  the  fleet  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  want  of  Teamen  and  foldiers:  that  thofe  who 
remained  had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes : 
that  Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  juft  fhown 
themfelves,  difappeared  immediately,  without  any  vifi- 
ble  caufe;  and  that  it  feemed  his  inclinations  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  be  relied  on:  but  that  as  for  his 
brother  Attalus  his  good-will  was  not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  report  of  the  commiffioners,  after  Paulus 
iEmilius  had  given  his  opinion,  the  fenate  decreed,  that 
he  fhould  fet  forward  without  lofs  of  time  for  Macedonia, 
with  the  praetor  Gn.  Octavius,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  L.  Anicius,  another  praetor,  who  was  to 
fucceed  Ap.  Claudius,  in  his  poft  near  Lychnidus  in 
Illyria.  The  number  of  troops  each  of  them  was  to 
command,  was  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  array  of  Paulus  jEmilius  con¬ 
fided,  amounted  to  twenty-five  thoufand  eight  hundred 
men  ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each  composed  of 
fix  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe ;  as  many  of 
the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of 
horfe.  Hehad,befldes,  fix  hundred  horfe  raifed  in  Gallia 
Cifalpina,  and  fome  auxiliary  troops  from  the  allies  of 
Greece  and  Afia.  The  whole,  in  all  probability,  did 
not  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  men.  The  praetor  Anicius 
had  alfo  two  legions;  but  they  confided  of  only  five 
thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe  each;  which, 
with  ten  thoufand  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred 
horfe,  compofed  the  army  under  him  of  twenty-one 
thoufand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  ferved  on 
board  the  fleet  were  five  thoufand  men.  Thefe  three 
bodies  together  made  fifty-fix  thoufand  two  hundred  menL 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this 
year  in  Macedonia,  feemed  of  the  laft  confequence,  all 
precautions  were  taken  that  might  conduce  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it.  The  conful  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the 
tribunes  who  were  to  ferve  in  it,  and  each  commanded 
in  his  turn  an  entire  legion.  It  was  decreed  that  none 
fhould  be  elefted  into  this  employment,  but  fuch  as  had 
already  ferved,  and  Paulus  ALmilius  was  left  at  liberty 
to  choofe  out  of  all  the  tribunes  fuch  as  he  approved  for 
his  army:  he  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  muff  be  allowed  the  Romans  afted  with  great  wif- 
dom  upon  this  occafion.  They  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
unanimoufly  chofen  conful  and  general,  the-  perfon 
amongft  them  who  was  indifputably  the  greateft  captain, 
of  his  time.  They  had  refolved  that  no  officers  fhould  be 
raifed  to  the  poft  of  tribune,  but  fuch  as  were  diftinguifhed 
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by  their  merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  inftanced  in 
real  fervice;  advantages  that  are  not  always  theeffetf  of 
birth  or  feniority  ;  to  which,  indeed  the  Romans  paid 
little  or  no  regard.  1  hey  did  more ;  by  a  particular  ex¬ 
ception,  compatible  with  republican  government,  Paulus 
/Hmilius  was  left  at  entire  liberty  to  choofe  fuch  of  the 
tribunes  as  he  thought  fit,  well  knowing  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  perfeti  union  between  the  general  and  the 
offi  cers  who  ferve  under  him,  m  order  to  the  exa£t  and 
punctual  execution  of  the  commands  of  the  former, who 
is  in  a  manner  the  foul  of  the  army,  and  ought  to  direbt 
all  its  motions,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  heft 
imderfianding  between  them,  founded  in  a  paffion  for 
the  public  good,  with  which  neither  interefl,  jealoufy, 
nor  ambition,  are.  capable  of  interfering. 

After  allthefe  regulations  were  made,  the  conful  Paulus 
Aiimilius  repaired  from  the  fenate  to  the  affembly  oi  the 
people,  to  whom  he  fpoke  in  this  manner:  “  You  feem 
“  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expreffed  more  joy  when 

Macedonia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elebted 
s'  conful,  or  entr  ~d  upon  that  office;  and  to  me  your 
“  joy  feemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  conceived 
“  that  1  fhould  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and 
V  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in 
“  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance. 
“  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  gods,*  who 
“  have  occafioned  Macedonia  to  tall  to  my  lot,  will  alfo 
“  affifl  me  with  their  protebfion  in  conducing  and  ter- 
“  minatingthis  war  fuccefsfully  :  but  of  this  I  may  ven- 
“  ture  to  affure  you,  that  I  fhall  do  my  utmofl  not  to  fall 
“  fhort  of  your  expebfations.  The  fenate  has  wifely 
“  regulated  every  thing  neceflary  in  the  expedition  I  am 
“  charged  with;  and,  as  I  am  ordered  to  let  out  imme- 
“  diately,  I  fliall  make  no  delay,  and  know  that  my  col- 
“  league  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  pub- 
“  lie  fervice,  will  raife  and  march  off  the  troops  ap- 
“  pointed  for  me,  with  as  much  ardour  and  expedition, 
“  as  if  they  were  for  himfelf.  I  fhall  take  cave  to  remit 

to 

*  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  the divinity 
p  reticles  over  chance. 
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“  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  fenate,  an  exafil  account  ot 
“  all  that  pail'es ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and 
“  truth  ot'  my  letters;  but  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  great  fa- 
“  vour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight 
“  out  of  credulity  upon  the  light  reports,  which  are  fre- 
“  quently  fpread  abroad  without  any  author.  I  perceive 
“  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  whatever 
“  refolution  people  may  form  to  obviate  thefe  rumours, 
“  they  will  not  fail  to  make  impreflion,  and  infpire  I 
“  know  not  what  difcouragement.  There  are  thofe, who 
“  in  company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies, 
“  make  difpofitions,  and  prefcribe  all  the  operations  of 
“  the  campaign.  They  know  better  than  we  where  we 
“  ihould  encamp,  and  what  pods  it  is  neceffary  for  us 
“  to  feife  :  at  what  time,  and  by  what  defile  we  ought 
“  to  enter  Macedonia;  where  it  is  proper  to  have  ma- 
“  gazines;  from  whence,  either  by  fea  or  land  we  are 
“  to  bring  provifions;  when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy, 
“and  when  lie  dill.  They  not  only  prefcribe  what  is 
“  bed  to  do,  but  for  deviating  ever  fo  little  from  their 
“  plans,  they  make  it  a  crime  in  their  conful,  and  cite 
“  him  before  their  tribunal.  But  know  Romans,  this 
“  is  of  very  bad  effefif  with  your  generals.  All  have 
“  not  the  refolution  and  condancy  ot  Fabius,  to  defpife 
“  impertinent  reports.  He  could  choofe  rather  to  fuf- 
“  fer  the  people  upon  fuch  unhappy  rumours  to  invade 
“  his  authority,  than  to  ruin  affairs  in  order  to  preferve 
“  their  opinion,  and  an  empty  name.  I  am  far  from 
“  believing,  that  generals  dand  in  no  need  of  advice; 

“  I  think  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduft 
“  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opinion,  and  without 
“  counfel,  fhows  more  prefump.tion  than  prudence.  But 
“  fome  may  aik,  How  then  fhall  we  aft  reafonably?  In 
“  not  luffering  anyperfons  to  obtrude  their  advice  upon 
“  your  generals,  but  fuch  as  are,  in  the  fird  place,verfed 
“  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  learned  from  experience 
“  what  it  is  to  command;  and  in  the  fecond,  who  are 
"  upon  the  fpot,  who  know  the  enemy,  are  witnefles  in 
“  perl  on  to  all  that  palfes,  and  Iharers  with  us  in  all  dan- 
"  gcrs.  If  there  be  any  one  who  conceives  himfelf 

capable 
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tl  capable  of  afftfting  me  with  his  counfels  in  the  war' 
“  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refufe  to  do 
“  the  republic  that  fervice,  but  let  him  go  with  me  into 
“  Macedonia;  (hips,  horfes,  tents,  provifions,  (hall  all 
64  be  fupplied  him  at  my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not 
“  take  fo  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  tranquillity  of 
“  the  city  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  field,  let 
“  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and  con- 
“  tinfte  idle  in  the  port.  The  city  of  itfelf  fupplies 
“  fumcient  matter  of  difcourfe  on  other  fubjefits;  but 
“  as  for  thefe,  let  it  be  filent  upon  them,  and  know,' 
“  that  we  fhall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counfels,  but  fuclv 
“  as  fhall  be  given  us  in  the  camp  itfelf.” 

This  difcourfe  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  which  abounds 
with  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  fliows  that  men  are  the  fame 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  an  incredible 
itch  for  examining,  criticifing,  and  condemning  the 
conduft  of  generals,  and  do  not  obferve,  that  doing  fo 
is  a  manifeft  contradifilion  to  reafon  and  juftice:  to  rea¬ 
fon  ;  for  what  can  be  more  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  than 
to  fee  perfons,  without  any  knowledge  of  experience  in 
war,  fet  themfelves  up  for  cenfors  of  the  moll  able  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magifterial  air  upon  their 
afifions?  to  juftice;  for  the  molt  experienced  can  make 
no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon  the  fpot:  the’ 
jeaft  circumflance  of  time,  place,  difpofition  of  the' 
troops,  fecret  orders  not  divulged,  being  capable  of 
making  an  abfolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of  con- 
du£i.  Butwemuft  not  expefil  to  fee  a  failing  reformed, 
that  has  its  fource  in  the  curiofity  and  vanity  of  human 
nature  ;  and  generals  would  do' wifely,  after  the  example' 
of  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  defpife  thefe  city-reports,  and 
crude  opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  el fe  ' to 
do,  and  have  generally  as  little  judgment  as  bufinefs. 

Paulus  ^Tmilius,b  after  having  difcharged,  according 
to  cuftom,  the  duties  of  religion,  fet  out  for  Macedo¬ 
nia,' 

fc  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  23—29.  Polyb,  Legal.  Ixxxv — lxxxvib  'PWt. 
in  Paul.  iEmil.  p.  260,  261. 
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nia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted. 

Whilft  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  war  at  Rome,  Perfeus,  on  his  fide,  had  rrot  been 
afleep.  The  fear  of  the  approaching  danger  which 
threatened  him  having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his 
avarice,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria, 
three  hundred  talents  in  money  (that  is,  three  hundred 
thoufand  crowns)  and  purchafed  his  alliance  at  that  price. 

He  fent  ambalfadors  at  the  fame  time  to  Rhodes,  con¬ 
vinced,  that  if  that  ifland,  very  powerful  at  that  time  by 
fea,fhou!d  embrace  his  party,  Rome  wouldbe  very  much 
embarraffed.  He  fent  deputies  alfo  to  Eumenes  and  An-' 
tiochus,  two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  ofgivinghim 
great  aid.  Perfeus  did  wifely  in  havifigrecourfe  to  thefe 
meafures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  ftrengfhen  himfelf  by 
fuch  fupports  ;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He 
ought  to  have  begun  by  taking  thofe  fteps,  and  to  have 
made  them  the  ffrlt  foundations  of  his  enterprife.  He 
did  not  think  of  putting- thofe  remote  powers  in  motion, 
till  he  was  reduced  alrnoft  to  extremity,  and  his  affairs- 
next  to  abfolutely  defperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in 
fpeftators  and  affociates  of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  ftfp- 
ports.  The  inftrudfions  which  he  gave  his  ambaffadors 
were  very  folid  and  perfuafivc,  as  we  are  about  to  fee ; 
but  he  fhould  have  made  ufeof  them  three  years  fooner, 
and  have  waited  their  event,  before  he  embarked,  alrnoft 
alone,  in  the  war  againfl  fo  powerful  a  people,  with  fo 
many  refources  in  cal'ef  of  misfortune. 

The  ambaffadors  had  the  fame  inftruftions  for  both 
thofe  kings.  They  reprefented  to  them,  that  there  was  a 
natural  enmity  between  republics  and  monarchies. 
That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  ano-! 
ther,  and  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they' 
employed  the  forces  of  the  kings' them  felves  to  ruinthem 
one  after  another.  That  they  had  crulhed  his  father  by 
the  afliflance  of  Attains ;  that  bv  the  aid  of  Eumenes,' 
and,  in  fome  mcafure,  by  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Ah-- 
tiochus  had  been  fub;efted,  and  that  at  prefent  theyhad- 
armed  Lutnanes  and  Prufias  a  gain  ft  himfelf.  That  after 

i  u 
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the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  fhould  be  deftroyed,  Afra. 
would  be  the  next  to  experience  the  fame  fate ;  of  which 
they  had  already  ufurped  a  part,  under  the  fpecious  co¬ 
lour  of  re-eftablifhing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty;, 
and  that  Syria’s  turn  would  foon  follow.  That  they  had 
already  begun  to  prefer  Prufias  to  Eumenes  by  particu¬ 
lar  diliinfitions  of  honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus 
of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Perfeus  re- 
quefted  of  them,  either  to  incline  the  Romans  to  give 
Macedonia  peace;  or,  if  they  perfevered  in  the  unjuft 
defign  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the. 
common  enemy  of  all  kings.  The  ambaffadors  treated 
with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  referve. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with 
the  pretext  of  ranfoming  prifoners,  and  treated  only  in 
fecret  upon  the  real  caufe  of  it.  There  had  parted  already 
feveral  conferences,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon 
the  fame  fubjeCt,  which  had  began  to  render  that  prince 
very  much  fufpeCted  by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  becaufe 
Eumenes  defired  at  bottom,  that  Perfeus  fhould  be  victo¬ 
rious  againft  the  Romans;  the  enormous  power  he 
would  then  have  had,  would  have  given  him  umbrage, 
and  highly  alarmed  his  jealoufy;  neither  was  he  more 
willing  to  declare  openly  againff,  or  to  make  war  upon 
him.  But,  in  hopes  to  fee  the  two  parties  equally  in¬ 
clined  to  peace ;  Perfeus,  from  his  fear  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  might  befal  him;  the  Romans,  from  being 
weary  of  a  war  fpun  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  he  de- 
fired  to  become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them, 
and  to  make  Perfeus  purchafe  his  mediation,  or  at  leafl 
his  inaCtion  and  neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That  was 
already  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents 
(fifteen  hundred  thou  land  crowns.)  1  he  only  difference 
that  remained,  was  in  fettling  the  time  for  the  payment 
of  that  fum.  Perfeus  was  for  waiting  till  the  fervice 
took  effeft,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to  depolite  the 
money  in  Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe  him-, 
felf  fecure  in  that,  becaufe  Samothracia  depended  on 
Perfeus,  and  therefore  he  infilled  upon  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  part  of  the  money.  T  his  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He 
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He  failed  likewife  in  anothernegociation,whichmight 
have  been  no  lefs  in  his  favour.  He  had  caufed  a  body 
of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  con- 
filling  of  ten  thoufand  horfe  and  as  many  foot,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horfeman,  fiveto 
the  infantry,  and  a  thoufand  to  their  captains.  I  have 
obferved  above,  that  thefe  Gauls  had  taken  the  name  of 
Bafiarnte.  When  he  received  advice  that  they  were  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet 
them  with  half  his  troops,  and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns 
and  villages,  through  which  they  were  topafs,  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle,  (hould  be  provided  for 
them  ;  he  had  prefents  for  their  principal  officers,  of 
horfes,  arms,  and  habits ;  to  thefe  he  added  fome  money, 
which  was  to  be  diftributed  among!!  a  fmall  number;  he 
imagined  to  gain  the  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king 
halted  near  the  river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his 
troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus,  one  of  the  Macedonian 
lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty  leagues  dillant 
from  him.  Antigonus  was  alloniffied  when  he  faw  men 
of  prodigious  llature,  fk.il ful  in  all  the  exercifes  of  the- 
body,  and  in  handling  their  arms  :  and  haughty  and  au¬ 
dacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with  menaces 
and  bravadoes.  He  fet  off,  in  the  bell  terms,  the  orders 
his  mailer  had  given  for  their  good  reception  wherever 
they  palfed,  and  the  prefents  he  had  prepared  for  them; 
after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain 
place  he  mentioned,  and  to  fend  their  principal  officers 
to  the  king.  The  Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  paid 
with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  thefe 
grangers,  came  direftly  to  the  point ;  and  afked,  whe-. 
ther  he  had  brought  the  fum  agreed  on.  As  no  anfwer 
was  given  to  that  queftion,  “  Go,”  faid  he,  “  and  let  . 
your  prince  know,  that  till  he  fends  the  hollages  and 
fums  agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  llir  from  hence.” 
The  king,  upon  the  return  of  his  deputy,  allembled  his 
council.  He  forefaw  what  they  would  advife  ;  but  as 
he  was  a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of 
his  kingdom,  to  difguife  his  avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great 
detd  upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls ;  add- 
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ing,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  fuch  numbers  of 
them  entrance  into  Macedonia,  from  which  every  thing 
was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thoufand  horfe  would  fuf- 
nce  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that  his  foie  appre- 
henfion  was  for  his  money  ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contra- 
difii  him.  Antigonus  returned  to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them 
his  mailer  had  occafion  for  no  more  than  five  thoufand 
horfe.  Upon  which  they  raifed  an  univerfat  dry. arid' 
murmur  again fi.  Perfeus,  who  had  made  thefn  come  fo 
far  to  irifult  them  fo  grofiy.  Clondicus  having  alked 
Antigonus  again,  whether  he  had  brought  the  monev  for 
the  five  thoufand  horfe  ;  as  the  deputy  fought  evafioiis, 
and  gave  no  direfit  arifwers,  the  Gauls  grew  furious,  and 
were  juft  going  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  as  he  violently 
apprehended.  However,  they  had  a  regard  to  his  qua¬ 
lity  of  deputy,  and  difmiffed  him  without  any  ill  treat¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon.  The  Gauls  marched  away  imme¬ 
diately,  refumed  their  rout  to  the  Danube,  and  plun¬ 
dered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perfeus,  with  fo  confiderable  a  reinforcement,  might 
have  given  the  Romans  great  trouble.  He  could  have 
detached  thofe  Gauls  into  Theflaly,  where  they  might' 
have  plundered  the  country,  and"  taken  the  ftrongeft 
places.  By  that  means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river. 
Enipaeus,  he  might  baVe  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Romans  either  to  have  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  of 
which  he  might  have  barred  the  entrance  with  hi S 
troops,  or  to  have  fubfifted  any  longer  in  the  country, 
becaufe  they  could  have  brought  no  provifions  as  be¬ 
fore  from  Theffaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely 
laid  wafte.  The  avarice  by  which  he  was  governed, 
prevented  his  making  any  ufe  of  fo  great,  an  advantage. 

The  fame  vice  made  him  lofe  another  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  Urged  by  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had  at  length  con- 
fented  togive  Gentiusthethreehundred  talents  he  ha'd  de¬ 
manded  above  a  year,  for  railing  troops,  and  fitting  out  a 
fleet.  Paritauchus  had  negociated  this  treaty  for  the  king 
of  Macedonia, and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  of  Illy¬ 
ria  ten  talents  (ten  thoufand  crowns)  in  part  ol  tlie'fum 

promifed 
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promifed  him.  Gentius  difpatched  his  ambaffadors,  and 
with  them  the  perfons  he  could  confide  in,  to  receive  the 
money.  He  dire&ed  them  alfo,  when  all  fhould  be  con¬ 
cluded,  to  join  Perfeus’s  ambaffadors,  and  to  go  with 
them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to  bring  that  republic  into  an 
alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had  reprefented  to  him# 
that  if  the  Rhodians  came  into  it,  Rome  Would  not  be 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  three  powers  united.  Per¬ 
fects  received  thofe  ambaffadors  with  all  poffible  marks  of 
diftinftion.  After  the  exchange  of  hoftages,  and  the  tak- 
ing  of  oaths  on  both  hides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the 
three  hundred  talents.  The  ambaffadors  and  agents  of 
the  Illyrian  repaired  to  Pella,  where  the  money  was  told 
down  to  them,  and  putinto  chefts,  under  the  feal  oi  the 
ambaffadors,  to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Perfects  had 
given  orders  underhand  to  the  perfons  charged  with  this 
convoy,  to  march  flowly, and  by  fmalljournies,  and  when 
they  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  flop  for 
his  further  orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauclms,who 
had  remained  at  the  court  ot  Illyria",  made  preffing  in- 
fiances' to  the  king  to  declare  againft  the  Romans  by  fome 
a£t  of  hoftility.  In  the  meanwhile  arrived  ambaifadors 
from  the  Romans,  to  negociate  an  alliance  with  Gentius. 
He  had  already  received  ten  talents  by  way  of  earnefl,and 
advice  that  the  whole  fum  was  upon  the  road.  Upon 
the  repeated  folieitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of 
all  rights  human  and  divine,  he  caufed  the  two  ambaffa- 
dorstobeimprifoned, under  pretence  that  they  were  fpies. 
As  foon  as  Perfeus  had  received  this  news, believing  him 
fufficiently  and  irretrievably  engaged  againft  the  Romans 
by  fo  glaring  an  a£l,  he  recalled  thofe 'who  earned  the 
three  hundred  talents  ;  congratulating  himfelf  in  fecrer, 
upon  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexte¬ 
rity  in  faving  his  money.  But  he  did  not  fee  that  he  only 
kept  it  in  referve  for  the  viftor  ;  whereas  he  ought  to 
have  employed  it  in  defending  himfelf  againft  him,  and 
to  conquer  him, according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip  and  his 
Ion  Alexander,  the.moft  illuftvious  of  his  predeceffors, 
who  ufed  to  fay,  “  Thatviflory  fhould  be  purclrafed  with 
“  money,  and  not  money  faved  at  the  expence  of  viflorv.” 

The 
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The  ambafTadors  of  Perfeus  and  Gentius  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had  refolved  to  employ 
all  their  credit  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to 
make  peace,  and  to  declare  againft  that  which  lhould 
refufe  to  accept  propcfals  for  an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to 
their  polls  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring;  the  conful 
to  Macedonia,  Ofilavius  to  Orea  with  the  fleet,  and 
Anicius  into  Illyria. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  laft  was  as  rapid  as  fortunate.  He 
was  to  carry  on  the  war  againlt  Gentius  ;  and  put  an  end 
to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  it  was  begun. 
Its  duration  was  only  of  thirty  days.  Having  treated 
Scorca,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  had  furren- 
dered  to  him,  with  great  moderation,  the  other  cities 
foon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  himfelf  was  re¬ 
duced  to  come,  and  throw  himfelf  at  Anicius's  feet  to 
implore  his  mercy ;  confefling  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his* 
fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  abandoned  the  party  of 
the  Romans.  The  praetor  treated  him  with  humanity. 
His  firil  care  was  to  take  the  two  ambalfadors  out  of 
prifon.  He  fent  one  of  them,  named  Perpenna,  to 
Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  viflory,  and  lome  days 
after  caufed  Gentius  to  be  conduced  thither,  with  his- 
wife,  children,  brother,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the. 
country.  The  light  of  fuch  illullrious  prifoners  very, 
much  augmented  the  people’s  jov..  Public  thankl- 
givings  were  made  to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  crowded 
with  avail  concourfe  of  perfons-of  all  fexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  ALmilius  approached  tire  enemy,  be 
found  Perfeus  encamped  near  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountainOlympus,  in  places  which  deemed  inaccelhble. 
He  had  the  Enipaeus  in  front,  whofe  banks  were  very, 
high  ;  and  on  the  fide  where  he  lay  he  had  thrown  up 
good  intrenchments,  with  towers  from  fpace  to  fpace,  on 
which  w'ere  placed  balihae,  and  other  machines  for  dif- 
chargingdartsand  Hones  upontrieenemy  if  they  ventured 
to  approach.  Perfeus  had  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  made  him  believe  himfelf  entirely,  fecure* 

and 
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and  gave  him  hopes  to  weaken,  and  at  laft  repul  fe,  Pan¬ 
ins  iEmilius  by  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he 
would  find  to  fubfift  his  troops,  and  maintain  his  ground, 
in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  ot  adverfary  he  had  to 
cope  with.  Paulus  yEmi lilts  employed  his  thoughts 
folely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action,  and  was  conti¬ 
nual  ly  meditating  expedients  and  meafures  for  executing 
fome  enterprize  with  fuccefs.  He  began  by  eftabliffiing 
an  exa£t  and  feveredifcipline  in  his  army,  which  he  found 
corrupted  by  the  licence  wherein  it  had  been  buffered  to 
live.  He  reformed  feveral  thffigs,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  arms  of  the  troops  as  this. duty  of  centinels.  It  had 
been  a  cuftom  amongff  the  foldiers  to  criticifeupon  their 
general,  to  examine  all  his  affions  amongff  themfelves,  to 
prefcribe  his  conduH,  and  to  explain  upon  what  he 
fhould  or  fhould  not  do.  He  fpoke  to  them  with  resolu¬ 
tion  and  dignity.  He  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  fpch 
difcourfes  did  not  become  a  foldier,  that  he  ought  to  make 
only  three  things  his  bufinel's;  the  care  of  his  body,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  robuft  and  aftive ;  that  of  his  arms,  to  keep 
them  always  clean,  and  in  good  condition  ;  and  of  Ins 
provifions,*  that  he  might  be  always  in  a  readinefs  to 
march  upon  the  firft  notice ;  that  for  the  reft,  he  ought  to 
rely  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  his  general.  That  for  himfelf,  he  fhould  omit 
nothing  that  might  be  neceffary  to  give  them  occafion  to 
evidence  their  valour,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care 
to  do  their  duty  well,  when  the  fignal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated hy  this 
difcourfe.  The  old  foldiers  declared,  that  they  had  never 
known  their  duty  aright  till  that  day.  A  furprizing 
change  was  immediately  obferved  in  the  camp.  Nobody 
was  idle  in  it.  The  foldiers  were  been  Sharpening  their 
fwords,  polilhing  their  helmets,  cuiraffes,  and  fhields  ; 
pra&ifing  an  active  motion  under  their  arms;  whirling 
their  javelins,  and  brandifhing  their  naked  fwords  ;  in 
Ihort,  forming  and  enuring'  themfelves  in  all  military  ex- 

ercifes  ; 

*  The  Roman  foldiers  fometimes  carried  provifion  for  ten  or 
twelve  days. 
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ercifes ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that  upon  the  firft: 
opportunity  they  fhould  have  of  coming  to  blows  with 
the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  fituated  very  commodioufly,  but  wanted 
water,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army. 
PaulusyEmllius,  whole  thoughts  extended  to  everything, 
feeing  mount  Olympus  before  him  very  high,  and  cover¬ 
ed  all  over  with  trees  extremely  green  and  flourifhing, 
judged  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  thofe  trees,  that 
there  mull  be  fpnngs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the 
mountain,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  openings  to  be 
made  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  fand. 
The  fur  fate*  was  fcarce  broke  up,  when  fprings  of  water 
were  feen  to  run,  muddy  at  firft,  and  in  fmall  quantities, 
but  in  a  little  while  very  clear,  and  in  great  abundance. 
This  event,  though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
foldiers  as  a  lingular  favour  of  the  gods,  who  had  taken 
Paulus  iEmilius  under  their  protedfron  ;  and  made  him 
more  beloved  and  refpedled  by  them  than  before. 

When  Perfeus  faw  what  palfed  in  the  Roman  camp, 
the  ardour  of  the  foldiers,  their  adfive  behaviour,  and  the 
various  exercifes,by  which  they  prepared  themfelves  for 
combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  difquieted,  and  perceived 
plainly,  that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius, 
an  Hoftilius,  or  a  Marcius  ;  and  that  the  Roman  army 
was  entirely  altered  with  the  general.  He  redoubled 
his  attention  and  application  on  his  fide,  animated  his 
foldiers,  employed  himfelf  in  forming  them  by  diffe¬ 
rent  exercifes,  added  new  works  to  the  old,  and  ufed 
all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  or  infult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  vifilory  in  Il¬ 
lyria,  and  of  the  taking  of  the  king  with  all  his  family. 
This  caufed  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army,  and  ex¬ 
cited  amongft  the  foldiers  an  inexpreflible  ardour  to  fig-t 
lialize  themfelves  alfo  on  their  fide.  For  it  is  common, 
when  two  armies  a£f  in  different  parts,  for  the  one  to 

be 

*  Vix  dcduEia  fumxia  arena  erat,  cum  fcaturgenes  turbidci  primo  & 
tenuis  ahicare,  dein  iiquidam  multamque  fundere  aquam,  ajflut  dettm  dona, 
cceperunt.  Aliquantum  ea  quoque  res  duci famce  &  audloritatis  apud  mi - 
Hies  adjecit.  Liv. 
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be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour 
or  glory.  Perfeus  endeavoured  at  fir  ft  to  fupprefs  this 
news,  but  his  care  to  diffemble  it,  only  ferved  to  make 
it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  general 
amongft  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  fame  late. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambafTadors,who  came 
to  make  the  fame  propofals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  the 
peace,  that  at  Rome  had  fo  highly  offended  the  fenate.  It 
is  eafy  to  judge  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in  the 
camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  hav¬ 
ing  them  difmiffed  with  infult.  The  conful  thought  he 
belt  way  to  exprefs  his  contempt  for  them,  was  to  reply 
coldly,  that  he  would  give  them  an  ar.fwer  in  fifteen  days. 

To  fhew  how  little  he  made  ot  the  pacific  mediation 
of  the-Rhodi&ns,  he  affembled  his  council  to  deliberate 
upon  the  means  of  entering  upon  afition.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Roman  army,  which  the  year  before  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  Macedonia,  had  quitted  it,  and  returned  into 
Theffaly ;  perhaps  upon  account  of  provifions :  foratpre- 
fent  they  conful  ted  upon  meafures  for  opening  a  paffage 
into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  thofe  the  bldeft  officers, were 
for  attempting  to  force  the  enemy’s  intrenchments  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Enipasus.  They  ob ferved  that  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  who  the  year  before  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  fuftain  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  legions.  Others  were  of  opinion, 
that  OHavius,  with  the  fleet,  fhould  go  to  Theffalonica, 
and  attack  the  fea  coafts,  in  order  to  oblige  the  king,  by 
that  diverfion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Eni- 
paeus,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave 
the  paffage  open.  It.  is  highly  important  for  an  able 
and  experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
choofewhat  meafures  he  pleafes.  Paulus  /Emilius  had 
quite  different  views.  He  faw  that  the  Enipaeus,  as 
well  from  its  natural  fituationas  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  added  to  it,  was  inacceffible.  He  knew  be- 
fides,  without  mentioning  the  machines  difpofed  on  all 
fides,  that  the  enemy’s  troops  were  much  more  expert 
than  his  own  in  difcharging  javelins  and  darts.  To 
undertake  the  forcing  of  fuch  impenetrable  lines  as  thofe 

were,. 
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were,  had  been  to  expofe  his  troops  to  inevitable 
(laughter ;  and  a  good  general  {pares  the  blood  of  his 
foldiers,  becaufe  he  looks  upon  himfelf  as  their  lather, 
and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preferve  them  as  his  children. 
He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  forne  days,  without  making 
the  lead  motion.  Plutarch  fays,  that  it  was  believed 
there  never  was  an  example  of  two  armies  fo  numerous, 
that  lay  fo  long  in  the  prefence  of  each  other,  in  Inch 
profound  peace,  and  fo  perfect  a  tranquillity.  In  any 
other  times  the  foldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of 
ardour  and  impatience  ;  but  Paulus  ALmilius  had  taught 
them  to  acquiefce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  enquiry,  and  ufmg  all  means 
for  information,  he  was  told  by  two  Perrhrebian  mer¬ 
chants,  whofe  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had  experienced, 
that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhaebia,  which  led  to 
Pythium,atown  fituateupon  the  brow  of  mount*  Olym¬ 
pus  :  that  this  way  was  not  of  difficult  acc'efs,  but  was 
well  guarded.  Perfeus  had  fent  thither  a  detachment  of 
five  thoufand  men.  He  conceived,  that  in  caufing  this 
poll  to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  and  at  unawares,  by  good, 
troops,  the  enemy  might  be  beat  out,  and  he  take  pofl'ef- 
fion  of  it.  It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  amufe  the 
enemy,  and  to  conceal  his  real  defign.  He  fent  for  the 
praetor  Oftavius,  and  having  opened  himfelf  to  him,  he 
ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  to  take 
ten  days  provifion  with  him  for  a  thoufand  men  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  Perfeus  believe,  that  he  was  going  to  ravage 
the  fea  coaft.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  his  fonFabius 
Maximus,  then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nafica,  the  fon~ 
in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  fet  out :  he  gave  them  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  five  thoufand  chofen  troops,  and  ordered, 
them  to  march  by  the  fea-nde  towards  Heraclea,  as  it 
they  were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been 
propofed  in  the  council.  When  they  arrived  there, 
the  praetor  told  them  the  conful’s  orders.  As  foon  as 
it  was  night,  quitting  their  rout  by  the  coaft,  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  without  halting,  towards  Pythium,  over  the 

mountains 

*  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  where 
Pythium  was  lituated,  was  upwards  of  ten  ftadia,  or  half  a  league. 
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mountains  and  rocks,  condufied  by  the  two  Perrhae- 
bian  guides.  It  had  been  concluded,  that  they  fhould 
arrive  there  the  third  day  day  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time  Paulus.dEmilius,toamufethe  enemy, 
and  prevent  his  having  any  other  thoughts, the  next  day  in 
the  morning  detached  his  light-armed  troops,  as  if  he  in- 
tended  to  attack  the  Macedonians.  They  came  to  a  llight 
engagement  in  the  courl’e  of  the  river  itfelf,  which  was 
then  very  low.  The  banks  on  each  fide,  from  the  top  to 
the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity  of  three  hundred  paces, 
and  the  flream  was  a  thoufand  paces  broad.  The  action 
paired  in  the  fight  of  the  king  and  conful,  who  were  each 
with  his  troops  in  the  front  of  their  camps.  The  con¬ 
ful  caufed  the  retreat  to  be  founded  towards  noon.  The 
lols  was  almolt  equal  on  both  fides.  The  next  day 
the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  al- 
moll  at  the  fame  hour;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued 
longer.  The  Romans  had  not  only  thole  upon  their 
hands  with  whom  they  fought ;  the  enemy,  from  the  tops 
of  the  towers  "upon  the  banks,  poured  clouds  of  darts  and 
Hones  upon  them.  The  conful  loft  abundance  more  of 
his  people  this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late.  The 
third  day  Paul  us  ALmilius  lay  Hill,  and  feemedto  defign 
to  attempt  a  paffage  near  the  fea.  Perfeus  did  not 
fufpeft  in  the  lealt  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  near  Py- 
thium.  His  troops  were  very  much  fatigued,  for  which 
reafon  he  made  them  reft  themfelves  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  Perfeus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet.  But 
on  a  fudden  a  Cretan  deferter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Sci- 
pio’s  troops,  roufed  him  from  his  fecurity,by  letting  hint 
know  the  compafs  the  Romans  had  taken  to  furprizehim. 
The  king  terrified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately 
ten  thoufand  foreign  foldiers,  with  two  thoufand  Mace¬ 
donians,  under  the  command  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them 
with  all  poftible  diligence  to  take  pofleffion  of  an  emi¬ 
nence,  which  the  Romans  had  ftill  to  pafs,  before  they 
arrived  at  Pythiuin.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before 
them.  A  very  rude  engagement  enfued  upon  this  emi¬ 
nence,  and  the  victory  was  for  fome  time  in  fufpence. 
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But  the  king’s  detachment  at  length  gave  way  on  all 
fides,  and  were  put  to  the  rout.  Scipio  purfued  them 
vigoroufly,  and  led  his  victorious  troops  into  the  plain. 

When  thofe  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perfeus, 
theyoccafioned  fo  great  a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately 
decamped,  and  retired  by  his  rear,  feized  with  fear,  and 
almoft  in  defpair.  He  held  a  great  council,  to  deliberate 
upon  proper  meafures.  The  queflion  was,  whether  it  was 
bell  to  halt  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of 
a  battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops  into  his  towns,  fupply 
them  well  with  provifions,  and  expefk  the  enemy  there, 
who  could  not  fubfift  long  in  a  country,  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  lay  wafte,  and  could  furnifh  neither  forage 
for  the  horfe,  nor  provifions  for  the  men.  The  latter  re- 
folution had  great  inconveniencies,  and  argued  theprince 
reduced  to  the  fall  extremity,  without  either  hope  or  re- 
fource ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon 
himfelf  by  ruining  the  country,  which  he  had  not  only 
sommanded  but  executed  in  perfon.  Whilft  Perfeus,  un¬ 
certain  what  to  refolve,  fluft uated  in  doubt,  the  principal 
officers  reprefented  to  him,  that  his  army  was  much  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  Romans  ;  that  his  troops  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  behave  well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to 
defend  ;  that  being  himfelf  witnefs  ot  all  their  aftions,  and 
fighting  at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with  double  ar¬ 
dour,  and  give  proofs  of  their  valour  in  emulation  of  each 
other.  Thefe  reafons  re-animated  the  prince.  He  re¬ 
tired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  where  he  encamped,  and 
prepared  for  a  battle.  He  iorgot  nothing  that  might  con¬ 
duce  to  the  advantage  of  his  ground,  afligned  every  one 
his  poft,  and  gave  all  orders  with  great  prefence  ot  mind ; 
refolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  foon  as  they  appeared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare  level  coun¬ 
try,  very  fit  for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed 
foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right  and  left  there  was  a  ridge 
oflittle  hills,  whichjoining  together,  gavethe  light-armed 
foot  and  the  archers  a  fecure  retreat,  and  alfo  a  means  to 
conceal  their  marching  to  furround  the  enemy,  and  to 
charge  them  in  flank.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  was 
covered  by  two  fmall  rivers,  which  had  not  much  water 
%  at 
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at  that  time,  in  cpnfequence  of  the  feafon  (for  it  was  then 
about  the  end  of  fummer)  but  whofe  deep  banks  would 
give  the  Romans  great  trouble,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  ALmilius  being  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  having 
joined  Scipio’s  detachment,  marched  down  into  tire  plain, 
and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  againft  the  enemy  ; 
keeping  always  on  the  fea  coaft,  for  the  convenience  of 
having  provilions  brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman 
fleet.  But  when  he  came  in  view  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  had  confidered  the  good  difpofition  of  their  army, 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he  halted  to  deliberate 
upon  what  he  had  to  do. 

The  young  officers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for 
the  battle,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
came  to  him  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  without  any 
delay.  Scipio,  whofe  boldnefs  was  increafed  by  his  late 
fuccefs  upon  mount  Olympus,  diflinguiflred  himfelf 
above  all  the  reft  by  his  earneftnefs,  and  the  prefling  in- 
ftances  he  made.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  gene¬ 
rals,  his  predeceflors,  had  fuffered  the  enemy  to  efcape 
out  of  their  hands  by  delays.  That  he.was  afraid  Per- 
feus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  fhould  be  obliged  to 
purfue  him,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  re- 
moteft  partsof  his  kingdom,  inmakingthearmy  takegreat 
compalfes  through  defiles  and  forefts,as  had  happened  in 
the  preceding  years.  He  advi  fed  him  therefore,  whilftthe 
enemy  was  in  the  hpen  field,  to  attack  him  immediately, 
and  not  to  let  flip  fo  fair  an  occafion  of  conquering  him. 

“  Formerly  (replied  the  conful  to  young  Scipio)  I 
“  thought  as  you  do  now,  and  one  day  you'  will  think 
“  as  I  do.  I  fhall  give  you  the  reafons  of  my  condudl 
“  another  time ;  at  prefent  fatisfy  yourfelf,  and  rely 
“  upon  the  difcretionof  an  old  general.”  The  young 
officer  was  fflent,  well  convinced  that  the  conful  had 
good  reafons  for  aiding  as  he  did. 

After  having,  fpoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  to  draw  up  in  battle,  and  to  prefent  a  front,  as 
if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  difpofed;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines :  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  the  pioneers, c  covered  by  thofe  lines, 
were  employed  in  forming  a  carnp.  As  they  were  a 
great  number,  the  work  was  foon  completed.  The 
conful  made  the  battalions  file  off  gradually,  beginning 
with  the  rear,  which  was  neareff  the  w'orkmen,  and 
drew  off  the  whole  army  into  the  intrenchments,  with¬ 
out  confufion,  diforder,  or  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy.  The  king,  on  his  fide,  feeing  the  Romans  de¬ 
clined  fighting,  retired  alfo  into  his  camp. 

It  was  an  inviolable  *  law  amongft  the  Romans, 
though  they  wore  to  flay  only  one  day  and  night  in  a 
place,  to  enclofe  themfelves  in  a  well-fortified  camp  : 
by  that  means  they  placed  themfelves  out  of  infult,  and 
avoided  all  furprize.  The  foldiers  looked  upon  this 
military  abode  as  their  city  ;  the  intrenchments  ferved 
inftead  of  walls,  and  the  tents,  of  houfes.  In  cafe  of 
a  battle,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  ferved 
for  their  retreat  and  refuge;  and,  if  vi&orious,  they 
found  it  a  place  of  quiet  and  fecurity. 

The  night  befog  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken 
their  refrefhment,  whilft  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
of  going  to  reft,  on  a  fudden  the  moon,  which  was  then 
at  hill,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark,  and 
the  light  failing  by  little  and  little,  it  changed  its  colour 
feveral  times,  and  was  at  length  totally  eclipfed.  A  tri¬ 
bune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  having  affembled  the  foldiers,  with 
the  confufs  permiffion,  had  apprifed  them  of  the  eclipfc, 
and  fhewn  them  the  exafit  moment  when  it  would  begin, 
and  how  long  it  would  continue.  The  Roman  foldiers 
therefore  were  not  aftonifhed  at  this  accident ;  they  only 
believed  that  Sulpitius  had  more  than  human  knowledge. 
But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Macedonians  were  feifed  with 
horror  and  dread ;  and  it  was  whifpered  throughout  all 
the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The 


*  Haitati  Principes  Triarii. 

*  Majores  I'tjlri  cajlra  munita  portum  ad  omnr i  ca/us  exercitus  duccbant 
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'tutulum  vi&e  f'rrfugium.  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  .39. 
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The  next  day  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  was  a  very  re¬ 
ligious  obferver  ofall  the  ceremonies  prefcribed  for  the 
facrifices,  or  rather  very  fuperftitious,  applied  himfelf 
to  offering  oxen  to  Hercules.  He  facrificed  twenty,  one 
after  another,  without  finding  any  favourable  fign  in  the 
entrails  of  thofe  vifilims.  At  length,  at  the  one-and- 
twentieth,  he  imagined  he  faw  fuch  as  promifed  him  the 
victory,  if  he  only  defended  himfelf,  without  attacking 
the  enemy.  At  the  fame  time  he  vowed  a  facrifice  to 
the  fame  god  of  an  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games. 
Having  made  an  end  of  all  thefe  religious  ceremonies, 
about  nine  in  the  morning  he  affembled  his  council.  He 
had  heard  complaints  of  his  flownefs  in  attacking  the 
enemy.  He  defired  therefore  to  give  the  affembly  an 
account  of  his  condufil,  efpecially  out  of  regard  for  Sci- 
pio,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  it.  The  reafons  for  his 
not  having  given  battle  the  day  before,  were ;  firft,  be- 
caufe  the  enemy’s  army  was  much  fuperior  in  number 
to  his  own,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  weaken  con- 
fiderably  by  the  great  detachment  for  the  guard  of  the 
-baggage.  In  the  fecond  place,  would  it  have  confifled 
with  prudence  to  engage  troops  entirely  frefli  with  his, 
exhaufled  as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful  march,, by 
the  exceffive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  tire  heat  of  the 
fun,  with  which  they  had  been  almofl  broiled;  and  by 
third,  which  gave  them  almofl  infupportable  pain  ?  In 
the  lafl  place  he  infilled  flrongly  on  the  indrfpen fable 
neceffity  a  good  general  was  under,  not  to  fight  till  he 
had  a  well-intrenched  camp  behind  him,  which  might, 
in  cafe  of  accident,  ferve  the  army,  for  a  retreat.  He 
concluded  his  difeourfe  with  bidding  them  prepare  for 
battle  the  fame  day. 

We  fee  here,"'  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  duty  of  foldiers  and  fubaltern  officers,  and  that  of  a 
general  ;  the  former  have  only  to  defire  and  behave 
wel  l  in  battle  ;  but  the  general’s  bufinefs  is  to  forefeet 
Vol.  IX.  E  1,  (  weigh, 

*  Divi ’fa' inter  exYrtUmi  dv&fq.Vkitma.  Militibu^cyfitytleto  fUtgdanii 
eonvtttire ;  dut’ei  prdtuidoido,  conful/.tndQ,  e:w&Uiaue-].vpitisTtj!/4iM’ttiia. 
riuu.prodeJJ'c.  Tacit.  Hilt.  1.  iii.  c.  20. 
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“weigh,  and  compare  every  thing,  in  order  to  choofe  his 
meafures  with  mature  deliberation  ;  and  by  a  wife  delay 
of  fome  days,  or  even  hours,  he  often  preferves  an  ar¬ 
my,  which  an  inconfiderate  precipitation  might  have 
expofed  to  ruin. 

Though  the  refolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken 
on  both  fides,  it  was,  however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance 
that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the  generals, 
who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  fide.  Some  Thra¬ 
cian  foldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return 
from  foraging.  Seven  hundred  Ligurians  ran  to  affift 
thofe  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caufed  troops  to 
advance,  to  fupport  the  Thracians ;  the  reinforcements 
on  both  fides  continually  ihcreafing,  the  battle  at  length 
became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  loft  the  paffageof  Po¬ 
lybius,  and  after  him  of  Livy,  which  defcribes  the  order 
of  this  battle  :  this  puts  it -out  of  my  power  to  give  a  juft 
idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  fays  being  quite  different  from 
the  little  which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge  the  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx  diftinguifhedthemfelves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in 
a  particular  manner.  Upon  which  Paulus  iEmilius  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found,  that  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the 
points  of  their  pikes  into  the  ihields  of  his  foldiers  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  whatever  efforts  they 
made,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  fwords;  and 
he  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  whole  front-line  of 
the  enemies  joined  their  bucklers,  arid  prefen  ted  their 
pikes.  This  rampart  of  brafs,  and  foreft  of  pikes,  im¬ 
penetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him  with  aftonifhment 
and  terror.  He  often  fpoke  afterwards  of-the  impreftion 
that  dreadful  fight  made  upon  him,  and  what  reafon  it 
gave  him  to  doubt  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle.  But  not 
to  difcotirage  his  troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his 
anxiety,  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and  ferene  counte¬ 
nance,  rode  through  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or 
euirafs,  animating  them  with  his  expreftions,  and  much 

■more 
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more  by  his  example.  The  general,  more  lhan  Gxty 
years  of  age,  was  feen  expofmg  himfell  to  danger  and 
fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Peiignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked 
the  Macedonian  phalanx*  not  being  able  to  break  it  with 
their  utmoft  endeavours,  one  of  their  officers  took  the  en- 
fig-n  of  his  company,  and  tolled  it  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy.  The  reft  threw  themfelves,  in  confequence, 
like  defperate  men,  upon  that  battalion.  Aftoniffiing  ac- 
tions  enfued  on  both  fides,  with  a  moft  dreadful  {laughter. 
The  Peiignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  with  their  fwords,  and  to  puffi  them  back 
with  their  bucklers ;  ftriving  fometimes  to  pull  them  out 
of  their  hands,  or  to  turn  them  afide,  in  order  to  open 
themfelves  an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Mace¬ 
donians  always  keeping  clofe  order,  and  holding  their 
pikes  in  both  hands,  prelected  that  iron  rampart,  and 
gave  thofe  fuch  great  ftrokes  that  flung  upon  them,  that, 
pierciog  ffiields  and  cuirafles,  they  laid  the  boldeft  of 
the  Peiignians  dead,  who,  without  any  caution,  con¬ 
tinued  to  rulh  headlong,,  like  wild  bealts,  on  the  fpears 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  hurry  upon  a  death  they  faw 
before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front-line  being  thus  put  into  diforder.the 
fecond  was  difeouraged,  and  began  to  fall  back.  They 
did.notfly  indeed;  but,  inftead  of  advancing,  they  re¬ 
treated  toward  mount  ^Olocris.  When  Paulus  iEmilius 
faw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  ftruck  with  ex¬ 
treme  forrow  to.  fee,  upon  the  firft  troops  having  given 
way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face  the  phalanx. 
It  prefented  a  front  covered  thick  with  pikes,  and  clofe  as 
an  impenetrable  intrenebment;  and  continuing  invin¬ 
cible,  it  could  neither  be  broke  nor  opened.  But  at 
length  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  ot  the  front  of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to 
continue  every. where  that  line  .of  bucklers  and  pikes, 
Paulus  iffihnilius  obferved  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
obliged  to  leave  openings  and  intervals,  and  that  it  fell 
back  on  one  lidc,  wliilft  it  advanced  on  the  other  ; 

E  2  which 

*  That  mountain  was  evidently  part  of  Olympus. 
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which  muft  neceffarily  happen  in  great  armies,  when 
the  troops-,  not  always  a£ting  with  the  fame  vigour, 
iight  alfo  with  different  fuccefs. 

Paulus  /Emilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how 
to  improve  all  advantages,  dividing  his  troops  into  pla¬ 
toons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the  void  fpaces  of 
the  enemy’s  battle,  and  to  attack  them  no  longer  in  front 
by  a  general  charge,  bat  by  fmall  detachments,  and  in 
different  places  at  the  fame  time.  This  order,  given  fo 
critically,  occafioned  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  immediately  fell  into  the  votd  fpaces,  and  thereby 
put  it  out  of  the  enemy’s  power  to  ufe  their  long  pikes, 
charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  they  were  unco¬ 
vered.  The  phalanx  was  broke  in  an  fnftant,  and  all  its 
force,  which  confiffed  folelyin  its  union,  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body  together,  vanifhed  and  difappeared. 
When  they  came  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  pla¬ 
toon,  the  Macedonians  with  their  fhort  fwords  Article* 
upon  the  Roman  fhields,  which  were  very  ftrong  and  fo- 
lid,  and  covered  them  alrtioft  from  head  to  foot ;  on  the 
contrary,  theyoppofed  final  1  bucklers  againff  the  fwords 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  heavy  and  ftrong,  and 
handled  with  fuch  force  and  vigour,  that  they  fcarce 
difcharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make 
fhields.  and  armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The 
phalanx  having  loft  their  advantage,  and  being  taken  on 
their  weak  fide,  refilled  with  great  difficulty,  and  were 
at  length  overthrown, 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himfelf  to  his 
fear,  rode,  off  full  fpeed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  under  pretence  of 
goinn  to  offer  a  facnfice  to  Hercules ;  as  if,  fays  Plutarch; 
Here  Liles' was  a  god  that  would  receive  the  facrifices  of 
abject  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjuft  vows  ;  for  it  is  not 
juft  that  he  fhould  be  victorious,  who  durft  not  face  his 
enemv  :  whereas  the  fame  god  received  the  prayer  of 
Paulus  |Erai!iiis,  becaufe  lie  afked  viftory  With  fword 
in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting  valiantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle 
was  warmeft,  and  where  the  Romans  found  the  greateft 

refiftance. 
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refinance.  It  was  there,  alfo,  that  the  fon  of  Cato,  Paulus 
JErailius’s  fon-ip-law,  after  having  done  prodigies  ot  va¬ 
lour,  unhappily  loft  his  fword,  which  flipped  out  of  his 
hand.  Upon  this  accident,  quite  out  of  himfelf  and  in- 
cqnfoiable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  aftembling  a 
body  of  brave  and  refolute  young  foldiei  s,  lie  ruined  head¬ 
long  and  furious  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts,  and  a  moll  bloody  (laughter, they  made  the 
latter  give  way,  and  remaining  mafters  oftheground,  they 
applied  themfelves  in  fearching  for  the  fword,  which 
they  found  at  laft  under  heaps  ot  arms  and  dead  bodies. 
Tranfported  with  that  good  fortune,  and  raifing  ftiouts 
of  Victory,  they  fell  with  new  .ardour  upon  fucli  of  the 
enemy  as  flood  firm  ;  fo  that  at  length  the  three  thou- 
fand 'Macedonians  who  remained,  and  were  a  diftintl 
body  from  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.; 
not  a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  ceaung.  to  fight, 
to  the  laft  moment  ot  liis  life. 

After  the  defeat  ol  this  body,  all  the  reft  fled,  and  fo 
great  a  number  of  them  were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered  with  the  dead, 
and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  palfed  the  river 
Leucus,  they  found  the  waters  ftill  ftained  with  their, 
blood.  It  is  faid  that  five-and-twenty  thoufand  men  on 
the  fide  of  the  Macedonians  perifhed  in  this  battle.  The 
Romans  loft  only  an  hundred',  and  made  eleven  or  twelve 
thoufand  pmifoners.  The  cavalry,  which  had  no  lhare  in 
this  battle,  feeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout,  had  retired.; 
and  the  Romans,  from  their  violent  ardour  again  ft  the 
phalanx,  did  not  think  at  that  time  of  purfuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  fo  fnddenjy,  that  the 
charge,  which  began  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was 
followed  by  the  victory  before  four.  The  reft  ot  the  day 
was  employed  in  the.purfuit,  which  was  carried  very  far  ; 
fo  that  the  troops  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  night.  All 
the  fervants  in  the  army  went  out  to  meet  their  mafters 
with  great  fhoutsof  joy, and  ccndufled  them  with  torches 
to  the  camp,  where  they  had  made  illuminations,  and  co- 
vered  the  tents  with  wreaths  of  *  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel. 

But 

*  This  was  a  cuftoVn  among  the  Romani,  Csefar  writes  in  the 
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But  in  the  midfl  of  his  great  victory,  the  general  was 
in  extreme  affliction.  Of  the  two  fons  he  had  in  the 
battle,  the  youngeft,  who  was  but  feventeen  years  old, 
and  whom  he  loved  with  moft  tendernefs,  becaufe  he 
had  already  given  great  hopes  of  himfelf,  did  not  appear. 
The  camp  was  in  univerfal  alarm,  and  the  cries  of  joy 
were  changed  into  a  mournful  filence.  They  fearched 
for  him  with  torches  amongft  the  dead,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  At  length,  when  the  night  was  very  much 
advanced,  and  they  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  him 
more,  he  returned  from  the  purfuit,  attended  only  by' 
two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  all  covered  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemy.  Paulus  Asmilius  thought  he  had  reco¬ 
vered  him  from  the  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taffe  the 
joy  of  his  viftory  till  that  moment.  He  was  referved 
for  other  tears,  and  ruins  no  lefs  to  be  deplored.  The 
young  Roman,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  was  the  fecond 
Scipio,  who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Nu- 
mantinus,  from  having  deftroyed  Carthage  and  Nu- 
mantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  fon  of  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  conqueror  immediately 
difpatched  three  couriers  of  diftinflion  (of  whom  his  fon 
Fabius  was  one)  to  carry  the  news  of  this  vi  Rory  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time  Perfeus,  continuing  his  flight,  had 
paRed  the  city  of  Pydna,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella, 
with  all  his  horfe,  which  had  efcaped  from  the  battle 
without  Unking  a  blow.  Thefoot-foldiers  that  fled  in 
aiforder,  meeting  them  upon  the  road,  reproached  them 
in  the  fharpeft  terms,  calling  them  cowards  and  traitors  ; 
and  carrying  their  refentmcnt  further,  they  pulled  them 
off  their  horfes,  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them. 
The  king,  who  apprehended  the  confequences  of  that 
tumult,  quitted  the  high  road,  and,  that  he  might  not  be 
known,  folded  up  his  royal  mantle’,  put  it  behind  him,, 
took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and  carried,  it  in  his  hand; 
and,  to  difcourfe  with  his  friends  with  the  more  eafe,  he 
alighted,  and  led  his  horfe  in  his  hand.  Several  of  thofe 

who 

third  book  of  the  civil  war,  “that  he  found  in  Pompey’s  camp  the 
tents  of  Lentulus,  and  fomeothers,  covered  with  ivy.  L.  etiam 
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who  attended  him  took  different  routs  from  his,  under 
varipus  pretexts ;  lefs  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy, 
than  to  fbun  the  fury,  of  the  prince,  whofe  defeat  had 
only  fe-rved  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural  ferocity. 
Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained  with  him,  and 
thofe  all  ftrangers.  Evander  of  Crete,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  affaffinate  king  Eumcnes,  was  one  of  them. 
He  retained  his  fidelity  for  him  to  the  laft. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he:  ftabbedj 
two  of  his  treafurers  with  his  own  hands,  for  being  fo 
bold  as  to  reprefent  to  him  the  faults  he  had  committed, 
and  with  ill-timed  freedom  to  give  him  their  counfel, 
upon  what  w.as  neceffary  to  be  done  for  the  retrieving 
his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of  two  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  im¬ 
prudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  loft  him  with  every, 
body.  Alarmed  by  the  almoft  univerfd  defertion  of  his 
Qfficers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  at 
Pella,  and  left  it  thp  fame  night  to  go  to  A.mphipohs, 
carrying  along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea- 
fures.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  fent  deputies  to 
Paulus  Atanilius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Amphi- 
polis  he  went  into  the  ifland  of  Samothracia,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Caflor  and  Pollux.  All  the 
cities  of  Macedonia  opened  their  gates  to  the  viftor, 
and  made  their  fubmiffion. 

The  conful  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next 
day  at  Pella,  the  happy  fituatioji  of  which  he  admired. 
The  king’s  treafures  had  been  kept  in  this  city ;  but 
only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  fent  to  Gentius, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  caufed  to  be  brought 
back,  were  found  there.  Paulus  ALmilius,  having  been 
informed  that  Perfeus  was  in  Samothracia,  repaired  to 
Amphipolis,  in  order  to  pafs  from  thence  into  that 
iiland. 

He  was  encamped  d  at  Sires,  *  in  the  country  of  the 
Odomantes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Perfeus, 
which  was  prefented  to  him  by  three  deputies  of  incon- 

fiderable 

d  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  3 — 9.  Plut.  in  Paul.  ^m.  p.  269,  270. 

*  An  obfcure  unknown  city,  upon  the  eaftern  frontier  of  Macedonia. 
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derable  birth  and  condition.  He  could  not  forbear  [bed¬ 
ding  tears  when  he  reflefcied'  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  o i  which  the  prefent  condition  of  Perfeus 
was  a  fen  fib le  example.  But  when  he  law  this  title  and 
infcription  upon  the  letter,  Perfeus  the  king,  to  the  conful 
Paiilus  ALrnilius,  greeting;  the-  11  up  id  ignorance  that 
prince  feemed  to  be  mot  his  condition,  extinguilhed  in 
him  all  fenfe  of  companion  ;  and  though  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  was  couched  in  an  humble  and  fuppliant  ffyie, 
2nd  little  confifted  withthe  royal  dignity,  he  difmiiffed  the 
deputies  without  an  anfwer.  How  haughty  were  thefe 
proud  republicans, :to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king  imme¬ 
diately  in  this  manner!  Perfeus  perceived  the  riamehewas 
henceforth  to  forget.  He  wrote  a  fccond  letter,  to  which 
he  only  put  his  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  qua¬ 
lity.  He  demanded,  that  commiftioners  fhotild  he  lent 
to  treat  with  him,  which  was  granted.  This  negocia- 
tion  had  no  effeft,  becaufe,  on  the  one  fide,  Perfeus 
would  not  renounce  the  royal  dignity,  and  Paulus  /Emi¬ 
lias,  on  the  other,  infilled,  that  he  fhould  fubmit  his  fate 
entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time  the  praetor  Oftavius,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  fleet;  arrived  at  Samothracia.  He  did  not  take 
Perfeus- by  force  out  of  that  afylum,  in  refpedl  to  the 
gods  whe-prefkled  in  it ;  but  he  endeavoured  by  promifeS' 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  furrender  him- 
felf  to  the  Romans.  Plis  endeavours. were  ineffedluai. 

■  A  young  Roman  (named  Acilius)  either  of  himfelf,  or 
in  concert  with  the.praetor,  took  another  courfe  to  draw 
the  king  out  of  his  fanftuary.  In  the  alfembly  of  the 
Samothracians,  which  was  then  held,  he  faid  to  thefti  r 
“  Is  it  a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that  your-ifland 
“  is  held  a.facred'  and  inviolable  afylum  throughout  all 
its  extent?”  Upon  being  anfwered  By. all  prefent,. 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  fo.  “  Plow  then  (continued  he). 
“  do  you  fuffer  us  fancMty  to  be  violated  byanhomicide, 

“  contaminated  with  the  blood  of  kingEumenes  ?  And 
“  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the  exclnfion  of 
“  thole  whole  hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  fuffer  your 

“  very 
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“  very  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled  by  the  prefence  of 
“  an  infamous  murderer  r”  This  accufation  fell  upon  Per- 
feus;  but  the  Samoilicacians  chofe  rather  to  apply.it  to 
Evander,  whom  ail  the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent 
in  the  intended  alfalfination  of  Eumenes.  They  lent 
therefore  to  tell  the  king,  that'Evander  was  accufed  of 
affalfination,  and  that  he  fhould  appear,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  their  fanfituary,  to  jultify  hitnfelf  before  the 
judges;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  fhould 
take  meafures  for  his  fafety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The 
king  having  fent  for  Evander,  advifed  him  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms  not  to  fubmit  to  that  fentence.  He  had  his  reafons 
forgiving  this  counfel,  apprehending  he  would  declare, 
that  the  alfalfination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  orders, 
and  therefore  gave  him  to  underltand,  that  the  only  me¬ 
thod  he  could  take  was  to  kill  hiinfelf.  Evander  leemed 
at  firft  to  confenttoit,  and  profelfing,  that  he  had  rather 
die  by  poifon  than  the  fword,  he  intended  to  make  his 
efcape  by  flight.  The  king  was  aware  of  that  defign, 
and  tearing  the  Samothracians  would  let  the  weight  of 
their  refentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the 
offender  from  the  punilhment  he  deferyed,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  killed.  This  was  polluting  the  fanftuary  with 
a  new  crime;  but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magiftrate 
with  prefents  of  money,  who  declared  in  the  affembly, 
that  Evander  had  laid  violent  hands  uponliimfelf. 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  perfuade  Perfeustoquit 
his  afylum,  was  reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  to 
embark  and  make  his  efcape.  However,  notwithftanding 
his  precautions,  Perfeus  gained  fecretly  a  certain  Cretan, 
called  Oroandes,  who  had  a  merchant  Ihip,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  receive  him  on  board,  with  all  his  treafures ; 
they  amounted  to  two  thoufand  talents,  that  is,  to  about 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  But,  fufpicious  as  lie 
was,  he  did  not  difpoffefs  himfelfof  the  whole ;  lie  fent  only 
a  part  of  it  to  the  fhip,  and  referved  the  reft  of  it  to  be 
carried  on  board  with  himfelf.  The  Cretan,  following 
the  genius  of  his  country  upon  this  occafion,  {flipped 
all  the  gold  and  filver  that  had  been  Cent  him^i  the  even* 
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ing,  and  let  Ferfeus  know,  that  he  had  only  to  come 
to  the  port  at  midnight  with  his  children,  and  fuch  of 
his  people  as  were  absolutely  neceffary  to  attend  his 
perfon. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perfeus  withinfinite 
difficulty  crept  through  a  very  narrow  window,  eroded 
a  garden,  and  got  out  through  a  ruinous  houfe,  with  his 
wife  and  fon.  The  remainder  of  his  treafures  followed 
him.  His  grief  and  defpair  was  inexpreffible,  when  he 
was  informed  that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was 
under  fail.  He  had  intruded  his  other  children  to  Ion 
of  Theffalonica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  betray¬ 
ed  him  in  his  misfortunes;  for  he  delivered  up  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  O&avius;  which  was  the  principal  caufe  that  in¬ 
duced  Perfeus  to  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  thofe 
who  had  his  children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  furrendered  himfelf  and  Philip  his 
fon  to  the  praetor  Oftavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in 
order  to  his  being  carried  to  the  conful;  having  firft  ap- 
prifed  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  riElmilius  fent  his 
fon-in-law  Tubero  to  meet  him.  Perfeus,  in  a  mourn¬ 
ing  habit,  entered  the  camp,  attended  only  by  his  fon. 
The  conful,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  fufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  train,  upon  his  arrival  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  fome  few  ffeps,  offered  him  his  hand.  Perfeus 
threw  himfelf  at  his  feet;  but  he  raifed  him  immediately, 
and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Having 
introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he  made  him  fit  down, 
facing  thofe  who  formed  the  affemblv. 

He  began  by  aiking  him ;  “  What  caufe  of  difeontent 
“  had  induced  him  to  enter  with  fo  much  animofity  into 
“  a  war  with  the  R.oman  people,  that  expofed  himfelf 

and  his  kingdom  to  the  greateft  dangers?”  When, 
inftead  of  the  anfwer  which  every  body  expefted,  the 
king,  fixinghis  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  lhedding  tears, 
kept  filence.  Paulus  vEmilius  continued  to  this  effeft: 
“  Had  you  afeended  the  throne  a  youth,  1  fhould  be  lefs 
“  furprifed  at  your  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have 
•l  the  Roman  people  for  your  friends  or  enemies.  But 

“  having 
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having  been  prefect  in  the  war  made  by  your  father 
“  agajinft  us,  and  certainly- remembering  the  peace, which 
“  we  have  punctually  obferved  on  our  fide,  how  cojild 
“  you  prefer  war,  rather  than  peace, with  a  people  whole 
“  force  in  the  former,  and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had 
“  fo  well  experienced  2 ’ ’  Perfeus  making  no  more  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  the'firft  queftiop: 
e‘  In  whatsoever  manner,  notwithffanding  (relumed  the 
M  conful)  thefe  affairs  have  happened,  whether  they  are 
“  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are  liable,  or 
“  of  chance:  or  that  fatal  deftiny  which  fuperintends  all 
“  things,  take  courage.  The  clemency  whh  which  tb© 
“  Roman  people  have  behaved  in  regard  to  many  other 
“  kings  and  nations,  ought  to  irtfpk©  you,  I  do  not  fay 
‘t  with,  fome  hope  only  ,  hut  whhalmoft  entire  confidence 
“  that  you  will  meet  with  the  fame  treatment.”  He 
fpoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perfeus;  then,  turning  towards 
the  Romans,  “  You*  fee  (laid  he  in  his  own  language) 
4‘  a  great  example  of  the  inconftancy  of  human  affairs.  It 
“  is  to  you  principally,  you  eg  Romans,  I  addrefs  this 
“  difcourfe.  The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to 

tis  every  day  ought  to,  teach  us  never  to.  ufe  any  one 
“  with  infolence  and  cruelty  in,  our  profperity,  nor  rely 
“  too  much  upon  qiw  prefent  advantages.  The  proof  of 
“  real-  merit  and  true  valour  is.  neither  to  be  too,  elate  in 
M  gooff,  nor  too  dejeCted  in  bad,  fortune.’8  Paul  us 
■dLmilius  having  difmiffed  the  affemhly,  charged  Tuber© 
with  the  care  of  the  king.  He  invited  him  that  day  to 
hh  table,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  his  prefent  condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter- quarter*.  Arn- 
phipalis  received  the  greateft  part  of  the  troops ;  the  reff 
were  diftributed  into  the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  ended 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perfeus,  which  had 
continued  four  years ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  fo  illuftrious 

E  &  both 

*  Exemplum  infgite  eernity,  ir.quh,.  mutiftionis  rerum  hum  an  arum.  Vo* 
his  hoe  preecipue  dico,  juvenes.  Ideo.  in  Jfcundis -rebus,  nihil  in  quemquam 
fuperbe  ac  violintcrcavfukrc  d&et„  me  ffedjke  A* cum,  quid 

Vtjper  ferai^  inceripmjit.  fs  dequfn  t>irr  &ift  pe/^s  aj%um  net  pro/paa 
Jlatufuo  ejfcret,  nec  adverfu  irrfripgcl,  Liy, 
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both  m  Europe  and  Aha.  Perfeus  had b  reigned  eleven 
years.  He  was  reckoned  the  *  fortieth  king  from  Cara- 
nus,  who  was  the  firft  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  Sd 
important  a  conqueft  cofT  Paulus  iEmilius  only  fifteen 
days. 

Thekingdom  of  Macedonia  had  beenvery obfcure  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  fon  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince, 
and  by  his  great  exploits, it  made  con  fiderableacquifitions, 
wTuch  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe;  he  annexed+o  it  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and 
acquired  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards 
extended  into  Afia;  andin  the 'thirteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  fubjedled  all  the  provinces,  of  which  the 
vaft  empire  of  the  Perfians  was  contpofed,  and  carried  its 
viftorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth;  I  mean, 
to  Arabia  on.  one  fide,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This 
empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greateff  that  had  been  in  the 
world,  divided,  or  rather  torn,  into -different  kingdoms 
after  the  death  oi  Alexander,  by  his  fucceffors,  who  took 
each  part  tohimlelf,fubnffed  during  fomethingmore than 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  from  the  exalted  height  to 
which  the  vidforious  arms  of  that  prince  had  railed  it, 
to  the  entire  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such  was  the  period 
of  the  lo  much-boafled  exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror, 
the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  univerfe  ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  juftly,  the  example  of  the  moll  vain  and  moft  fran¬ 
tic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  ALmilius  had  fent 
to  Rome,  to  carry  thither  the  news  of  his  viftory  over 
Perfeus, ufed  all  poffible  diligence  on  their  journey.  But 
long  before  their  arrival, and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the 
•battle,  whilft  the  games  were  celebrating  in  the  Circus, 
it  was  wliifpered  about,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in 
Macedonia,  and  Perfeus  entirely  defeated.  This  news 
was  attended  with  clapping  of  hands  and  cries.of  vidfory 

throughout 

*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  4. 

*  Livy,  fuclras  we  have  him,  fays  the  twentieth.  Juftin  the  thir¬ 
tieth.  It  is  thought  there  is  an  error  on  the  cypher,  and  that  it  fhould 
k be  corrected,  th e fortieth,  with'  Eufcbius, 
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throughout  the  whole  Circus.  But  when  the  magiftrates, 
after  a  ftriCt  inquiry,  had  difcovered  that  it  was  a  rumour, 
witliout  either  author  or  foundation,  that  faife  and  fhort- 
lived  joy  ceafed,  and  left  only  a  fecret  hope, _ that  itjwas 
perhaps  the  prelage  of  a  victory,  which  either  was  al¬ 
ready,  or  perhaps  would  foon  be,  obtained. 

•  The  arrival  of  the  deputies  put  Rome  out  of  pain. 
They  were  informed,  that  Perfeus  had  been  entirely  de¬ 
feated;  that  he  was  flying,  and  could  not  efcape  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  vibtor.  The  people’s  joy,  which, 
had  been  fufpended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately. 
The  deputies  read  a  circumftantial  narrative  ot  the  battle, 
firft  in  the  fenate,  and  afterwards  in  the  affembly  of  the 
people.  Public  prayers  and  facrifices  were  decreed,  and 
all  the  temples  filled  in  an  inflant  with  infinite  crowds  of 
people,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
their  fignal  protection  vouchfafed  to  the  republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  c  new  confuls,  at  Rome,  the 
command  ot  the  army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to 
Paulus  rEmilius,  and  of  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius  :  ten 
commiffioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in 
Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illyria.  The  ienate,  before 
they  fet  out,  regulated  their  commifhon  in  part.  It  was 
decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians 
fhould  be  declared  free,  in  order  that  all  nations  might 
know,  the  end  ot  the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  fubjeCt 
free  people,  but  to  deliver  fuch  as  were  enflaved ;  fo  that 
the  one,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name,  might 
always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other, who  were  under 
the  rule  of  kings,  might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and 
juftice  by  them,  in  confideration  for  the  Romans,  or  that, 
whenever  war  fhould  arife  between  thofe  kings  and  the 
.Roman  people,  the.nations  might  know,  that  the  iffueof 
thofe  wars  would  be  victory  for  theRomans,and  liberty  for 
them.  The  fenate  alfo  abolifhed  certain  duties  upon  the 
mines  and  land  eftates,becaufe  thofeduties  could  not  be 
.collected  but  by  the  miniftryof  tax-farmers, commonly 

called 

•  A.  M,  3831,  Ant.  J.  C.  167.  Liv.  I.  xlv.  n.  17,  18. 
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cal  led  publ'i  ca-ns ;  and  that  wherever  fitch  fort*of  farmers 
are  fuffered’,  the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and  the  people  are 
always  opprelfed.  They  eftablifhed  a  general  council  for 
the  nation,  left  the  populace  fhould  caufe  the  liberty 
,granted  them  by  the  fenate  to  degenerate  into  a  deftru6tive; 
licence.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  regions,  each, 
of  which  had  a  diftinft  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Ro¬ 
mans  one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  pay  their  kings.  Thefe  were  in  part  the 
orders  with  which  the  commiftioners  forMacedonia  were 
charged.  Thofe  for  Illyria  bad  almoft  the  fame  inftruc- 
ttion$,and  arrived  there  firft.  After  having  communicated 
their  commiffion  to  the  pro-praetor  Anicius,  who  came 
to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they  fummoned  an  affembly  of 
the  principal  pgrfons  of  the  nation.  Anicius,  having  af- 
e ended  his  tribunal,  declared  to  them,  that  the  fenate  and 
people  ol  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that 
the  garrifons  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities 
and  forts  of  the  country  as  foon  9s  poftible.  In  regard 
to  fome  people,  who  either  before  or  during  the  war  had 
declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
was  added  to  their  liberty;  and  all  the  reft  were  dif- 
charged  from  one  half  of  the  imports  formerly  paid-to 
the  kings.  Illyria  was  divided  into  three  regions  or 
parts,  which  had  each  of  them  their  public  council 
and  magiftrates. 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  d  arrived  there, 
Paulus  ./Emilius,  who  was  at  leifure,  vifited,  during  the 
autumn,  the  rnoft  celebrated  cities  ol  Greece,  to  fee  thofe 
things  with  his  own  eyes  which  all  the  world  talked  of, 
without  knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command  qt 
the  camp  to  Sulpicius  Gallus,  he  fet  out  with  a  fmall 
train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  his  fon,  and  Athe- 
naeus,  king  Eumenes’s  brother. 

He  palled  thrcughTheffaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,  the 
moft  celebrated  oracle  in  the  univerfe.  The  multitude 

and 

d  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  27,  28.  Plut.  in  Paul.  ./Emil.  p.  270. 

*  El  1  hi  publicanus  ej}}  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum,  out  libertatcm  fo~ 
eiis  nullum  effe,  Liv. 
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and  value  of  the  prefents,  ftat-ues,  veflels,  and  tripods* 
with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  furprifed  him  ex¬ 
tremely.  He  there  offered  a  facrifice  to  Apollo.  Having 
feen  a  great  fquare  pillar  of  white  marble,  on  which  a 
golden  ffatue  of  Perfeus  was  to  have  been  placed,  he 
caufed  his  own  to  be  fet  upon  it,  faying,  That  the  van - 
qvijhed  might  to- give  place  to  the  victors. 

He  faw  at  Lebadfa  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  furnamed 
Trophonius,  and  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which 
thofe  who  confulted  the  *  oracle  defcended.  He  offered 
a  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  Hercynna,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiofity  in  feeing  the 
Euripus,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fea,  which  is  there 
very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Anlis,  from  which 
port  the  famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  failed  for  Troy. 
He  made-a  rifit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  place,  upon 
whofe  altar  that  king  of  kings  facrificed  hisdaughterlphU 
genia,  to  obtain  a  profperous  voyage  from  the  goddefs. 

After  having  paflTed  through  Oropus  in  Attica, where 
the  foothfayer  Amphilocus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he 
came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  by  ancient  renown, 
where  abundance  o,f  objects  prefented  themfelves  to  his 
view,  well  capable  of  infpiving  and  gratifying  his  curio¬ 
fity:  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the  walls  which  joined  the 
Pirteeus  to  the  city,  the  arfenals  for  the  navy,  erefited  by 
illuftrious  general s,  the  flatues  of  gods  and  men,  in  which 
it  was  hard  to  know  whether  the  matter  or  art  were  moft 
admirable.  He  did  not  forget  to  offer  a  facrifice  to 
Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddefs  of  the  citadel. 

Whilft  PaulusiEmiliuswas  in  ^hat  city,  he  demanded 
an  excellent  Phiioiopher  of  the  Athenians  to  finilh  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter  to  defign  the 
ornaments  of  his  triumph.  They  immediately  caff  their 
eyes  upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both  in  philofophy 
and  painting;  a  very  fingular  and  extraordinary  ;nv.  fe, 
which  was  confirmed  by  experience  and  the  approbatioh 

of 

*  For  ail  account  of  this  oracle,  fee  iiookxi  Chq>,  hi.  Sect.  ii. 
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pf  Paul  us  HLmilius.  We  here  fee  the  attention  paid  by 
the  gieat  men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  fons  of  that  Roman  general  were  then  of  fome 
age,  the  youngeft  of  the  two,  who  made  the  campaign  in 
Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that  time  feventeen 
years  old.  He  thought  it  neceflary,  however,  to  have  a' 
philofopher  with  them,  capable  or  forming  both  their 
minds  by  the  ftudyof  the  fciences,and  their  manners  by 
that  ol  moral  virtue,  which  of  all  fludies  is  the  mofl  im¬ 
portant,  and  yet  the  moft  negledied.  To  know  what  are 
theeffettsof  fuch  an  education, we  have  not  only  toconfi- 
der  the  future  greatnefs  of  the  youngeft  of  the  two  fons 
of  this  conful,  who  inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Sci- 
pio  Africanus,his  grandfather  by  adoption, and  of  Paulus 
iEmilius,  his  natural  father;  who  ruined  Carthage  and 
Numantia;  who  diftinguifhed  himfe*lf  as  much  by  polite 
learning  and  the  Iciences  as  by  his  military  virtues  ;  who 
held  it  lor  his  honour  to  have  Polybius  the  hifiorian,  Pa- 
metius  the  philofopher,  and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his 
friends  and  companions ;  who,  in  a  word,  to  ufe  the  terms 
of  a*writerof  excellent  fenfe, never  faid,  aid,  or  thought, 
any  thing  unworthy  a  Roman.  Paulus  HLmilius,  having 
found  the  precious  treafure  he  fought,  in  the  perfon  of 
Metrodorus,  left  Athens  well  fatisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and 
ifthmus  were  an  agreeable  fight  to  him.  The  firft,  which 
was  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  abounded  with 
ftreams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly  pure  water;  and  the 
ifthmus,  which  fcparated  by  a  very  frnall  neck  of  land 
two  neighbouring  feas,  the  one  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other 
on  the  weft  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illuftrious  cities,  were  the 
next  in  his  way,  and  afterwards  Epidaurus,  lefs  opuient 
than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from  the  famous 
temple  of yEfculapius, where  he  faw  an  infinite  multitude 

of 

.  *  P .Scipio  JEmilianus,’vlr  avitis  P.  African!  pMternifque  L.  Paul!  •vir. 
tutibus  jiniilimus;  omnibus  belli  ac  toga  dotibus ,  ingeniique  ac  Jindiorum 
emintntijfiniu's  Jcculi  fi/i,  qui  nihil  iH  vita  ttiji  laudandum  aut  fecit ,  ant 
dixit ,  ac fenfit.  Pat£AC.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
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of  rich  piefents,  the  offerings  of  fick  perfons,  out  of 
gratitude  tor  the  cures  they  imagined  to  have  received 
from  that  god . 

Sparta  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings,  but  by  the  wifdom  ot  its  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  discipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived  at 
Olympia,  where  he  law  abundance  of  things  worthy  of 
admiration  ;  but  when  he  caff  his  eyes  upon  the  ilatue 
ot  Jupiter,  Phidias’s  mafter-.piece,he  was  as  muchftruck, 
fays  Livy,  aj>  if  he  had  feerr  the  goff  himfelf,  and  cried 
out,  that  This  Jupiter  of  Phidiais  was  the  ex  a  cl  : Jupiter 
of  Homer  Imagining  himfglf  in  the  Capitol,  he  of¬ 
fered  a  more  folemn  l’acrifice  here  than  he  had  done 
any  where  elfe. 

-Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  with^ 
Qut  giving  himfelf  any  trouble  to  know  people’s  thoughts 
ill. regard  to  Perfeus,  and  to  avoid  giving  the  allies  any 
caufe  of  difcontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He  had 
met  on  his  way  a  number  ot  HLtolians,  who  came  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  an  unhappy  accident  which  had- befallen 
their  city.  Pie  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Amphipolis. 
Having  received  advice,  that  the  ten  eommtflioners  had 
already  pafled  the  fea,  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and 
went  to  meet  them  at  Apoilonia,  which  was  only  one  - 
day’s  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  was  very  much 
furprifed  to  meet  Perfeus  there,  whom  his  guards  fuffered 
to  go  about  with  abundance  of  liberty,  for  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpicius,  to  whole  care  he 
had  confided  that  important  prifoner.  He  put  him, with 
Philip  his  fon,  into  the  hands. of  Poffhurnius,  with  orders, 
to  guard  him  better.  For  his  daughter  and  younger  fon, 
he  caufed  them  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Am¬ 
phipolis,  where  he  ordered  fuch  care  to  be  taken  cf 
them,  as  their  birth  and  condition  required. 

The 

*  To  have  fo  well  expreffed  the  idea  of  Homer  is  highly  to  the- 
pwife  of  Phidias;  but  the  having  fo  well  conceived  all  the  majeity 
of  God,  is  much  more  to  that  of  Homer. 
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The  commi  {Boners  e  being  come  thither,  as  had  been 
agreed  on  by.them.and  havingenteredthechamberof  the 
affembly,  where  agreat  number  of  Macedonians  werepre- 
ient,  he  took  his  feat  in  his  tribunal,  and  after  having 
can  fed  filence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus  yEmilius- 
repeated  in  Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  fenate  and 
by  himfelf,  in  conjunction  with  the  commiffioners,  relat¬ 
ing  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  articles  were,  that  Ma¬ 
cedonia  was  declared  free;  that  it  fhould  pay  the  Ro¬ 
mans  only  half  the  tribute  paid  the  king, which  was  fixed 
at  the  fum  of  an  hundred  talents,  or  an  hundred  thou  fan  d 
crowns;  that  it  fhould  have  a  public  council  compofed 
of  a  certain  number  of  fenators,  wherein  all  affairs  fliould 
be  difcuired  and  adjudged;  that  it  fhould  be  divided  for 
the  future  into  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each  fhould 
have  their  council,  in  which  particular  affairs  fhould  be 
examined;  and  that  no perfon  fhould  contrail  marriage, 
or  purchafe  lands  or  houfes  out  of  their  own  canton. 
Several  other  articles  of  lefs  importance  were  annexed 
to  thefe.  The  praetor  Octavius,  who  was  prefent  in  this 
affembly,  explained  the  feveral  articles  in  Greek,  asPaulus 
aEmilius  pronounced  them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  li¬ 
berty,  and  that  for  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the 
Macedonians  exceeding  pleafure,  who  little  expefted 
them  :  but  they  looked  upon  the  divifion  @f  Macedonia 
into  different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  ufual 
commerce  with  each  other,  like  the  rending  a  body 
in  pieces,  by  feparating  its  members,  which  have  no  life, 
and  fubfift  only  in  their  mutual  fupport  of  each  other. 

The  conful  f  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  vStoli- 
ans.  I  fhall  relate  elfewhere  the  fubjeCf  of  it. 

After  tliofe  foreign  affairs  were  over,8  Paulus  yEmilius 
recalled  the  Macedonians  into  the  affembly,  in  order  to 
put  the  laft  hand  to  bis  regulations.  He  fpoke  at  firft 
upon  the  fenators  who  were  to  compofethe  public  coun¬ 
cil, wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  tranfafled,  and 
the  choice  of  them  was  left  to  the  people.  A  lift  was 
then  read  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country,  who 

were 

e  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  29,  30.  f  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  3  r.  I  Ibid.  n.  32. 
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were  to  be  fent  into  Italy  with  fuch  of  their  children  as 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  article  feemed  very 
hard  at  firft;  but  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  it  had  been 
refolved  only  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  people’s  li¬ 
berty.  For  this  lift  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of 
the  army,  commanders  of  the  fleet,  all  fuch  as  had  any  of¬ 
fices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  employed  in  embaflies,with 
many  other  officers  accuftomed  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
kingincheabjeftmannerofflaves.and  to  commandothers 
with  infolence.  Thefe  were  all  rich  perfons.who  lived  at 
a  great  expence,  had  magnificent  equipages,  and  would 
not  eafily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kind  of  life,  in 
which  liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal, and  fubj efts 
all  to  the  laws.  They  were  therefore  all  ordered  to  quit 
Macedonia,  and  tranfport  themfelves  into  Italy,  upon 
pain  of  death  for  fuch  as  di fobeyed.  The  regulations 
made  for  Macedonia  by  Paul  us  /Emilius  were  fo  reafon- 
able,that  they  did  not  feem  calculated  for  conquered  ene¬ 
mies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  with  whom  there  was  entire 
xeafon  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and  the  effefts,  from  which  the 
nature  of  laws  are  beft  known,  proved,  that  there  was; 
nothing  to  be  amended  in  the  inftitutions  of  that  wife 
magiftrate. 

To  thefe  ferious  affairs  h  fucceeded  a  celebration  of 
games,  for  which  preparations  had  long  been  making,  and 
to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  in  the  cities  of  Afia  and  Greece.  The 
Roman  general  offered  magnificent  facrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  gave  fuperb  feafts,  the  king’s  treafures  fupplying  him 
abundantly  with  the  means  of  defraying  fuch  great  ex- 
pences;  but  forthegood  order  and  fine  tafte  obfervable  in. 
them,  he  was  indebted  folely  to  himfelf.  For  having  fo 
many  thoufands  to  receive,  he  evinced  fo  nice  a  difeern- 
ment,  and  fo  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  all  the 
gueflis,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and  treated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  rank.and  merit;  and  there  was  nobody  who 
had  not  reafon  to  praife  his  policenefs  and  generality. 
The*  Greeks  could  not  fufficiently  admire,  that  even  in 

games, 
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games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  fhould  in¬ 
stance  fo  diftinguifhing  a  judgment  and  attention;  and 
that  a  man  employed  in  the  greatcft,  fhould  not  negleQ; 
the  lea  ft  propriety  in  fmall  affairs. 

He  had  caufed  all  the  fpoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  carry  to  Rome  to  be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap ;  bows, 
quivers,  arrows,  javelins  ;  in  a  word,  arms  of  all  forts; 
and  had  caufed  them  to  be  difpofed  in  form  of  trophies- 
V/  ith  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  let  fire  to  them  firft  him- 
fell,  as  his  principal  officers  did  after  him. 

He  afterwards  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  fpeffators,. 
upon  a  place  raifed  exprefsly  for  the  occafion,  all  that 
was  richeft  and  raoll  magnificent  in  the  fpoils  he  had 
taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to 
Rome;  rich  moveables,  ftatues,  and  paintings  of  the 
greateft  makers,  veffels  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  ivory. 
Never  had  Alexandr.a,  in  the- time  of  its  .greateft  opu¬ 
lence,  beheld  any  thing-  like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

Eiit  the  higheft  i'atisfattion  Paulus  ffimilius  received 
from  his  magnificence,  and  which  was  (fill  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  felf-love,  was  to  fee,  that  in  the  inidft  of  fo  many 
extraordinary  objedfs  and  curious  fights,  nothing  was 
thought  fo  wonderful,  or  fo  worthy  of  attention  and  ad¬ 
miration,  as  him! elf.  And  as  people  were  furpnfed  at 
the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  faid,  with  an  air  of  plea- 
fantry,  that  the  fame  genius  which  was  neceifary  in 
difpofing  a  battle,  would  ferve  alfo.in  regulating  a  feaft  ; 
in  the  firfi,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  enemies; 
in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  agreeable  to  guefts. 

His  difmtereflednefs  and  magnanimity  were  no  lefs 
praifed  than  his  magnificence  and  politenefs;  for  he  ne¬ 
ver  fo  much  as  faw  the  gold  and  filver  found  among  ft  the 
king’s  trealures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  fums,  but 
ordered  it  all  to  he  delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  its 
being  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public.  He  only  per¬ 
mitted  his  fons, who  were  fond  of  ftudy,  to  keep  the  books 
of  Perfeus’s  library  for  their  own  ufe.  The  young  noble¬ 
men  of  thofe  times,  and  fuch  as  were  d  figned  one  day 
for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  poftels  a  contempt 
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for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy  of  their 
birth,  or  unnecelfary  to  the  prof'effion  ot  arms. 

When  Paulus  /Emihus  1  had  regulated  all  the  affairs 
of  Macedonia,  he  took  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  alter 
having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abufe  the  li¬ 
berty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preferve  it  by 
good  government  and  union,  he  fet  out  lor  Epirus  with 
a  decree^ol  the  lenafe,  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had 
revolted  fothe  king’s  partv,  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops. 
Ele  had  fent  alfo  Scipio  Nafica,  and  Fabius  his  fon,  with 
part  of  the  army,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illyrians, 
who  had  given  aid  to  that  prince. 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought 
it  proper,  for  the  more  prudent  execution  of  his  commif- 
ficn,that  his  defign  fhould  not  be  forefeen.  He  therefore 
fent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  garrifon,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  fhould 
enjoy  the  fame  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  unwor¬ 
thy  a  ftratagem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  fignffied 
to  ten  of  the  principal  perfons  of  each  city,  that  they 
fhould  bring  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  their  houfes  and 
temples,  upon  a  certain  day,  into  the  market-place,  to 
be  laid  up  in  the  public  treafury,and  diffributed  histroops 
into  all  the  cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold 
and  filver  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  into  the  pub- 
licplace.and  at  ten  of  the  clock  the  foldiers  fell  furioufly 
upon  the  houfes  which  were  abandoned  to  them  to  be 
plundered  at  their  mercy.  An  hundred' and  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  were  made  (laves,  and  after  the  cities  were 
pillaged,  their  walls  were  demolifhed,  the  number  of 
which  wanted  very  little  of  feventy.  The  whole  booty 
was  fold,  and  of  the  furn  railed  by  it,  each  of  the  horfe 
had  about  ten  pounds  flerling,  (four  hundred  denarii) 
and  each  of  the  foot  about  five  pounds,  (two  hundred 
denarii.) 

Alter  Paulus  /Emilias,  contrary  to  his  natural  difpol 
fitior.,  which  was  gentle  and  humane,  had  caufed  this 
decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to  the  fea  at 
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the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius  having 
aflembled  the  remainder  ©f  the  Epirots  and  Acarna- 
nians,  ordered  the  principal  perfons  ol  them,  whofe 
caufe  had  been  referved  for  the  judgment  of  the  fenate, 
to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus /Emilius,  being  k  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  entered  that  river  in  king  Perfeus’s  galley,  which 
had  fixteen  benches  of  oars, -and  wherein  was  difplayed, 
not  only  tire  arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  all  the  rich 
fluffs  and  fi  neft  carpets  of  purple  found  amotjgft  the  booty. 
AH  the  Romans, who  came  out  to  meet  that  gal  ley,  accom¬ 
panied  it  in  crowds  upon  the  fide  of  the  river,  and  feemed 
to  give  the  proconful  an  anticipation  of  the  honours  of  the 
triumph  he  had  fo  well  deferved.  But  the  foldiery.who 
had  looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immenfe  treafures 
of  the  king,  and  had  not  had  all  the  lhare  of  them  they  had 
promifed  themfelves,  retained  a  warm  refentment  upon 
that  account,  and  were  very  ill  fatisfied  with  Paulus  ALmi- 
lius.  They  openly  reproached  him  with  having  treated 
them  with  too  much  rigour  and  authority,  and  feemed  de¬ 
termined  to  rcfufe  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph  by  their 
fuffrages.  The  foldiers  called  that  general’s  exa&itude, 
in  point  of  difcipline,  rigour;  and  their  diicontent,  occa- 
fioned  by  avarice,  threw  a  falfe  glofs  upon  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Paulus  Emilias;  to  whom,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  do  juftice  m  their  hearts,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  fupei  iority  oi  his  merit  in  every  thing. 

After  fome  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him .  Never 
had  any  thing  been  fo  magnificent.  It  continued  three 
days  fucceffi  vely.  I  do  not  enter  in  this  place  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  it;  that  feems  foreign  to  the  Grecian 
Hiftory.  The  money  in  fpecie  carried  in  it,  without 
reckoning  an  infinite  number  of  gold  arid  filver  veflels, 
amounted  to  more  than  twelve  hundredand  fihythoufarid 
pounds  fierling.  One  fingle  cup  of  maffy  gold,  which 
Paulus  A£milius  had  caufed  to  be  made,  and  weighed 
*  ten  talents,  was  valued  for  the  gold  only,  at  an  hundred 

thou  fa  rid 
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thoufand  crowhs.  It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
confecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Behind  thefe  rich  fpoils  and  treafures,  which  were 
carried  in  pomp,  was  feen  the  chariot  of  Perfeus,  with 
his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal  diadem.  At 
fbme  diftance  followed  his  children,  with  their  gover¬ 
nors,  preceptors,  and  all  the  officers  of  their  houfehold, 
who,  ffiedding  tears,  held  out  their  hands  to  the  people, 
and  taught  thofe  little  captives  to  do  the  fame,  -and  to 
endeavour,  by  their  fupplications  and  prayers  to  move 
them  in  their  favour.  They  were  two  fons  and  a 
daughter,  who  had  little  fenfe  of  thegreatnefs  of  their 
calamity,  from  the  tendernefs  of  their  years;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  ftill  more  excited  compaffion.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  them,  whilft  their  father  was  fcarce 
regarded,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  public  joy,  the 
people  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  fo  mournful  a 
fight. 

King  Perfeus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their 
train,  wrapped  in  a  mourning  cloke.  His  air  and  beha¬ 
viour  feemed  to  argue,  that  the  excefs  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  turned 'his  brain.  He  was  followed  by'* 
troop  of  his  friends  ‘arid  courtiers,  who,  hanging  down 
their  heads  and  weeping,  with  their  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  him,  fuifficiently  explained  to  the' fpefiators,  that, 
little  affefled  with  their  own  misfortunes,  they  were 
fenfiblc  folely  to  thofe  of  their  king. 

It  is  laid,  that  Perfeus  fent  to  defire  Pa-ulus  iEmilius 
not  to  exhibit  him  as  a  fpe&acle  to  the  Romans,  and-to 
fpare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph.  Paillus 
jEmilius  replied  coklly,  “  The  favour  he  afks  of  me  is 
in  his  own  power,  he  can  procure  it  forhimfelf.”  He 
reproached  in  thofe  few  words  his  cowardice  and  ex- 
ceffive  love  of  life,  which  the  Pagans  thought  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  facrifice  generoufly  in  fuch  conjunc¬ 
tures.  They  did  not  know,  that  it  is  never  lawful  to 
attempt  upon  one’s  own  life.  But  Perfeus  was  not 
prevented  by  that  eonfideration. 
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Paulus  J^ELrailius,  feated  in  a  fuperb  chariot,  and 
magnificently  adorned,  doled  the  march.  He  had  his 
two  foris  on  each  fide  oi  him. 

Whatever  compaffion  he  had  for  the  jnisfortunes  of 
Perfeus,  and  however  inclined  he  might  be  to  ferve  him, 
all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him  removed  from 
the  public  prifon  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Him- 
felf  and  his  fon  Alexander  were  carried,  by  the  order 
of  the  fenate,  to  Alba,  where  he  was  guarded,  and  fup- 
plied  with  money,  furniture,  and  people  to  ferve  him.'. 
Molt  authors  agree,  that  he  occafioned  his  own  death 
by  abltaining  from  lood.  He  had  reigned  eleven 
years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province  till 
fome  years' afterwards. 

Cn.  Ofilavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  alfo  granted  the 
honour  of  a  triumph;  the  firlt  lor  his  naval  victories, 
and  the  other  for  that  he  had  gained  in  Illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  fent  to  demand  his  fon,  who 
had  been  confined  in  prifon,  after  having  been  led  in 
triumph.  Pie  excufed  himfelf  for  bis  attachment  to 
the  party  of  Perfeus,  and  offered  a  great  ranfom  lor 
the  prifoner.:  The  fenate  without  receiving  his  ex- 
cufes,  replied,  that  having  more  regard  to  his  ancient 
fervices  than  late  fault,  they  would  fend  back  his  fon, 
but  without  accepting  any  ranfom.  That  the  favours 
conferred  by  the  Roman  people  were  free  and  volun¬ 
tary,  and  that  they  chofe  rather  to  leave  the  price  of 
them  to  the  gratitude  and  affeftion  of  thofe  they  obliged, 
than  to  be  paid  immediately  lor  them. 

ARTICLE  II. 

This  fecond  article  includes  the  fpace  of  fomething 
more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  defeat  of  Perfeus, 
to  the  taking  and  deftrufihon  ot  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province. 
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Sect,.  I.  Attains  comes  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the 
Romans  upon  their  fuccefs  in  Macedonia.  The  deputies 
oj  the  Rhodians  prefent  themfelves  before  the  Jenate,  and 
endeavour  to  appeafc  their  wrath.  After  long  and  warm 
fo licitations,  they  prevail  to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance 
of  the  Roman  people.  Severity  exercifed  againf  the 
AEtolians.  All  of  them  in  general,  who  had  favoured 
Per  feus,  arc  cited  to  Rome,  to  anfwer  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  A  thoufand  Achaans  earned  thither  ;  Polybius 
one  of  the  number.  The  fenate  banijhes  them  into 
fever al  towns  of  Italy.  After feventeen  years  of  bamfh - 
mint,  they  arc Jent  back  into  their  own  country  ;  when 
only  three  hundred  of  them  remained. 

!  AMONGST  the  different  embaflies  from  kings 
and  dates,  which  came  to  Rome  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  Perfeus,  Attalus,  Eumenes’s  brother,  drew 
upon  him,  m  more  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages  committed  by  the 
Afiatick  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  h?d  laid 
Attalus  undei  toe  necefhty  of  going  to  Rome,  to  implore 
the  republic’s  aid  againft  thofe  Barbarians.  Another 
dill  more  fpecious  reafon  had  obliged  him  to  make  that 
voyage.  It  was  neceffary  to  congratulate  the  Romans 
upon  their  lad  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applaufes  he 
deferved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  againd 
Per  feus,  and  for  having  (hared  with  them  in  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks 
ot  honour  and  amity,  that  a  prince  could  expea,  who 
Lad  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  condant  and 
determinate  attachment'for  the  Romans.  He  had  a  mod 
favourable  reception, and  made  his  entrance  into  the  city 
attended  by  a  very  numerous  train. 

All  thefe  honours,  the  real  caufe  of  which  he  did  not 
penetrate,  made  him  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which 
pei  haps  had  never  entered  into  his  mind,  if  notfuggefted 
Vol.  IX.  p  '  '  65 
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to  him.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Romans  had  no  longer 
any  elleem  or  affe&ion  for  Eumenes.  His  fecret  nego- 
ciations  with  Perfeus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized, 
made  them  believe  that  prince  had  never  been  heartily 
on  their  fide,  and  that  he  only  waited  an  occafon  to 
declare  againft  them.  Full  of  this  prejudice,  fome  of 
the  molt  diftinguifhed  Romans,  in  their  private  con- 
verfations  with  Attains,  advifed  him  not  to  mention  the 
bufinefs  his  brother  hadfent  him  to  treat  ;  but  to  fpeak 
folely  of  what  related  to  himfelf.  They  gave  him  to 
tinderftand,  that  the  fenate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  be¬ 
come  fufpefted,  and  even  odious,  from  his  having  ap¬ 
peared  to  waver  between  Perfeus  and  the  Romans,  had 
thoughts  of  depriving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  give  it  to  himfelf,  upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  an 
allured  .triend  incapable  of  changing.  We  may  per¬ 
ceive  here  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy,  and  thefe 
detached  lines  may  ferve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  oc- 
caf  ons,  whefi  more  attentive  to  conceal  itfclf. 

The  temptation  was  delicate  to  a  prince,  who,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  did  not  want  ambition,  and  who  was  not  of 
a  charafter  to  rejeft  fuch  pleafing  hopes,  when  they 
prefented  themfelves  to  him  without  being  folicited. 
He  likened  therefore  to  thefe  difcourfes  and  this  pro- 
pofal,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  they  came  from  fome  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  Rome,  whofe  wtfdom  he 
efteemed,  and  whofe  probity  he  refpe&ed.  The  affair 
went  fo  far,  that  he  promifed  them  to  demand  in  the 
fenate,  that  part  of  his  brother’s  kingdom  fhould  be 
given  to  him. 

Attains  had  a  phyfician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius, 
whom  Eumenes,  fufpefling  his  brother,  had  fent  with 
him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct,  and  to 
recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counfel,  if  he  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  depart  from  it.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration, 
and  his  manners  were  very  infinuating,  and  well  adapted 
to  perfuafion.  Having  either  difcovered,  or  learned 
from  Attalus  himfelf,  the  defign  that  had  been  inftilled 
into  him,  he  took  the  advantage  of  fome  favourable 
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TRoments  to  open  himfelf  to  him.  He  reprefented. 
That  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  weak  of  itfelf,  and  but 
very  lately  eftablilhed,  had  fubfifted,  and  been  improved 
folely  by  the  union  and  good  underltanding  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  who  polfefled  it.  That  only  one  of  them,  indeed, 
enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem  ;  but 
that  they  all  reigned  in  effect  That  Eumenes,  having 
no  male  iffue  (for  the  fon  he  had  afterwards,  and  who 
fucceeded  him,  was  not  then  in  being)  he  could  leave  his 
throne  only  to  his  next  brother.  That  his  right  to  the 
fuccelflon  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  inconteftable  • 
and  that,  confidering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes* 
the  time  for  fuch  fucceihon  could  not  be  very  remote! 
And  wherefore  then  fhould  he  anticipate  and  haflen,  by 
a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  would  foon 
happen  in  a  juft  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  defire  to 
divide  the  kingdom  with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him 
of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  them, 
weakened  by  fuch  divifion,  and  expofed  to  the  enter! 
prifes  of  their  neighbours,  might  be  equally  undone  in 
the  confequence.  That  if  he  propufed  to  reign  alone 
what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother  ?  Would  he  re¬ 
duce  him  to  live  as  a  private  perfon,  or  fend  him,  at  his 
years,  into  banilhment  ?  or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cauf® 
him  to  be  put  to  death.?  That  he  did  not  doubt,  but  fuch 
thoughts  muft  give  him  horror.  That,  not  to  fpcak  of 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  tragical  effefits  of  fraternal 
difeord,  the  recent  example  of  Perfeus  might  remind 
him  of  them.  That  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had 
torn  the  feeptre  from  his  brother,  by  (bedding  his  blood, 
purfued  by  the  divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the 
fame  feepter  at  the  feet  of  a  viDor,  in  the  tenmle  of 
Samothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by 
the  order  of  the  gods  who  prefide  there,  the  witneffes  and 
avengers  of  his  guilt.  That  he  was  affured,  the  very 
perfons,  who  lefs  out  of  friendftup  for  him,  than  ill-will 
for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  prefent  fuch  pernicious  conn, 
fels,  would  be  the  firft  to  praife  his  tender  and  conftant 
affe&ion  for  his  brother,  if  he  continued  faithfully  at. 

^  2  t ached 
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tached  to  him  to  the  laft.  Stratius  added  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  Attalus  would  expofe  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  when  the  Gauls 
were  preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  oi  the  Romans  to  kindle  and 
blow  up  the  fire  of  difcord  in  this  manner  between 
brothers !  Of  what  value  mult  a  fincere,  prudent,  and 
difinterefted  friend  appear  at  fuch  a  time  !  What  an  ad¬ 
vantage  is  it  for  a  prince  to  give  thofe  who  approach  him 
the  liberty  of  fpeaking  freely,  and  without  referve  to 
him  ;  and  of  being  known  by  them  in  that  light !  The 
wife  remonftrances  of  Stratius  had  their  eflfebt  with  At¬ 
talus.  That  prince,  having  been  introduced  into  the 
fenate,  without  fpeaking  againft  his  brother,  or  demand¬ 
ing  a  divifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  contented 
himfelf  with  congratulating  the  fenate,  in  the  name  of 
Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  viclory  gained  in 
Macedonia.  He  modeftly  difplayed  the  zeal  and  affeCf  ion 
with  which  he  had  ferved  in  the  war  againft  Perfeus. 
He  defired,  that  they  would  fend  ambaffadors  to  check 
the  infolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their 
former  ftate  ;  and  concluded  with  requefting,  that  the 
inveftiture  of  /Enus  and  Maronaea,  cities  of  Thrace, 
might  be  given  to  him,  which  places  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Philip,  father  of  Perfeus,  and  the  poifeflion 
difputed  with  him  by  Eumenes. 

The  fenate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand 
another  audience,  in  order  to  fpeak  in  particular  of  his 
pretentions  upon  part  of  his  brother’s  dominions,  pro- 
mifed  beforehand  to  fend  ambaffadors  according  to  his 
demand,  and  made  the  prince  the  ufual  prefents.  They 
promifed  befides  to  put  him  in  poffefifion  of  the  two 
cities,  as  he  defired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he 
had  left  Rome,  the  fenate,  offended  to  find  that  he  had 
done  nothing  they  had  expended  from  him,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other  manner, 
revoked  the  promife  they  had  made  him  ;  and,  before 
the  prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  iEnus  and  Maronaea 
free  and  independent  cities.  They  fent,  however,  an 
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enibaffy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  Li- 
cinius  ;  but  with  very  different  inflruffions  to  thofe  de¬ 
manded  by  Attains.  The  Roman  policy  took  off  the 
mafic  entirely  at  this  time,  and  fhowed  an  alpe£t  very 
unlike  the  franknels  and  probity  of  their  anceftors. 

The  fenate  fome  days  "  after  gave  audience  to  the 
Rhodians,  which  made  a  great  noife.  They  were  at 
firft  refufed  to  be  heard,  as  having  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduff,  and  even  a 
declaration  of  war  againfl  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes, 
alarmed  at  it,  font  two  new  deputies.  Having  obtained 
admittance  to  the  lenate  with  great  difficulty,  they  ap¬ 
peared  there  as  fuppliants,  drelfed  in  mourning  habits, 
and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  their  tears.  Affymedes 
fpoke,  and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  fighs,  took 
upon  him  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He 
took  great  cave  not  to  fliow  at  firft  his  defire  to  jultify  it. 
He  knew,  that  it  had  juftly  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
Roman  people ;  he  contelfed  its  faults ;  he  called  to  mind 
the  indifcreet  embaffv,  which  the  infolent  pride  of  the 
orator  who  fpoke,  had  rendered  ftill  more  criminal :  but 
he  begged  the  fennt’e  to  make  fome  difference  between 
the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  perfons 
difavowed  by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to  deli¬ 
ver  up.  He  reprefented,  that  there  was  no  republic 
nor  city,  that  did  not  include  fome  bad  members.  That 
after  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objefted  to  them 
but  words ;  foolifh  indeed,  rafh,  extravagant  (which  he 
confeffed  to  be  the  charafferiflics  and  failings  of  his 
nation)  but  fucli  as  wife  perfons  feldom  lay  much  ftrefs 
upon,  or  punifh  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more  than 
Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at  ail  that  fpeak  with  little 
relpeft  of  his  divinity.  “  But  (laid  he)  the  neutra- 
“  lity  obferved  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as 
“  a  certain  proof  of  our  enmity  in  regard  to  you.  *  Is 
'*  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein  the  intention, 

“  when 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  xciii.  xcix.  c.  &  civ.  Liv.  xlv.  n.  20 — 25. 

*  Nejite  moribus  narjve  legibtts  ullius  civitatis  ita  camparalum  cjft ,  ut 
Jiquls  v el let  inimcuns  per  ire,  Ji  nihil  Jecerit  guo  id  f.at,  capitis  damncinr. 
1*IV. 
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“  when  without  effeft,  is  punifhed  as  the  action  itfelf? 
“  But  let  your  feverity  be  carried  to  that  excefs,  at  moft 

the  punifhment  can  only  fall  on  thofe  who  have  had 
“  this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  inno- 
“  cent.  Admitting  even  that  this  neutrality  and  in- 
“  aftion  make  us  all  criminal!;  ought  the  real  fervices 
“  we  have  rendered  you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to 
“  he  deemed  as  nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the 
“  omiffion  imputed.to  us  in  the  laft  ?  Let  Philip,  An- 
“  liochus,  and  Perfehs  bear  witnefs  now  in  our  caufe. 

The  voices  ol  the  two  firft  will  certainly  be  for  us, 
“  and  abfolve  us  ;  and,  for  the  third,  at  moll,  and  in 
“  the  fevereft  fenfe,  the  fentence  mull  appear  doubtful 
“  and  uncertain.  Can  you  then,  according  to  this  ftate 
“  of  the  queftion,  pafs  a  fata)  decree  again!!  Rhodes; 
“  for  you  are  now  upon  the  point  of  deciding,  whether 
“  it  fball  fubfift  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  deflroyed  ? 
“  You  may  declare  war  againft  us ;  but  not  a  fingle 
“  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  againft  you.  If  you  per- 
“  fift  in  your  refentment,  we  demand  time  to  go  and 
“  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at  that  moment 
“  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  perfons,  will 
‘‘embark,  with  all  our  eftates  and  effefts;  we  will 
“  abandon  our  houfehold  gods,  as  rvell  public  as  pri- 
“  vate,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown 
“  our  gold  and  filver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we 
41  will  deliver  up  ourfelves,  our  wives,  and  our  chil- 
“  dren,  to  your  difcretion.  We  will  fuffer  here  before 
“  your  eyes,  whatever  you  fhall  think  fit  to  inflift  upon 
“  us.  If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to  be  plundered  and  fet 
“  on  fire,  at  lcaft  we  lhall  fpare  ourfelves  the  fight  of  that 
“  calamity.  You  may  by  your  refolves  declare  your- 
“  felvcs  our  enemies  ;  but  there  is  a  fecret  fenfe  in  the 
“  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares  quite  the  contrary, 
“  and  allures  us,  that  whatever  hoftilities  you  may  aft 
“  againft  us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwife  than 
“  friends  and  fervants.” 

After  this  difcourfe,  the  deputies  proftratcdthemfelves 
upon  the  earth,  and  held  out  their  hands  towards  the  fe- 
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nators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to  demand  peace. 
When  they  were  withdrawn,  by  order  of  the  fenate, 
they  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had 
ferved  in  Macedonia,  in  quality  of  confuls,  praetors,  or 
lieutenants,  and  who  had  moft  experienced  their  foolifh 
pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans,  were  very  much  againft 
them.  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  celebrated  cenfor,  known 
by  the  feverity  of  his  charafter,  which  often  rofe  to 
hardnefs  of  heart,  was  foftened  at  this  time  in  favour  of 
the  Rhodians,  and  fpoke  for  them  with  great  warmth 
and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat  his  difcourfe, 
becaufe  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato’s  own, 
intitled,  De  Originibus,  where  he  had  infected  his  own 
orations. 

The  world  has  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable 
a  colleftion.  Aulus  Gellius  0  has  preferved  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  difcourfe  of  Cato’s  ;  by  which  it  appears, 
he  made  ufe  of  almoft  the  fame  reafons  with  the  am- 
baffadors  of  Rhodes.  I  (hall  cite  fome  paffages  of  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  affilt  the  reader  in  knowing 
and  diftinguifhingthe  manly  and  energetical  flyle,  which 
characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  when  more  attention  was  had  to  the  force  of 
thoughts,  than  to  the  elegance  of  words. 

Cato  *  begins  his  difcourfe  by  reprefenting  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  they  ought  not  to  abandon  themlelves  to  the: 
extravagance  of  exceffive  joy.  That  profperity  generally 
excites  pride  and  infolence.  That  he  apprehends,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  they  may  form  refolutions,  which  may 
draw  fome  misfortune  upon  Rome,  and  caufe  the  frivo¬ 
lous  joy,  to  which  they  give  themfelves  up,  to  vanifli 


*  Scio  folere  plerifque  hominibus  rebus  fccundis  atque  prolix  is  atque 
prof  per  is  animum  cxcellere ,  f up  erbium  atque  fcrocram  angefeere  atque 
crefeere  :  quod  mi  hi  nunc  magtue  cures  eft,  quia  hac  res  lam  fee  unde  pro - 
ceffit,  nequid  in  cohfulendo  adverf  eveniat ,  quod' yiojh as  fecundas  res  con- 
futet  ;  neve  hdtc  latitia  nimis  luxuriofe  eveniat.  Advcrfae  res  fe  domant , 
&  docent  quid  opus  ft  faci  0 :  fecundes  res1  latitia  tranfverfum  ti  udere folent 
a  reElo  confulenao  atque  intelligendo .  Quo  majors  opere  edico  fuadeoque  uti 
hsec  res  aliquot  die y  proferatury  dam  ex  tan  to  gaudio  in  potefatem  nojiram 
redeamus. 
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like  a  dream.  “  Adverlity  (fays  he)  in  humbling  the 
“  fpirit,  reftores  us  to  our  reafon,  and  teaches  us  what 
“  is  necelfary  to  be  done.  Prolperity,  on  the  contrary, 
“  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it 
“  occafions,  and  makes  us  lofe  fight  of  the  meafures, 
“  which  a  calm  {ituation  ot  mind  would  enable  us  to 
“  difcerri,  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am 
4‘  abfolutely  of  opinion,  that  we  fhould  defer  the  decifion 
4<  of  this  affair,  till  having  recovered  from  the  violent 
“  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  may  be  mailers  of  ourfelves, 
“  and  capable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity.” 
He  adds,  “  That  he  indeed  believes  the  Rhodians  were 
“  far  from  defiring  that  the  Romans  fhould  have  con- 
“  queryd  Perfeus  ;  but  that  they  had  fuch  fentiments  m 
“  common  with  all  other  ftates  ;  fentiments,  which  did 
4!  not  proceed  from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but 
“  from  thy  love  of  their  own  liberty;  for  which  they 
“  had  juft  caufe  to  fear,  when  there  ihould  be  none  in  a 
“  condition  to  difpute  empire  with  us,  and  we  ftiould 
“  become  abfolute  mafters  of  all  nations.  For  the  reft, 
“  the  Rhodians  did  not  aid  Perfeus.  Their  whole 
“  *  crime,  by  the  confentof  their  moll  violent  accufers, 
is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  again!!  us.  But  how 
“  long  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ? 
“  Is  there  any  one  amongft  us,  that  would  be  willing 
“  to  fubject  himfelf  to  this  rule  ?  For  my  part,  I  am 
“  lure,  I  would  not.  The  +  Rhodians,  it  is  faid,  are 
“  proud,  I  flrould  be  very  forry  that  my  children  could 
“  juftly  make  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  in  what 
“  does  their  pride  affe£l  us  ?  Would  it  become  us  to 
“  make  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  prouder  than  we 
“  are  ?” 


The 


*  Oui  acerrime  adverfus  eos  elicit,  ha  dicit  ;  bofles  ■vilivffe  fieri.  Et 
juis  tandem  eft  noftrum ,  qi/i,  quad  ad fefe  attinet ,  eequum  cenfeat  quern  pi  tun 
pa’fias  dare  oh  earn  rent,  quod  arguatur  male  faccre  •voluijfe  ?  nemo  opinor  ; 
nam  ego}  quad  ad  me  attinet  nolim. 

f  Rtojienfes  fuperbos  ejfe  aiunt,  id  objeBantes  quod  mihi  a  Uberit  meit 
minime  did  •velim.  Sint -fane  fuperbi.  Quid  id  ad  ms  attinet  ?  Unc 
irafeimini ,  Jiquis  fuperbi  or  ejt  quam  ms. 
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The  opinion  of  fo  grave  and  venerable  a  fenator  as 
Cato,  prevented  a  war  againft  the  Rhodians.  The  an- 
fwer  given  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies,  nor  treat 
them  as  allies;  but  continued  them  in  fufpenfe.  They 
were  ordered  to  remove  their  governors  from  the  cities 
of  Lycia  and  Cana.  Thofe  provinces  were  given  up  to 
them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  now  taken  from 
them  by  way  of  punifhment.  They  were  ordered  alfo  to 
evacuate  Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They  had  bought  the 
firfl  for  twohundred  talents  (about  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds)  of  Ptolemy’s  general,  and  the  fecond  had  been 
given  them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  ;  they  drew 
from  thofe  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  (or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds.)  At 
the  fame  time  the  fenate  granted  the  ifland  of  Delos  an 
exemption  from  cuftoms,  which  confiderably  diminifh- 
ed  the  revenues  of  the  Rhodians.  For  inftead  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  drachmas  (about  five-and-twenty  thoufand 
pounds  fferling)  to  which  the  revenue  from  thofe  cuf¬ 
toms  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  (about  three  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fterling.) 

The  fenate’s  anfwer  having  d  i  1  pel  led  at  Rhodes  the 
fear  that  the  Romans  would  take  arms  againft  the  repub- 
lick,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as  it  is  common 
for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to  make  people 
next  to  infenfible  of  fmall  ones.  How  hard  foever  thofe 
orders  were,  they  fnbmitted  to  them,  and  put  them  in 
immediate  execution.  They  decreed  at  the  fame  time, 
a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  *  ten 
thoufand  pieces  of  gold  and  chofe  their  admiral  Theodo- 
tus  to  prefent  it.  He  had  orders  to  folicit  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  tiH 
then,  though-  for  almoft  an  hundred  and  forty  years  they 
had  (hared  in  the  mod  glorious  expeditions  ot  that  repub¬ 
lic  ;  which  was  a  fetch  of  their  politics.  They  were 
not  for  hampering  their  liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths 

F  5  and 

*  This  might  amount  to  about  fix  thoufand  pounds,  reckoning  the 
piece  of  gold  (^gue-a?)  twelve  Ihillings,  or  thereabouts. 
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and  treaties ;  that  continuing  free,  and  their  own  *naf» 
ters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in  diftrefs,  or  be 
fupported  by  them  upon  occafion.  In  the  prefent  con¬ 
juncture,  they  earneftly  demanded  to  be  admitted  as  al¬ 
lies,  not  to  Secure  themfelves  againft  other  powers,  for 
they  were  in  no  apprehenfions  of  any  befides  theRomans; 
but  to  remove,  by  that  change,  all  fufpicions  that  might 
have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of  their  republic. 
The  alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this 
time.  They  did  not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year  ; 
nor  then,  without  long  and  warm  folicitations.  Tibe¬ 
rius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Afia,  whither  he  had 
been  fent  in  quality  of  commiffioner,  to  examine  into 
its  condition,  was  of  great  fervice  to  them  upon  this  oc¬ 
cafion.  He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had  punctually 
obeyed  the  Senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the  par- 
tifans  of  Perfeus  to  death.  After  fo  favourable  a  report, 
the  Rhodians  were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people, 

I  have  before  obferved,  p  that  the  /Etolians  had  pre¬ 
sented  themfelves  before  Paulus  /Emilius  in  mourning 
habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition  into  Greece, 
and  that  he  had  given  them  audience  at  Amphipoiis. 
The  fubjefl  of  their  complaints  was,  that  Lycilchus  and 
Tifippus,  whom  the  credit  of  the  Romans,-  to  whofe 
interefts  they  were  devoted,  rendered  very  powerful  in 
AEltolia,  had  Surrounded  the  fenate  with  Soldiers,  lent 
them  by  Bibius,  who  commanded  inthe  province  forthe 
Romans  ;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  nation,  whofe  foie 
crime  was  their  having  feemed  to  favour  Perfeus ;  that 
a  great  number  of  others  had  been  fent  into  banifhment, 
and  that  the  dlates  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  had 
been  abandoned  to  their  accufers.  The  inquiry  was  con¬ 
fined  to  knowing,  not  on  which  fide  the  injuftice  and 
violence  had  been  committed,  but  whether  the  parties 
concerned  had  been  for  Perfeus  or  the  Romans.  The 
murderers  were  acquitted.  The  dead  were  declared  to 

have 
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Iiave  been  killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  banifhed, 
juftly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent  his 
aid  in  this  bloody  execution  :  but  why  condemned,  if  it 
was  juft  ;  or  if  not,  why  were  thofe  acquitted,  who  had 
been  the  principal  authors  of  it  ? 

This  fentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  ex- 
prelfed  any  inclination  for  Perfeus,  and  exceedingly  in- 
creafed  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  Partifans  of  Rome. 
The  principal  perfons  of  each  city  were  divided  into 
three  faftions.  The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Romans ;  others  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  kings ;  both 
making  their  court  to  their  protedfors  by  abjedt  flatteries, 
and  thereby  rendering  themfelves  powerful  in  their  ci¬ 
ties,  which  they  held  in  an  oppremve  fubjedtion.  A  third 
kind  of  citizens,  in  oppofition  to  the  other  two,  obferved 
a  kind  of  medium,  neither  taking  part  with  the  Romans 
nor  the  kings ;  but  publicly  alferting  the  defence  of 
their  laws  and  liberty.  The  latter,  at  bottom,  were  much 
efteemed  and  beloved  in  their  feveral  cities;  but  were  in 
no  authority.  All  offices,  embafiics,  honours,  and  re¬ 
wards,  were  conferred  folely  upon  thofe  who  efpou fed 
the  Roman  intereft,  after  the  defeat  of  Perfeus ;  and  they 
employed  their  credit  in  utterly  deftroying  all  thofe  who 
differed  from  themfelves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  to  the  ten  commiffioners,  appointed  by 
the  fenate  to  regulate  affairs.  They  gave  them  to  under - 
Hand,  that  befides  thofe  who  had  declared  publicly  for 
Perfeus,  therewere  abundance  of  others  fecretly  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  who' under  the  colour  of  alferting  liberty, 
influenced  the  whole  people  againft  them,  and  that  thofe 
cities  would  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfedlly  fubjedt 
to  the  Romans,  unlefs,  after  the  contrary  party  were  en¬ 
tirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  thofe  who  had  only  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fully  efta- 
blifhed.  The  ten  commiffioners  perfedlly  relifhed  thofe 
reafons,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  their  condudf.  What 
juftice  could  Be  expedfed  from  an  affembiy  that  was  de¬ 
termined  to  confider,  and  treat  all  as  criminals,  who 
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were  not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to  reward  all  who 
fhould  declare  themfelves  their  accufers  and  enemies, 
with  abundant  graces  and  favours  ?  We  fee  here  to  what 
lengths  ambition  and  the  lull  of  empire  carry  mankind. 
They  make  men  blind  to  all  fenfe  of  duty  and  decency, 
and  induce  them  to  facrifice  juftice,  as  well  as  every 
thing  elfe,  wheTi  it  oppofes  their  views.  The  virtue 
of  the  Pagans  was  but  a  weak,  and  very  fluctuating 
principle. 

That  appears  evidently  upon  this  occafion.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general,  to  whom  a  lilt  had  been  given  of  all  thofe 
who  were  fufpeCted,  ordered  them  to  attend  him  from 
EEtolia,  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Bceotia,  and  to  follow 
him  to  Rome,  thereto  make  their  defence.  Commif- 
fioners  were  fent  alfo  into  Alia,  in  order  to  take  infor¬ 
mations  againft  fuch  as,  in  public  or  private,  had  fa¬ 
voured  Perfeus. 

y  Of  all  the  fmall  Hates  of  Greece/  none  gave  the 
Roman  republic  fo  much  umbrage  as  the  Achaean 
league,  which  till  then  had’continued  formidable  by  the 
number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  by  theability  of  their 
generals,  and,  above  all,  by  the  union  that  reigned  be¬ 
tween  all  the  cities  by  which  it  was  compofed.  The 
Romans,  jealous  of  a  power  that  might  prove  an  obltacle 
to  their  ambitious  defigns,  efpecially  it  they  fhould  join 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  or  the  king  of  Syria,  fpared  no 
pains  to  weaken  it  by  introducing  divifions,  and  gaining 
creatures,  whom  they  railed  by  their  credit  to  all  em¬ 
ployments,  and  by  whole  means  they  decided  in  all  the 
alfemblies  of  the  league.  We  have  feen  what  palled  in 
the  affair  of  the  Spaitan  exiles.  But  it  was  in  the  con¬ 
juncture  we  now  fpeak  of,  the  Romans  gave  the  lalt 
ftroke  to  their  liberty. 

After, the  defeat  of  Perfeus,  Callicrates,  to  complete 
with  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  had  fold  himfelf,  the 
ruin  of  the  partifans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldnefs  toaccufe  by  name  all 

thofe 
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thofe  to  the  ten  commiffioners,  whom  he  fufpe&ed  to 
have  had  any  inclination  to  fupport  Perfeus.  They  did 
not  think  it  would  fuffice  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  as 
they  had  done  to  other  ftates,  that  they  fhould  fend  fuch 
of  their  citizens  to  Rome,  as  were  accufed  of  having 
favoured  Perfeus;  but  they  fenttwo  deputies  to  declare 
in  perfon  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  reafons  in¬ 
duced  them  to  a£f  in  this  manner.  The  firft  was,  their 
fear  that  the  Achaeans  who  were  very  jealous  of  their  li¬ 
berty,  and  full  of  valour,  fhould  refufe  obedience  to  the 
letters  that  Ihould  be  written  them;  and  that  Callicrates, 
and  the  other  informers,  would  run  the  rifque  of  their 
lives  in  the  affembly:  the  fecond,  becaufe  in  the  letters, 
which  had  been  found  amongft  Perfeus’s  papers,  nothing 
appeared  to  convift  the  accufed  Achaeans. 

The  two  commiffioners  fent  into  Achaia,  were  C. 
Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius  ALnobai  bus.  One  of  them 
more  abandoned  to  injuflice  than  the  other,  (Paufanias 
does  not  fay  which)  complained  in  the  affembly,  that 
many  of  the  moft  powerful  perfons  of  the  league  had  af- 
filted  Perfeus  againft  the  Romans,  and  demanded,  that 
they  fhould  be  condemned  as  deferving  death,  after  which 
be  Ihould  name  them.  The  whole  affembly  was  Shock¬ 
ed  at  this  propofal,  and  cried  out  on  all  fides,  that  it  wras 
an  unheard-of  thing  to  condemn  perfons  before  it  was 
declared  who  they  were,  and  preffed  him  to  make  known 
the  guilty.  Upon  repeated  inftances  to  explain  himfelf, 
he  replied,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  who 
had  been  in  office,  and  commanded  the  armies,  had  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xeon,  upon 
that,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  credit,  and  very  much 
refpe&ed  by  the  league,  fpoke  to  this  effeft:  “  I  have 
“  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to 
“  be  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  league;  I  protefl  that 
“  I  have  never  acied  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  in- 
“  terefts  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove 
“  either  in  the  affembly  of  the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome 
“  before  the  fenate.”  The  Roman  took  hold  of  this 
expreffion  as  favourable  to  his  defigns,  and  decreed,  that 
all  thofe  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicrates  ffiould  be 
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fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  juftify  themfelves  there.  TIit 
whole  affembly  was  in  the  higheft  affliftion  upon  this 
fentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known,  even 
under  Philip,  or  bis  fon  Alexander.  Thofe  princes, 
though  irrefiftibly  powerful,  never  conc-eived  the  thought 
of  caufing  fuch  as  oppofed  them  to  be  brought  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council 
oi  the  Amphyftions,  their  natural  judges.  The  Romans 
did  not  imitate  their  moderation;  but  by  a  conduft, 
which  may  jullly  be  called  tyrannical,  caufed  above  a 
thoufand  of  the  molt  confiderable  citizens  of  the  Achaean 
league  to  be  feifed  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  Callicrates 
became  more  than  ever  the  objeft  of  horror  and  detec¬ 
tion  to  all  the  Achaeans.  All  people  avoided  meeting 
him  and  fhunned  his  prefence  as  an  infamous  traitor; 
and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public  baths  after  him, 
till  all  the  water  bad  been  firfl  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  hiftorian,  was  of  the  number 
of  thefe  exiles.  We  have  feen  Lycortas,  his  father,, 
chftinguifh  himfelf  by  the  fortitude  and  conftancy  with 
which  he  fupported  the  interefls  of  the  Achaean  league 
during  his  government  of  it.  He  had  taken  particular 
care  of  the  education  of  his  fon.  In  regard  to  policy, 
Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great  flatefman,  for 
his  mailer;  and  for  war,  Philopcemen,  one  of  the  moll 
able  and  intrepid  generals  of  antiquity,  it  was  under 
thefe  tutors  he  imbibed  thofe  learned  lelfons  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  war,  which  he  praftifed  himfelf,  and  has  tranf- 
xnitted  to  pofterity  in  his  writings. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputa¬ 
tion  reached  before  him,  his  merit  made  the  greatell 
men  of  the  public  cultivate  his  friendfhip.,  He  was 
particularly  intimate  with  the  two  fons  of  Paulus 
HLmilius,  the  eldell  of  whom  had  been  adopted  into 
the  family  of  Fabii,  and  the  y.oungeft  into  that  ot  the 
Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
iScipio,  fon  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  conquered  Han¬ 
nibal.  I  have  enlarged  fufficiently,  in  the  conclufion 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  intimate 
friendfhip  of  Polybius  with  this  fecond  fon  of  Paulus 
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^.rallius,  who  afterwards  conquered  Carthage  and  Nu- 
mantia.  That  young  Roman  perceived  the  value  of 
luch  a  friend,  and  knew  how  to  apply  his  leffons  and 
counfels  to  the  belt  advantage.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
Polybius  compofed  the  greated  part  of  his  hiftory,  or  at 
lead  colle&ed  his  materials  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achaeans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  fenate, with¬ 
out  hearing  or  examining  their  caufe,  fuppofing, without 
any  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  mod  known  truth, 
that  they  had  been  tried  and  fentenced  in  the  affembly 
of  the  Achaeans,  banifhed  them  into  different  towns  of 
Italy.  Polybius  was  excepted  from  that  number. 

The  Achaeans  s  furprifed  and  afflifded  with  the  date  of 
their  countrymen,  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that 
the  fenate  would  vouchfafe  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
caufe.  They  were  anfwered,  that  it  had  been  done,  and 
that  they  had  adjudged  it  themfelves.  Upon  that  reply, 
the  Achaeans  fent  back  the  fame  deputies  to  Rome  (with 
Euraeas  at  their  head)  to  proted  again  before  the  fenate, 
that  thofe  Achaeans  had  never  been  heard  by  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought  to  atrial. 
Euraeas,  in  confequence,  entered  the  fenate  with  the  other 
deputies  who  accompanied  him,  and  declared  the  orders 
he  had  received,  praying,  that  they  would  take  cognizance 
of  the  accufation,  and  not  fuffer  the  accufed  to  perifh, 
without  paffing  fentence  upon  the  crimethey  were  charg¬ 
ed  with.  That  it  were  to  be  wifhed  the  fenate  would  exa¬ 
mine  the  affair  themfelves,  and  make  known  the  guilty; 
but,  in  cafe  their  other  great  affairs  fhould  not  afford  them 
leifure  for  fuch  inquiry,  they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the 
Achasans,  who  would  do  them  judice  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  fhould  evidence  the  greatnefsof  their  averfion  for  the 
cqlpable.  Nothing  was  more  equitable  than  this  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  fenate  was  very  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  an- 
fwer  it.  On  the  one  fide,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
try  the  caufe,  for  the  accufation  was  groundiefs;  on  the 
other,  to  difmifs  the  exiles,  without  paffing  judgment 
upon  them,  was  to  lofe  irrecoverably  all  their  friends  in 
v  Achaia. 
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Achala.  The  fenate,  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes  of 
retrieving  their  exiles,  anrl  to  render  them  thereby  more 
fubmiflive  to  their  orders,  wrote  into  Achaia  to  Calli¬ 
crates,  and  into  the  other  hates  to  the  partifans  of  the 
Romans,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them,  that  the  return 
of  the  exiles  confilted  vyitli  theirs,  or  the  intereft  of 
their  country.  This  anfwer  not  only  threw  the  exiles, 
but  all  the  people  of  Greece,  into  a  conflernation.  An 
univerfal  mourning  fucceeded  it.  They  were  convinced, 
that  there  was  nothing  further  to  hope  for  the  accufed 
Achaeans,  aisd  that  their  banifhment  was  perpetual. 

However,  1  they  fent  new  deputies,  with  inftruftions 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  exiles;  but  as  fuppliants, 
and  as  a  favour ;  left  in  taking  Upon  them  their  de¬ 
fence,  they  fhould  feem  ever  fo  little  to  oppofe  the  will 
of  the  fenate.  There  did  not  efcape  any  thing  in  their 
harangue,  that  was  not  very  well  weighed,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  referved.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  fenate 
continued  inflexible,  and  declared,  that  they  would  per- 
Jfiff  in  the  regulations  already  made. 

The  Achaeans  “would  not  be  rejefted,  and  appointed 
feveral  deputations  at  different  times,  but  with  no  better 
fuccels;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to  demand  the 
return  of  Polybius.  They  were  in  the  right  to  perfevere 
thus  in  their  applications  to  the  fenate,  in  favour  of  their 
countrymen.  Though  their  repeated  inflances  had  no 
other  effeft  than  to  place  theinjuflice  of  the  Romans  in 
full  light,  they  could  not  be  confidered  as  unneceflary. 
Many  of  the  fenators  were  moved  with  them,  and  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  fend  home  the  exiles. 

The  Achaeans, x  having  received  advice  of  this  favour¬ 
able  difpofition,  in  order  to  improve  it  to  their  advantage, 
appointed  a  lalf  deputation.  The  exiles  had  been  already 
banifhed  feventeen  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
were  dead.  There  were  very  warm  debates  upon  them 
in  the  fenate;  foine  being  for  their  return  into  their 
country,  and  their  being  reftored  to  thepoffeflion  of  their 

eftates; 
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eftates;  and  others  oppofing  it.  Sctpio,  at  the  requeft  of 
Polybius,  had  folicifed  Cato  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  That 
grave  fenator,  riling  up  to  fpeak  in  his  turn:  “  To  fee 
“  us  (faid  he)  difpute  an  whole  day,  whether  fome  poor 
“  old  men  of  Greece  fhall  be  interred  by  our  grave-dig- 
“  gers,  or  thofe  of  their  own  countiy,  would  not  one  be- 
“  lieve,  that  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do?”  That  plea- 
fantry  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  fenate 
afhamed  of  fo  long  a  conteft,  and  to  determine  it  at  laft 
to  fend  back  the  exiles  into  Peloponnefus.  Polybius 
was  for  defil  ing,  that  they  might  be  re-inftated  in  all  the 
honours  and  dignities  they  potTeffed  before  their  banifh- 
ment;  but  before  he  prefented  that  requeft  to  the  fenate, 
he  thought  proper  to  found  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him, 
finding,  “  Polybius,  you  do  not  imitate  the  wifdom  of 
“  Ulyfles.  You  are  for  returning  into  the  cave  of  the 
“  Cyclopsfor  fome  miferable  tatters  you  have  leftthere.’* 
y  The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country, 
but  of  the  thoufand  that  left  it,  only  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  remained.  Polybius  made  no  ufe  of  this  permif- 
fion,  or  if  he  did,  he  foon  rejoined  Scipio,  feeing  three 
years  after  he  was  with  him  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage. 


Sect.  II.  Mean  flatteries  of  Pruflas,  king  of  Bithynia% 
in  the  fenate.  Eumenes,  t'ccome  fifpetlea  by  the  Ro 
mans ,  is  not  fuff ered  to  enter  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  fon  of  the 
fame  name.  Death  of  Eumenes.  Att.alus,  his  brother, 
flucceeds  him,  as  guardian  to  his  fon,  then  very  young. 
War  between  Attains  and  Prufeas.  The  latter  having 
formed  the  deflgn  of  putting  his  fon  Nicomedes  to  death , 
is  lulled  by dn m.  Embaffy  of  three  celebrated  Athenian 
philofophers  to  Rome.  Another  from  the  people  of 
Mai  fellies.  Digreffon  upon  the  city  of  Marfliltes. 


A  FTER  the  defeat  of  Perfeus,  new  embafties  came 
WA.  every  day  to  Rome,  either  to  congratulate  the  Ro¬ 
mans  upontheirviftory,  orto  juftifyorexcufethemfelves 
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for  the  attachment  they  feemed  to  have  to  that  prince; 
and  fome  came  to  lay  complaints  before  the  fenate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fome  allies.  We  have  feen  hitherto  what  relates 
to  the  Rhodians  and  Achaeans.  In  this  feftion  I  fhall 
colleft  what  concerns  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  Pru- 
fias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  fome  other  particular  affairs. 

Prufias  being  come  to  Rome,  z  to  make  the  fenate 
and  Roman  people  his  compliments  of  congratulation 
upon  the  good  fuccefs  of  the  war  againlt  Perfeus,  dif- 
honoured  the  royal  dignity  by  abjeft  flattery.  At  his 
reception  by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  fenate  for 
that  purpofe,  he  appeared  with  his  head  fhaved,  and 
with  the  cap,  habit,  fhoes  and  {lockings  of  a  Have  made 
free;  and  faluting  the  deputies;  “  You  fee,”  faid  he, 
“  one  of  your  freed  men  ready  to  fulfil  whatfoever  you 
fhall  pleafe  to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all 
your  cufloms.”  When  he  entered  the  fenate,  he  flood 
at  the  door,  facing  the  fenators  who  fat,  and  proflrating 
liimfelf,  kiffed  the  threfhold.  Afterwards,  addreffing 
liimfelf  to  the  affembly,  “  I  falute  you,  gods  prefervers,” 
cried  he;  and  went  on  with  a  difcourfe  fuitable  to  that 
prelude.  Polybius  fays,  that  he  fhould  be  afhamed  to  re¬ 
peat  it.  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman 
people  would  renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant 
him  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus,  of  which  the 
Gauls  had  poffeffed  themfelves  without  any  right  or  pre- 
tenfion.  He  then  recommended  his  fon  Nicoraedes  to 
jhern.  Allheafked  was  granted  him ;  only  commiffioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
lands  inqueflion.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  audience* 
omits  the  abje£l  fubmiffions  of  Prufias;  of  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  the  Roman  hiflorians  fay  nothing:  he  contents 
liimfelf  with  mentioning,  in  the  conclufion,  part  of 
what  Polybius  had  faid  before,  and  with  fome  reafon. 
Por  that  bafe  deportment  at  leafl  difhonoured  the  fenate 
as  much,  who  buffered,  as  the  prince  who  afled  it. 

Prufias  had  fcarce  left  Rome, 2  when  advice  came, 
that  Eumenes  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  it.  That 
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Hews  gave  the  fenate  fome  trouble.  Eumenes,  in  the  war 
againft  Perfeus,  had  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  could  neither  continue  him  as  a  triend  or  an  enemy. 
There  was  reafon  for  violent  fufpicions  ;  but  no  certain 
proofs  againft  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience,  was 
to  declare  him  innocent :  to  condemn  him  as  guilty,  was 
to  lay  themfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  a  war  with  him ; 
and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  they  had  failed  in 
point  of  prudence,  by  loading  a  prince  with  fortunes  and 
honours,  whofecharafter they  were  littleacquaintedwith. 
To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  the  fenate  made  a  decree, 
by  which,  under  the  pretext  that  the  reception  of  kings 
was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  republic,  they  forbad  all 
kings  in  general  to  enter  that  city,  and  caufed  that  ordi¬ 
nance  to  be  fignified  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  at 
no  lofs  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  returned  there¬ 
fore  into  his  own  dominions. 

This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies  *  and  cooled  the 
affeftion  of  his  allies.  Prufias  fent  an  ambaflador  to 
Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions  he  made  into  Bithy- 
nia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held  fecret  intelligence 
with  Antiochus ;  that  he  treated  all  thofe  injurioufly  who 
feemed  to  favour  the  Romans,  and  particularly  the  Gallo- 
Grecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiftionto  the  fenate’s 
decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  people  had  alfo  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  Rome  with  their  complaints  ;  which  they  after¬ 
wards  repeated  feveral  times,  as  well  as  Prufias.  The  fe¬ 
nate  did  not  yet  declare  themfelves.  They  contented 
themfelves  with  aiding  and  fupporting  the  Gallo-Gre- 
cians  underhand,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  without 
doing  any  manifeft  injuftice  to  Eumenes. 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  en- 
trance  into  Rome,  lent  his  brothers,  Attalus  and  Athae- 
neus,  thither,  to  anfwer  the  accufations  he  was  charged 
with.  The  apology  they  made  feemed  finally  to  refute 
all  complaints  againft  the  king,  and  the  fenate  were  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  it,  that  they  fent  them  back  into  Afia,  laden 
with  honours  and  prefents.  They  did  not,  however  en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely  efface  the  prejudices  conceived  again#  their  bro¬ 
ther.  The  fenate  aifpatc’ned  Sulpicius  Gallusand  Ma- 
nius  Sergius,  with  orders  to  inform  themfelves  fecretly, 
whether  Antiochus  and  Eumenes  were  not  concerting 
fome  defign  again#  the  Romans. 

Sulpicius  b  a£ted  in  this  commiflion  with  very  great 
imprudence.  He  was  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appear¬ 
ing  important,  by  declaring  again#  Eumenes.  When  he 
arrived  in  A#a,  he  caufedall  the  cities  tobe  informed,  that 
fuch  as  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to  that 
prince,  might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten 
days  he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the  accufations  people 
thought  fit  to  form  again#  Eumenes  \  a  liberty  that  fet  all 
malcontents  at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner 
of  calumnies  ! 

c  Tiberius  Gracchus, whom  the  fenate  fent  the  following 
year  into  Afia  upon  the  fame  account,  was  received  by 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which  convinced 
him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  thofe  two  kings,  anti 
induced  him  to  make  his  report  to  the  fenate  accordingly’'. 
Hegaveas  favourable  an  account  of  the  condu&ot  Aria- 
rathes,  kingof  Cappadocia,  who  had  married  the  fi#erof 
Eumenes.  That  prince  died  fome  time  after.  His  fon 
Ariarathes,d  fur  name.:  Philopatev,  fuccceded  him.  He 
had  him  by  Antiochis,  the.  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  intended,  when  he  came  to  age,  to  refign  his 
kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  fon  would  never  confent ; 
from  whence  he  was  called  P/rJopater ,  that  is,  lover  of  his 
father.  An  aSion  highly  laudable,  in  an  age  wherein 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by 
parricide. 

As  foon  as  the  young  king  afcended  the  throne,  e  he 
fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  treaty  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  made  with  the  Romans  fhould  be  renewed, 
which  was  granted  him,  with  praifes. 
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Some  time  after/  notwithftanding  Eumenes  aided 
him  with  alibis  forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  fet  in  his 
place,  who  was  a  fuppofed  fon,  named  Holofernes.  Aria- 
rathes  took  refuge  at  Rome.15  The  ufurper  and  Deme¬ 
trius  fent  their  ambafladors  aifo  thither.  The  fenate  de¬ 
creed,  that  the  two  brothers  fhould  reign  jointly.  It  was  a 
policy  fufficiently  frequent  with  the  Romans  to  divide 
kingdoms  between  brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them 
by  that  partition,  and  fow  the  feeds  of  an  eternal  divi- 
fion  between  them.  Attalus,  inthe  firft  year  of  his  reign, 
re- eftabli fired  him  in  the  foie  poffeflion  of  the  throne, 
having  conquered  and  expelled  his  competitor. 

Eumenes  was  always  l'ufpe&ed  by  the  Romans,  and 
almoll.  continually  at  war  with  Prufias.or  the  Galio-'Gre- 
cians.  He  died  at  length,  after  having  reigned  thirty- 
eight  years.*  He  left  for  his  fucceifor1'  in  the  kingdom 
his  fon  Attalus,  furnameu  Philometer,  then  an  infant, 
whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  fiber  of  Ariarathes,  and 
appointed  guardian  of  his  fon,  and  regentof  his  kingdom, 
his  brother  Attalus  Phiiadelphus,  who  governed  the 
kingdom  one-and-twenty  years. 

Polybius  bellows  great  praifes  on  Eumenes.  The  body 
of  that  prince,  fays  he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  his  foul 
great,  and  abounding  with  the  moll  noble  fentiments. 
He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings  '  his  contemporaries 
in  many  other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  in  all  the  no- 
blenefs  of  his  inclinatioi  s.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
when  he  received  it  from  his  father,  co/rlilted  only  of  a 
very  final  1  number  of  cities,  which  fcarce  deferved  that 
name.  He  rendered  it  fo  powerful,  that  it  might  have 
difputed  pre-eminence  with  almoll  all  the  greatell  king¬ 
doms.  He  owed  nothing  cither  to  chance  or  fortune ;  Hill 
uifing  the  words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  refult 
of  his  prudence,  labour,  and  aflivity.  From  his  fondnefs 
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for  true  glory,  lie  did  more  good  to  Greece,  and  enriched 
more  private  perfons,  than  any  prince.  To  finiffi  his 
charafler,  he  polfeffed  fo  fully  the  art  of  engaging  the 
refpeft  of  his  three  brothers,  and  of  keeping  them  within 
bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive  it, 
that  though  they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake 
for  them  (elves,  and  fhared  with  him  in  the  fun&ions  of 
the  fovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point  of  fubmiffion, 
but  continued  always  in  perfeft  union,  and  with  equal 
zeal  for  his  fervice,  affifted  him  in  defending  and  aggran¬ 
dizing  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  fuch 
an  example  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with  un¬ 
alterable  concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thing  in  this  place,  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Eumenes  ;  that  is,  his 
having  founded  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  or  at 
leaf!,  confiderably  augmented  it :  but  I  (hall  fpeak  of 
that  elfewhere. 

The  divifion  k  which  had  almoll  perpetually  fubfifted 
between  Prufias  and  Eumenes,  continued  under  Attalus 
who  fucceeded  the  latter.  Prufias  having  been  vi&orious 
in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and  violently  enraged  and 
affliffed  1  that  he  had  failed  of  feizing  Attalus,  let  fall 
the  weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the  ftatues  and  temples  of 
the  gods  ;  burning  and  deftroying  all  before  him  in  his 
inarch.  Attalus  fent  his  brother  Athenaeus  to  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  fenate,  who  fent  feveral  embaffies  at 
different  times  to  forbid  Prufias  tocontinuethe  waragainft 
Attalus;  but  he  eluded  thofe  orders,  either  by  delays  or 
even  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence 
of  an  interview,  to  feize  the  Roman  ambaffador  and  At¬ 
talus.  His  defign  was  difcovered,  and  the  execution  of 
it  prevented ;  but  his  crime  was  not  the  lefs  upon  that  ac¬ 
count.  Rome  at  other  times  would  have  puniffied  it 
with  the  deftruflion  of  his  kingdom.  At  this  file  was 
contented  with  fending  ten  commiffioners,  with  inltruc- 
tions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Prufias  to 
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makeAttalusfatisfadlion  forthedamageshe  haddone  him. 
Attalus,  however,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  had  aflem- 
bled  numerous  armies  both  by  fea  and  land.  All  things 
were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  news 
came  that  the  commiffioners  were  arrived.  Attalus 
joined  them.  After  foine  conferences  upon  the  prefent 
affair,  they  fet  out  for  Bithynia,  where  they  declared  to 
Prufias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with  from  the  fe- 
nate.  That  prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  prefcribed  him ;  but  refu fed  to  comply  with  molt 
of  the  reft.  The  commiffioners,-  exafperated  at  his  re¬ 
jecting  them,  broke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him,  and 
refuming  immediately  their  route  to  Pergamus,  left 
Prufias  in  terrible  apprehenfions.  They  ad vi fed  Attalus 
to  keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
without  being  the  firft  to  commit  hoftilities  ;  and  fome  of 
them  returned  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  fenate  of  the  re- 
-  bellion  of  Prufias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
new  commiffioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  fign  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  pre- 
fented  him.  This  treaty  imported  ;  that  Prufias  fhould 
give  immediately  twenty  decked  fhips  to  Attalus;  that 
he  lhould  pay  him  five  hundred  Talents  (five  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns)  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  ;  and  that 
the  two  kings  lhould  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
dominions,  fuch  as  they  flood  before  the  war ;  that  Pru¬ 
fias,  in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the 
lands  of  fome  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named, 
fhould  pay  them  an  hundred  talents  (an  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.)  When  he  had  accepted  and  ligned  thefe  con¬ 
ditions,  Attalus  drew  off  his  troops  both  by  fea  and  land 
into  his  own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended  the 
war,  occafioned  by  the  differences  between  Attalus  and 
Prufias. 

Attalus  the  younger,  m  fon  of  Eumenes,  when  the 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  flates,  made  a 
voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  known  to  the 
fenate,  to  demand  the  continuation  of  their  amity,  and 
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without  doubt,  to  thank  them  alfo  for  the  protefdion  they 
had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  fenate  all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could 
have  expefted,  and  all  the  honours  fuitable  to  his  years ; 
after  which  he  fet  out  for  his  dominions. 

Prufias  n  afterwards  fent  alfo  his  fon  Nicomedes  to 
Rome,  and  knowing  that  he  was  highly  confidered  there, 
he  gave  him  indruftions  to  demand  that  the  fenate  would 
remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  fumhewas  to  pay  At¬ 
tains.  He  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embody,  to  whom 
he  had  given  fecret  orders  to  difpatch  the  young  prince, 
in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  fecond  wife.  The 
favour  demanded  by  Prufias  was  refufed,  Attalus’s  arn- 
bafTadors  demonftrating  that  the  whole  fum  was  far  from 
being-equal  to  the  lodes  hismaderhadfudained  from  him. 

Menas,  indead  of  executing  the  horrid  commidion  he 
was  charged  with,  difeovered  the  whole  to  Nicomedes. 
c  I'he  young  prince  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into 
Bithynia,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prevent  the 
murderous  defigns  of  his  father.  Supported  by  the  af- 
fidance  of  Attalus,  he  revolted  again d  him,  and  drew 
over  the  greated  part  of  the  people  into  his  party;  for 
Prufias  was  univerfally  hated  for  his  opprefhons  and  cru¬ 
elties.  That  unfortun  e  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his 
fubjeHs,  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  flain  by 
foldiers  fent  by  Nicomedes,  or,  according  to  fume,  by 
Nicomedes  himfelf.  What  horrors  on  each  fide  !  Pru¬ 
fias  was  called  the  hunter ,  and  had  reigned  at  lead  fix- 
and-thirty  years.  It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken 
refuge. 

The  king  of  Bithvnia’s  perfon  had  nothing  in  it  to  pre¬ 
judice  people  in  his  favour  ;  nor  was  his  mmd  more  to 
his  advantage.  p  He  was  in  fize  but  half  a  man,  and  a 
mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery.  He  was  not  only 
timorous,  but  foft,  and  incapable  of  fatigue  ;  in  a  word, 
equally  effeminate  in  body  and  mind ;  defetls  by  no  means 
amiable  in  a' king,  and  mod  of  all,  among  the  Bitliy- 

nians. 
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mans.  Polite  learning,  philofophy,  and  all  other  liberal 
knowledge,  were  entirely  foreign  to  him.  In  fhort,  he 
had  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  great  and  good,  the  noble 
and  the  elegant.  Night  and  day  he  lived  a  true  Sarda- 
napalus.  So  that  his  fubjeQs  upon  the  firfl.  dawn  of 
hope,  joined  with  the  utmoft  ardour  in  meafures  againfl 
him,  and  to  punifh  him  in  the  fame  manner  he  had  go¬ 
verned  them. 

I  have  deferred  fpeakingof  two  embafties,  which  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome  very  near  the  fame  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been 
condemned  by  a  fentence  palled  on  them  by  the  Sicyoni- 
ans,  q  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents  for  having  laid  wafte  the 
lands  of  the  city  of  Qropus,  fent  to  demand  the  remiftion 
of  that  fine.  The  ambaffadors  were  three  celebrated 
philofophers;  Carneades  of  the  feft  of  the  Academics; 
Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics ;  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics.  The  tafte  for  eloquence  and  philofophy  had  not 
yet  made  its  way  fo  far  as  Rome  ;  it  was  about  the  time 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  that  it  began  to  fpread  there, 
and  the  reputation  of  thefe  three  phifofophers  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  it.  The  young  people  of  Rome,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  the  fciences,  made  it  their  honour  and 
amufement  tovifit  them,  and  wereftruck  with  admiration 
in  hearing  them,  efpecially  Carneades,  whofe  lively  and 
graceful  eloquence,  in  which  folidity  and  ornament  ex¬ 
alted  each  other,  tranfportedand  enchanted  them.  It  was 
univerfally  talked,  that  a  Greek  of  extraordinary  merit  was 
arrived,  who  from  his  great  knowledge  was  more  than 
man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  foftening  the  moll  violent 
paffions  by  his  eloquence,  infpired  youth  with  a  kind  of 
love,  which  made  them  renounce  ail  other  pleafures  and 
employments,  to  abandon  themfelves  wholly  to  philo¬ 
fophy.  He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the  moft  confiderable 
perfons  of  Rome.  His  difcourfes,  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  fenators,  were  in  all  hands.  All  Rome  faw, 
Vol.  IX.  G  with 
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with  great  joy,  their  children  apply  themfelves  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  learning,  and  infeparabletromthefe  wonderful  men. 
Cato  only  feemed  lorry  For  it;  apprehending,  that  this 
tafle  for  polite  learning  would  extinguilh  that  for  military 
knowledge;  and  that  they  wouldpreferthegloryof  (peak¬ 
ing  to  that  of  aiding  well.  The  example  of  the  fecond 
Scipio  Africanus,  educated  at  the  fame  time  under  the 
care  of  Polybius,  in  a  talle  tor  the  fciences,  demondrates 
how  ill  founded  that  prejudice  of  Cato’s  was.  However 
it  were,  he  warmly  reproached  the  fenators  for  keeping 
the  ambaffadors  fo  long  in  the  city,  and  having  caufed  the 
affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  defpatched,  he 
hadened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  the 
line,  in  which  the)’  had  been  condemned,  was  moderated, 
and  the  five  hundred  talents  reduced  to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embalTy  was  fent  by  the  r  people  of  Mar- 
feilles.  They  had  already  been  often  haraffed  by  the 
Ligurians,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  lad  extremities,  and  lent  ambafladoi  s 
to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  fenate.  1  hey  came  to 
a  refolutionto  fend  deputies  to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline 
theta  to  fentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  the  method  of 
amity  and  negociation.  Such  conduft  made  them  only 
the  more  haughty,  and  they  carried  their  infolence  fo  far 
as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  violate  the 
law  of  nations,  in  their  perfons.  1  he  fenate  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the  conful  Quintus 
Opimius  march  immediately  againd  them  with  an  arm)’. 
He  laid  fiege  to  the  city  5  where  the  infult  had  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Roman  Ambaffadors,  took  it  by  dorm,  made 
Haves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fent  the  principal  authors  of 
the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to  be  punidied 
there  according  to  their  deferts.  Trie  Ligurians  were 
beat  and  cut  to  pieces  in  feveral  battles.  The  vifcfor 
didributed  all  the  conquered  lands  amongdthe  people  of 
Marfeilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  fend  hodagesto 
Marfeilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from 
time  to  time ;  in  order  to  lav  a  curb  upon  them,  and  pie- 

vent 
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vent  them  from  molefling  the  people  of  Marfeilles,  as 
they  had  done  till  then. 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marfeilles  in  ex¬ 
treme  confideration,  founded  upon  their  extraordinary 
ment,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had  con- 
jtantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  were 
by  origin  1  of  Phocaea,  a  city  of  Ionia.  When  Xerxes  fent 
Harpagus  to  beficge  it,  the  inhabitants,  rather  than  fubmtt 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  as  fo  many  others  had  done 
embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their 
effects,  and  after  various  adventures,  having  cafl  a  mafs  of 
led -hot  iron  into  the  fea,  they  all  engaged  themfelves  bv 
oath  never  to  return  to  Phocaea,  till  that  iron  fhould  fwim 
upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  having  landed  upon  the 
coaftof  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  fettled 
there,  by  the  eonfent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and  built 
a  city  fince  called  Marfeilles.  This  foundation  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  m  the  reign  of  Tarquiriius  Prifcus,  about 
the  fecond  year  of  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad,  and  fix 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

1  he  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions 
Jith  'f cac  g«°dnefs,  being  dead,  his  fon  u  did  not  fhow 
t.iem  (o  much  favour.  The  growing  power  of  their  city 
gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  underhand,  that 
thofc  lfi  angers,  whom  he  had  received  into  his  country  as 
guefts  and  fupphants,  might  one  day  make  themfelves 
matters  of  it  by  right  of  conqueft.  The  fable  of  the  bitch 
was  made  life  of  upon  this  occafion,  that  afked  her  com 
pamon  to  lend  her  her  houfe  only  for  eight  days  till  the 
bad  brought  forth  her  whelps;  then  by Vcat  mweatiS 
obtained  a  fecond  term  to  b.ing  them  up;  and  at  latt 

™<l  ftrong,  made  herfelfab- 
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lolute  mi  If  refs  and  proprietor  of  tin 
fhe  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled.  The  MarfeiUians 
bad,  jn  confeq  uence,  at  firff  a  rude  war  upon  their  hands- 

5Uriaving 'b.ee"  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet 
polfefHon  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  them  «  i  • 
the  bounds  of  which  they  were  * 
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In  procefs  of  time  they  fettled  feveral  x  colonies,  and 
built  feveral  cities;  Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Olbia;  which 
much  extended  their  territory,  and  augmented  their 
power.  They  had  ports,  arfenals,  and  fleets,  which 
rendered  them  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

So  many  new  fettlements  y  contributed  to  the  fpread- 
ingof  the  Greeks  in  Gaul,  and  occafioned  a  wonderful 
change  in  them.  The  Gauls,  quitting  their  ancient 
rufficity  by  degrees,  began  to  be  civilized,  and  to  affume 
more  gentle  manners.  Inftead  of  breathing  nothing  but 
war,  they  accuftomed  themfelves  to  the  obfervance  of  the 
laws  of  a  wife  government.  They  learned  to  improve 
their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines,  and  to  plant  olives.* 
Hence  fo  furprifing  an  alteration  enfued,  as  well  in  the 
provinces  as  the  people  who  inhabited  them,  that  it  might 
have  been  faid,  Greece  was  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  Gaul 
had  been  changed  into  Greece. 

The  z  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wife 
laws  for  its  polity  and  government,  which  was  arifto- 
cratical,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  hands  of  the  elders.  The 
.council  of  the  city  was  compofed  of  fix  hundred  fena- 
tors,  who  continued  in  that  funflion  during  life.  Of 
that  number  fifteen  were  elefred  to  take  care  of  the 
current  affairs,  and  three  to  prefide  in  the  affemblies,  in 
quality  of  principal  magiflrates. 

The  right  of  hofpitality  a  was  in  fingular  eftimation 
amongft  the  Marfeillians,  and  praftifed  by  them  with 
the  moll;  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the  fecurity 
of  the  afylunr  they  gave  to  flrangers,  no  perfon  was 
fuffered  to  enter  the  city  with  arms.  Certain  perfons 
were  placed  at  the  gates,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  take 
care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  in,  and  to  return  them 
when  they  went  out. 

'  All 

x  Ktrab.  p.  180.  V  Juftin.  1.  lxiii.  c.  4.  z  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  179. 

a  Val.  Max.  lii.  c.  6. 

*  Adeo  tnagnus  &  bominibus  rebus  impofitus  ejl  nitor ,  ut  non 
Gracias  in  Gallium  emigrate,  fed  Gallia  in  Grad  am  tranjlata  videretur. 
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All  entrance  was  barred  to  fuch  as  might  have  been  for 
introducing  doth  and  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  particular 
care  was  taken  to  banifh  all  double-dealing,  falfehood, 
and  fraud. 

They  piqued  themfelves,  b  efpecially  upon  fobriety, 
modefty  and  frugality.  The  molt  confiderable  portion 
amongft  them  did  not  exceed  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
that  is  to  fay,  very  near  an  hundred  piftoles.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  drefs,  and  as  many 
in  jewels.  V alerius  Maximus  c,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
ot  Tiberius,  admires  the  regulations  of  government 
obferved  at  Marfeilles  in  his  time.  “  That  city  (fays  he) 
“  fteadfaftly  retaining  the  *  ancient  feverity  of  manners, 
“  excluded  from  their  theatre  thofe  comedians  whofe 
“  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  fubjeff  ot  unlawful 
“  love.”  The  reafon  given  for  this  maxim  is  tlill  finer 
and  more  remarkable  than  the  maxim  itfelf.  “  Left 
“  (adds  the  author)  a  familiarity  with  fuch  fort  of  {hows 
“  fhould  make  the  people  more  apt  to  imitate  them.” 

They  would  not  admit  in  funeral  ceremonies  thofe  in¬ 
decent  tears  and  lamentations,  with  which  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  ceafe  the  fame 
day  by  a  domeftic  facrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceafedt.  “  For  is  it 
“  confident  to  abandon  our  felves  to  immoderate  afflict  ion 
“  or  to  be  offended  at  the  Divinity,  for  not  having 
“  thought  fit  fhare  his  immortality  with  us  ?” 

Tacitus  has  a  paffage  upon  the  city  of  Marfeilles  highly 
in  its  praife  ;  it  is  in  his  life  of  Julius  Agricolahis  father- 
in-law.  Afterhaving fpokenof  theexcellenteducation  he 
hadreceived  from  the  care  and  tender  affedfionof  J  Julia 

Procilla, 

b  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  iSi.  c  Lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Eadem  civ  it  as  feu  er  it  at  is  cujlos  acerrima  eji  :  nullum  aditum  in 
fcenatn  mi  mis  dan  do,  quorum  argumenta  7tiajore  ex -parte  Jluprorum  continent 
*£lus,  ne  talia  fpeEiandi  co?fuetudo  etiam  imi tandi  li centiam  fianat. 

+  Etenim  quid  attinet ,  a  at  humano  dolori  indulgeri ,  aut  divino  numini 
invidiam  fieri ,  quod  i  mmortali  tatem  fuam  nobifcum  partiri  nolutret  P 

t  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit ,  rarce  cajlitatis.  In  /jujus  Jinn  indulgen - 
tiaque  educatusy  per  oninrm  honejlarum  artiwn  cultum}  pueritiam  adolefcen * 
tiamque  tranfegit%  Tacitus  in  Agricol,  c.  iv. 
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Procilla,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who 
made  him  pafs  the  moll  early  years  of  his  youth  in  thefttidy 
ot  thofe  arts  and  fciences  that  fuited  his  birth  and  age ;  he 
adds,  “What  had  preferved  hint  from  (lie  dangers  and 
“  diforders,  to  which-youth  is  generally  expoled,  was, 
“  befides  his  own  genius  and  dilpofition,  the  good  for- 
“  tune,  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Marfeilles 
“  for  his  fchool,  in  the  manners  of  whofe  inhabitants  the 
“  politenefsof  the  Greeks,  and  the  flmplicity  andreferve 
“  of  the  provinces  were  happily  united.”  Arcebat  turn 
ah  illecebris  pec  c  anti  mi,  prater  ipfius  konam  vitegr  unique 
naturam ,  quod Jlatim  parvulus  Jedcm  ac  msgjlram  jludi- 
orum  Mafjiham  habuerit,  locum  Grceca  comitate  &  pro - 
vinriah parfimonia  nnjhtm  ac  bene  compojitum. 

From  what  I  have  faid  may  be  feen,  that  Marfeilles 
was  become  a  celebrated  fchool  for  politenefs,  wildom, 
and  virtue,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  for  all  arts  and  fcien¬ 
ces.  Eloquence,  philofophy,  phyfic,  mathematics,  law, 
fabulous  theology,  and  all  kinds  ot  literature,  were 
publicly  profeJfed  there.  This  city  produced  d  the 
moft  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Well,  I  mean 
Pytheas,  an  excellent  geographer  and  aftronomer,  wh^> 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy''  Philadelphus,  or  indeed  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

They  perfevered  conflantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and 
fciences  with  equal  ardour  and  fuccefs.  Strabo  relates, 
that  in  his  time  (he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus)  the 
young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marfeilles  for  educa¬ 
tion;  and  he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens 
itfelf ;  which  is  faying  a  great  deal.  We  have  already 
feen,  that  it  retained  that  privilege  in  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  hiftorian. 

The  Marfeillians  diflinguilhed  themfelves  no  lefs  by 
the  wifdom  of  their  government,  than  by  their  capacity 
and  taftefor  learning.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
exceedingly  magnifies  their  manner  of  governing  their 

<t  V«ff,  in  Hiftnr.  Grccc, 
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republic.  *  I  am  allured  (fays  be)  that  not  only  in 
“  Greece,  but  all  other  nations,  there  js  nothing  compa- 
“  rable  to  the  wife  polity  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles.  That 
“  city,  fo  remote  from  the  country,  manners,  and  lan- 
“  guage  of  all  other  Greeks,  fituate  in  Gaul,  in  the  midft 
“  ot  barbarous  nations  which  furround  it  on  all  fides, 
“  is  fo  prudently  direfted  by  the  counfels  of  its  elders, 
“  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  praife,  than  imitate,  the  wifdom 
“  ot  its  government.” 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  '  rule  of  their 
politics,  from  which  they  never  departed,  to  adhere  in¬ 
violably  tothe  Romans,  to  w’nofe  manners  their  own  were 
more  conformable,  than  to  thofe  of  the  Barbarians  around 
them.  Befides  which,  their  neighbourhood  to  the  Ligu¬ 
rians,  ot  whom  they  were  equally  enemies,  could  not 
but  contribute  to  unite  them  by  their  common  interefts ; 
that  union  enabling  each  party  to  make  powerful  diver- 
fions  on  both  tides  of  the  Alps.  They  accordingly  ren¬ 
dered  the  Romans  great  fervices  at  all  times,  and  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  confiderable  aids  from  them  upon  many  occafions. 

Jutlin  f  relates  a  faft,  which  would  be  very  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  Marfeillians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed. 
Having  received  advice,  that  the  Gauls  had  taken  and 
burnt  Rome,  they  deplored  that  difatfer  of  their  allies,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  happened  to  their  own  city.  Nor  did 
they  confine  themfelves  to  fruitlefs  tears.  Out  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  either  of  the  public  or  private  perfons,  they 
raifed  the  film  in  which  the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquered, 
as  the  price  of  peace,  and  fent  it  to  Rome.  The  3  Ro¬ 
mans,  infinitely  affefted  with  fo  noble  an  aft  of  genero- 
fity,  granted  Marfeilles  the  privilege  of  immunity,  and  the 

right 

e  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  t8o.  f  Juftin.  1.  xliii.  c.  j.  g  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n, 
20.  25.  26.  Lib.  xxvi.  n.  19.  Lib.  xxvii.  n.  36. 

*  Cti/us  ego  civitatis.  difciflinam  aiijue  grayitatem ,  non  folum  Gratcice, 
fed  baud  fcio  an  cunHis  gentians,  antefonendam  jure  dicam  :  yutz  tam  frocul 
a  Grcecor  urn  omnium  region  i  bus,  difci flints,  liagudfite  dinjifa,  cum  in  ui- 
timis  ierris  cittSia  Gallos  urn  genii  bus,  barbar'ue  Jiudlibits  alhiatur,  fic  of- 
timatum  conjilio  gubernatur,  ut  omncs  ejus  injiitula  laudare  faciHus  fojfint, 
qnam  amitldri.  Osat.  fro  Flacco,  n.  lxiii. 
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right  of  fitting  among  the  fenators  at  the  public  fhows. 
It  is  certain,  that  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Mar- 
feilies  aided  the  Romans  with  all  manner  of  good 
offices ;  the  ill  fucceffes  which  they  experienced  in  the 
firft  years  of  the  war,  and  which  had  deprived  them  of 
almoft  all  their  allies,  not  being  capable  of  ffiaking  their 
fidelity  in  the  leaft. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  that  city 
obferved  a  conduft  which  well  denotes  the  wifdom  of  its 
government.  Caefar,  h  againft  whom  they  had  ffiut  their 
gates,  caufed  the  fifteen  fenators,  who  were  in  fupreme 
authority,  to  come  to  his  camp,  and  reprefented  to  them, 
that  he  was  forry  the  war  ffiould  begin  by  attacking  their 
city  ;  that  they  ought  rather  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
all  Italy,  than  to  abandon  themfelves  blindly  to  the  defires 
of  one  man  ;  and  he  added  all  the  motives  raofl  capable 
of  perfuading  them.  After  having  made  their  report  to 
the  fenate  they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Csefar 
this  anfwer  :  *  that  they  knew  the  Roman  people  were 
divided  into  two  parties :  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to 
determine  which  had  the  right  on  their  fide  :  that  the  two 
heads  of  thofe  parties  were  equally  the  prote&ors  of  their 
city  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  its  friends  and  benefaftors. 
That  for  this  reafon,  obliged  to  exprefs  their  gratitude 
alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  neither  to 
affift,  nor  receive  the  one  into  their  city  or  ports  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other.  They  1  buffered  a  long  fiege, 
in  which  they  fhowedall  poffible  valour  ;  but  at  length, 
the  extreme  neceffity,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the 
want  of  every  thing,  obliged  them  to  furrender.  How¬ 
ever  enraged  Casfar  was  at  fo  obftinate  a  refiftance,  he 
could  not  refufe  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city,  the 
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favour  of  faving  it  from  being  plundered,  and  of  pre- 
ferving  its  citizens. 

I  fhould  have  believed  myfelf  wanting  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  glory  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a 
city  which  holds  one  of  the  higheft  ranks  in  the  kingdom, 
if  I  had  not  colle&ed  in  this  place  part  of  thofe  favour¬ 
able  reports  antiquity  makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader  will 
pardon  this  digreflion  ;  which  befides  comes  into  my 
plan,  ana  is  pait  of  the  Grecian  hiffory. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  fome 
other  countries,  which  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  treat  in  a 
feries,  and  without  interruption,  have  made  me  fufpend 
thofe  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to  which  itTs  now 
time  to  return.  I  lhall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

Sect.  III.  Andrifcus,  who  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  [on 
of  Perfeus,  makes  himfelf  mafler  of  Macedonia,  and 
caufcs  himjclj  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The  prator  Ju- 
ventius  attacks  him,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle  with  part 
of  his  army.  Metellus,  who  fucceeds  him,  retrieves  that 
lofs.  The  ufurper  is  overthrown,  taken ,  and  Jent  to 
Rome.  A  fecond  and  third  ufurper  are  alfo  defeated. 

FIFTEEN  or  fixteen  years  k  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Perfeus,  Andrifcus  of  Adramytta,  a  city  of 
Troas,  in  Afta  Minor,  a  perfon  of  the  meaneft  birth,  giv¬ 
ing  himfel  1  uUi  tor  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Philip,  and  entered  Macedonia,  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  He  hadinvented  a  ffory  in  regard  to  bis  birth, 
which  he  reported  wherever  he  palfed,  pretending  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  Perfeus  by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince 
his  father  had  caufed  him  to  be  fecretly  brought  up  at 
Adramytta,  that  in  cafe  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war  againfl 
the  Romans,  fome  fhoot  of  the  royal  line  might  remain. 
That  after  the  death  of  Perfeus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and 
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brought  up  at  Adramytta,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
andthat  the  perfonwho  palfed  for  his  father,  finding  him- 
felf  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the  fecret  to  his 
wife,  and  entrufted  her  with  a  writing,  figned  by  Perfeus 
with  his  own  hand,  which  attefted  all  that  has  been  Paid  ; 
which  writing  flic  was  to  deliver  to  him  (Philip)  as  foon 
as  he  fhould  attain  to  years  of  difcretion.  He  added,  that 
her  hufband  having  conj  ured  her  absolutely  to  conceal  the 
affair  till  then,  file  had  been  mofl  faithful  in  keeping  the 
fecret,  and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him 
at  the  appointed  time  ;  preffmghim  to  quit  the  country, 
before  the  report  fhould  reach  the  ears  of  Eumenes,  the 
declared  enemy  of  Perfeus,  left  he  fhould  caufe  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  fhould  be  believed 
upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rife  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  When  he  faw  that  all  continued  quiet,  he  retired 
into  Syria,  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whofe  fifter 
Perfeus  had  efpoufed.  That  prince,  who  immediately 
perceived  the  fraud,  caufed  him  to  be  feizedand  fent  to 
Rome. 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobi¬ 
lity, and  had  nothing  in  his  mien  or  manners  that  expreff- 
ed  the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of  him  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  without  much 
trouble  to  keep  a  ftrift  guard  upon  him,  or  to  confine 
him  clofe.  He  took  the  advantage  of  the  negligence  of 
his  guards,  and  made  his  efcape  from  Rome.  Having 
found  means  to  raife  a  confiderable  army  amongft  the 
Thracians,  who  entered  into  his  views  for  the  fake  of 
delivering  themfelves  by  his  means  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Macedonia,  either  by 
confentor  force,  and  affumedthe  marks  of  the  royal  dig¬ 
nity.  Not  content  with  this  firft  conqueft,  which  had 
coft  him  little,  he  attacked  Theffaly,  and  fubjefted  a 
part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  feem  more  important  to  the 
Romans.  They  defied  Scipio  Nafica  to  go  thither,  and 
appeafe  this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  that  commiffion.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  ma¬ 
naging 
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n.aging  men’s  minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  mea- 
fpreshy  perfuafion;  and  if  he  fhould  find  it  neceffary  to 
decide  this  affair  by  arms,  he  was  very  capable  of  forming 
a  projeft  with  wifdom,  and  executing  it  with  valour. 
As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  theftateof  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Theffaly, 
he  gave  the  fenate  advice  of  them  ;  and,  without  lofs  of 
time,  vifited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  raifing  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Theffaly.  The 
Achaeans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  moft  powerful 
people  of  Greece,  fupplied  him  with  the  greateft  number, 
forgetting  paft  fubjects  of  difcontcnt.  He  prefently  took 
from  the  falfe  Philip  all  the  places  he  had  pofTefied  him- 
felf  of  in  Theffaly,  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

1  However,  it  was  well  known  at  Rome  from  Scipio’s- 
letters,  that  Macedonia  had  occafion  for  a  fpeedy  fupport. 
The  praetor,  P.  Juventius  Thalna,  had  orders  to  repair 
thither  as  foon  as  poflible  with  an  army,  which  he  did 
without  lofs  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andrifcus  as 
only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  take  any  great  precautions  againft  him,  and  engaged 
precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein  he  loff  his  life,  with  part 
of  his  army ;  the  reft  faving  them felves  only  by  favour  of 
the  night.  The  vittor,  elate  with  this  fuccefs,  and  be¬ 
lieving  his  authority  fufficiently  eftablilhed,  abandoned 
Jiimfelf  to  his  vicious  inclinations  without  any  moderation 
or  referve :  as  if  thebeingtruly  a  king  confifted  inknow¬ 
ing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduft,  but  his  paffions.  He 
was  covetous,  proud,  infolent,  and  cruel. .  Nothing  was 
feen  every  where  but  violence,  confifcations  of  eftates.and 
murders.  Taking  the  advantage  of  the  terror  occafioned 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he  foon  recovered  all 
he  had  loft  in  Theffaly.  An  embaffy  fent  to  him  from 
the  Carthaginians,  who  -were  at  that  time  aftually  at  wat 
with  the  Romans,  very  much  augmented  his  courage. 

O.  Caecilius  Metellus,  lately  elefted  praetor,  had  fue- 
ceeded  Juventius.  Andrifcus  had  refolved  to  advance  to 
meet  him,  butdidnot  think  it  proper  to  remove  far  from 
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the  fea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp. 
The  Roman  praetor  foon  followed  him.  The  two  armies 
were  in  view  of  each  other,  and  fkirmifhed  every  day. 
Andrifcus  gained  an  advantage  fufficiently  confiderable  in 
afmall  combat  of  the  cavalry.  Succefs  generally  blinds 
and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andrifcus, 
believing  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  Romans,  fent  off  a  great 
detachment  to  defend  his  conquefts  in  Theffaly.  This 
was  a  grofs  error;  and  Metellus,  whofe  vigilance  nothing 
efcaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  it.  The  ar¬ 
my  that  remained  in  Macedonia  was  beat,  and  Andrifcus 
obliged  to  fly.  He  retired  amongft  the  Thracians,  from 
whom  he  returned  foon  after  with  another  army.  He 
was  fo  rafh  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  Hill 
lefs  fuccefsful  than  the  former.  He  had  above  five-and- 
twenty  thoufand  men  killed  in  thefe  two  battles  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  was  wanting  to  the  Roman  glory,  but  to  feize  An¬ 
drifcus,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace, 
to  whofe  fidelity  he  had  abandoned  himfelf.  But  the 
Thracians  did  not  hand  much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and 
made  that  the  means  to  their  intereft.  That  prince  de¬ 
livered  up  his  gueft  and  fuppliant  into  the  hands  of  Me- 
tellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  himfelf  the  wrath  and  arms 
of  the  Romans  :  Andrifcus  was  fent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  alfo  called  himfelf  the  fon 
of  Perfeus,  and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander, 
had  the  fame  fate  with  the  firft,  except  being  feized  by 
Metellus  :  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  he  effeflu- 
ally  concealed  himfelf. 

It  was  at  this  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  fubjetled 
to  the  Romans,  and  reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  ufurper,  fome  years  after,  appeared  again,  and 
fet  himfelf  up  as  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was  but  of  fhort  duration. 
He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tremel- 
liu's,  afterward  furnamed  Scrofa ,  from  having  laid  that  he 
would  difperfe  the  enemy,  ut  Scrofa  P  or  cos. 
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Sect.  IV.  Troubles  in  Achaia;  which  declares  war 
agcnnjl  the  Lacedcemomans.  Metellus  fends  deputies 
to  Corinth  to  appeafe  tliofe  troubles  ;  they  are  ill  nfed and 
infulted.  Metellus ,  after  having  exhorted  them  in¬ 

effectually  to  peace,  gives  them  battle,  and  defeats  them . 
The  conful  ' Mummius  fucceeds  him,  and  after  having 
gained  a  battle,  takes  Corinth,  fets  it  on  fire,  and  entirely 
demolifies  it.  Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 
Various  athons  and  death  of  Polybius.  Triumphs  of 
Metellus  and  Mummius. 

METELLUS  m  after  having  pacified  Macedonia, 
continued  there  fome  time.  Great  commotions 
had  arifen  amongft  the  Achaeans  of  the  league,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  thofe  who  held  the 
firft  offices.  The  refolutions  of  their  affemblies  were 
no'  longer  guided  by  reafon,  prudence,  and  equity,  but 
by  the  intereft  and  paffions  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the 
blind  caprice  of  an  untra&able  multitude.  The  Achaean 
league  and  Sparta  had  fent  ambaffiadors  to  Rome,  upon 
an  affair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus, 
notwithflanding,  who  was  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the 
Achaeans,  had  caufed  war  to  be  declared  againft  Sparta. 
Metellus  had  fent  to  defire  that  hoftilities  might  ceafe 
till  the  arrival  of  the  commiffioners  from  Rome,  who 
were  appointed  for  terminating  their  differences.  But 
neither  he,  nor  Diaeus,  who  fucceeded  him,  paid  any 
regard  to  that  requeft.  Both  of  them  entered  Laconia 
with  their  troops,  and  laid  wafte  the  country. 

The  commiffioners  being  arrived,  the  affembly  was 
fummoned  to  Corinth  ;  (Aurelius  Oreftes  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commiffion.)  The  fenate  had  given  them  orders 
to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league ;  and  for  that  end,  to  fe- 
parate  as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Oreftes  noti¬ 
fied  to  the  affembly  the  decree  of  the  fenate ;  whereby 
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Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  mount  Oeta,  and 
Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were  fecluded  from  the  league, 
under  pretence,  that  thofe  cities  did  not  originally  com- 
pofe  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Achaeans.  When  the  de¬ 
puties  quitted  the  allembly,  and  reported  this  decree  to 
the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the 
Lacedaemonians  they  found  in  Corinth;  tore  thofe  out 
of  the  hoilfe  oi  the  commiflioners  who  had  taken  refuge 
there ;  and  would  have  treated  themfelves  no  better,  had 
they  not  efcaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Oreltes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
gave  an  account  of  what  had  paffed.  The  fenate  was 
highly  incenfed  at  it,  and  immediately  deputed  Julius, 
with  fume  other  commiflioners,  into  Achaia;  but  in- 
ftrufted  them  to  complain  with  moderation,  and  only  to 
exhort  the  Achaeans  not  to  give  ear  to  bad  counfels,  left 
by  their  imprudence  they  fhould  incur  difgrace  with  the 
Romans,  a  misfortune  it  was  in  their  power  to  avoid,  by 
punilhing  thofe  who  had  expofed  them  to  it.  Carthage 
was  not  yet  taken,  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  to  a£f  with 
caution  in  regard  to  allies  fo  powerful  as  the  Achaeans. 
The  commiflioners  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  fent  by 
the  feditious  to  Rome  :  they  carried  him  back  with  them 
to  Egium,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had  been  fum- 
moned  to  aflemble.  They  fpoke  in  it  with  great  mode¬ 
ration  and  kindnefs.  They  did  not  let  flip  a  Angle  word 
in  their  difcourfe  concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  the  com¬ 
miflioners,  or  excufed  it  better  than  the  Achaeans  them¬ 
felves  would  have  done  ;  and  were  as  referved  in  regard 
to  the  cities  they  had  been  for  feparating  from  the  league. 
They  confined  themfelves  to  exhorting  them  not  to  ag¬ 
gravate  their  firft  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any 
further ;  and  to  leave  Lacedasmonia  in  peace.  Such 
moderate  remonftrances  were  extremely  agreeable  to  all 
the  perfons  of  fenfc  in  the  aflembly.  But  Diasus,  Cri- 
tolaus,  and  their  faftion,  all  chofen  out  of  the  vileft, 
raoft  impious,  and  moft  pernicious  perfons  in  each  city, 
blew  up  the  flame  of  difcord  ;  infinuating  that  the  lenity 
©f  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition  of 
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their  affairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  worfted  in 
feyeral  engagements,  and  from  the  fear  they  were  in, 
left  the  Achaean  league  fhould  declare  againft  them. 

The  commiffioners,  however,  were  treated  with  fuf- 
ficient  deference.  They  were  told  that  Thearidas  fhould 
be  fent  to  Rome  ;  that  they  had  only  to  repair  to  Tegsea,* 
to  treat  there  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  incline 
them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and 
perfuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Achaeans,  and  to  fufpend  all  hoftilities,  till  new 
commiflioners  fhould  arrive  from  Rome  to  pacify  all 
differences.  But  Critolaus’s  cabal  took  their  rneafures 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nobody,  except  that  magiftrate, 
went  to  the  congrefs,  and  he  did  not  arrive  there,  till  he 
was  almoft  no  longer  expe&ed.  Conferences  were  held 
with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  come 
into  any  rneafures.  He  faid  that  he  was  not  empowered 
to  decide  any  thing  without  the  confent  of  the  nation, 
and  that  he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet, 
which  could  not  be  fummoned  in  lefs  than  fix  months. 
That  bad  ftratagem,  or  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceed¬ 
ingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  difmiffed  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  defcribed 
Critolaus  as  a  violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commiffioners  were  no  fooner  out  of  Peloponne- 
fus,  than  Critolaus  ran  from  city  to  city  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  fummoned  affemblies,  under  colour  of  com¬ 
municating  what  had  been  faid  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  conferences  held  at  Tegaea,  but,  in  fa£t,  to  vent 
inveftives  againft  the  Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  con- 
ftruftion  upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order  to  infpire  the 
fame  fpirit  of  animofity  and  averfion,  which  he  himfelf 
had  againft  them  ;  and  he  only  fucceeded  too  well.  He, 
befides,  prohibited  all  judges  from  profecuting  and  im- 
prifoning  any  Achaean  for  debt,  till  the  conclufion  of  the 
affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedaemon.  By  that  means, 
whatever  he  faid  had  all  the  effeft  he  defired,  and  difpofed 
the  multitude  to  receive  fuch  orders  as  he  thought  fit  to 
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give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  right  judgments  of 
the  future,  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  caught  with 
the  bait  of  the  firfh  advantage  he  propofed  to  them. 

Metellus,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the 
troubles  in  Peloponnefus,  deputed  thither  four  Romans 
of  diftinftion,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  the 
council  was  affembled  there.  They  fpoke  in  it  with 
abundance  of  moderation ;  exhorting  the  Achasans  not  to 
draw  upon  themfelves,  by  imprudent  rafhnefs  and  levity, 
the  refentment  of  the  Romans.  They  were  treated  with 
contempt,  and  ignominioufly  turned  out  of  the  affembly. 
An  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen  and  artificers  rofe 
about  them,  and  infulted  them.  All  the  cities  of 
Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  but 
Corinth  was  far  more  frantic  than  the  reft,  and  aban¬ 
doned  to  a  kind  of  madnefs.  They  had  been  perfuaded 
that  Rome  intended  to  enflave  them  all,  and  abfolutely 
to  deftroy  the  Achaean  league. 

Critolaus  feeing  with  pleafure  that  every  thing  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifhes,  harangued  the  multitude,  enflamed 
them  again  ft  the  magiftrates,  who  did  not  enter  into  his 
views  ;  flew  out  againft  the  ambafladors  themfelves,  ani¬ 
mated  them  againft  the  Romans  ;  and  gave  them  to  un¬ 
derhand,  that  it  was  not  without  previous  good  meafures 
he  had  undertaken  to  make  head  againft  the  Romans ;  that 
he  had  kings  in  his  party,  and  that  the  republics  were 
alfo  ready  to  join  it.  By  thefe  feditious  difcourfes  he  pre¬ 
vailed  to  have  war  declared  againft  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and,  in  confequence,  indireblly  againft  the  Romans. 
The  ambafladors  then  feparated.  One  of  them  repaired 
to  Lacedaemon,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy; 
another  fet  out  for  Naupa£lus ;  and  two  waited  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magiftrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whofe  name  was 
Pytheas,  equally  rafh  and  violent  with  Critolaus,  entered 
into  his  meafures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians  to  join  their 
arms  with  thofe  of  the  Achaeans  :  they  were  difcontented 
with  a  fentence  Rome  had  given  againft  them.  The  city 
of  Chalcis  fuffered  itfelf  alfo  to  be  drawn  into  their  party. 

The 
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The  Achaeans,  with  fuch  feeble  aids,  believed  themfelves 
in  a  condition  to  fupport  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
power;  fo  much  were  they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 

n  The  Romans  had  chofen  Mummius  tor  one  of  the 
confuis,  and  charged  him  with  the  Achaean  war.  Me- 
tellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  terminating  this 
war,  fent  new  ambaffadors  to  the  Achaeans,  with  pro- 
mifes  that  the  Roman  people  fliould  forget  all  that  had 
palled,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if  they  would  return  to 
their  duty,  and  content  that  certain  cities,  which  had 
been  propofed  before,  fliould  be  difmembered  from  the 
league.  This  propofal  was  reje&ed  with  difdain.  Upon 
which  Metellus  advanced  with  his  troops  again!!  the 
rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  city  of  Scar- 
phaea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  confiderable  vidlory  over 
them,  in  which  he  took  more  than  a  thoufand  prifoners. 
Critolaus  difappeared  in  the  battle,  without  its  being 
known  what  became  of  him.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  in  the 
flight  he  had  fallen  into  the  marlhes,  and  been  drowned. 
Diaeus  took  upon  him  the  command  in  his  Head,  gave 
liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  armed  all  the  Achaeans  and  Ar¬ 
cadians  capable  of  bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops 
amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hundredhorfe. 
He  gave  orders  befides  for  the  raifing  of  troops  in  every 
city.  The  exhaufted  cities  were  in  the  utmoft  defolation. 
Many  private  perfons,  reduced  to  defpair,  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themfelves  :  others  abandoned  an  unhappy 
country,  where  they  forefaw  their  deffruftion  was  inevi¬ 
table.  Notwithftanding  the  extremity  of  thele  misfor¬ 
tunes,  they  had  no  thoughts  of  taking  the  only  meafures 
that  could  prevent  them.  They  detefled  the  rafhnefs  of 
their  chiefs,  and  neverthelefs  came  into  their  meafures. 

Metellus,  alter  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with 
a  thoufand  Arcadians  in  Bceotia,  near  Cheronaea,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  return  into  their  own  country;  thefe 
were  all  put  to  the  fword.  From  thence  he  marched  with 
his  viftorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almofl 
entirely  deferted.  Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition 
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of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the  temples  and  houfes 
fhould  be  lpared  ;  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants, either 
in  the  city  or  country,  fhould  be  made  prisoners  or  put 
to  death.  He  excepted  frem  that  number  Pytheas.the 
author  of  all  their  miferie's,  who  was  brought  to  him, 
and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  after  having  taken 
Msegara,  the  garrifon  of  which  had  retired  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to  Corinth,  where 
Diseus  had  fhut  himfelf  up.  He  fent  thither  three  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them.  Metel- 
lus  ardently  defirsd  to  terminate  the  affair  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  oi  Mummius.  The  inhabitants  on  their  fide, 
were  equally  defirous  of  feeing  a  period  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  but  that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  faftion 
of  Discus  difpofing  ot  every  thing.  The  deputies  were 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
if  Diasus  had  not  feen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged 
at  the  punifhment  he  bad  infhbled  upon  Socrates,  who 
talked  of  furrendering  to  the  Romans.  The  pnfoners 
were  therefore  difmiffed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  whenMummiusarrived. 
He  had  haftened  his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding 
every  thing  pacified  at  his  arrival ;  and  leftanolher  fhould 
have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war.  Metellus  refigned 
the  command  to  him,  and  returned  into  Macedonia. 
When  Mummius  had  affembled  all  his  troops,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped  before  it.  A  body  of 
his  advanced  guard  being  negligent  of  duty  upon  their 
poft,  the  befiege-d  made  a  {ally,  attacked  them  vigoroufly, 
killed  many,  and  purfued  the  reft  almoft  to  the  entrance 
of  their  camp.  This  final  1  advantage  very  much  encou¬ 
raged  the  Achaeans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them. 
D  iasus  offered  the  conlul  battle.  1  he  latter,  to  augment 
his  rafhnefs,  kept  his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear 
prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  1  he  joy  and  prefump- 
tion  of  the  Achaeans  rofe  to  an  inexpreffible  height.  They 
advanced  furioufty  with  ail  their  troops,  having  placed 

their 
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their  wives  and  children  upon  the  neighbouring  emi¬ 
nences,  to  be  fpe&ators  of  the  battle,  and  caufed  a  great 
number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  with  the 
booty  they  fhould  take  from  the -enemy ;  fo  fully  did  they 
allure  themfelves  of  the  viftory. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rafh  or  ill-founded  confidence. 
The  fa£fion  had  removed  from  the  fervice  and  counfelsall 
fuch  as  were  capable  of  commanding  the  troops,  or  con- 
dub'ting  affairs,  and  had  fubftituted  others  in  their  room, 
without  either  talents  or  ability;  in  order  to  their  being 
more  abfolute  mafiers  of  the  government,  and  ruling 
without  oppofition.  The  chiefs,  without  military  know¬ 
ledge,  valour,  or  experience,  had  no  other  merit  than  a 
blind  and  frantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an 
excels  of  folly  in  hazarding  a  battle,  which  was  to  decide 
their  fate,  without  neceflity,  infteadof  tninkingof  along 
and  brave  defence  in  fo  ftrong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of 
obtaining  good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  refiftance.  The 
battle  was  fought  near  *  Leucupet  ra,  and  the  defile  of  the 
ifthmus.  The  conful  had  polled  part  of  his  hovfe  in  an 
ambufcade,  which  they  qumed  at  aproper  time,  for  charg¬ 
ing  the  Achaean  cavalry  in  flank  ;  who,  furprifed  by  an 
unforefeen  attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry, 
made  a  little  more  refiftance ;  but,  as  it  was  neither  co¬ 
vered  nor  fuftained  by  the  horfe,  it  was  foon  broke  and 
put  to  flight.  If  Diaeus  had  retired  into  the  place,  he 
might  have  held  it  fome  time,  and  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation  from  Mummius,  whofe  fide  aim  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning  himidt  to  his  de- 
fpair,  he  rode  full  fpeed  to  Megalopolis  his  country;  and 
having  entered  his  houfe,  fet  fire  to  it,  killed  Ins  wife  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank 
poifon,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
worthy  of  the  many  crimes  he  iiad  committed. 

After  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants  loft  all  hope  of  de¬ 
fending  themfelves.  As  they  found  they  were  without 
counlel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,  nobody  had  any 
thoughts  of  rallying  the  wrecks  of  the  army,  in  order  to 

make 
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make  any  further  refinance,  and  oblige  the  viCtor  to 
grant  them  fome  fupportable  conditions.  So  that  all 
the  Acbseans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  moft  of 
the  citizens,  quitted  it  the  following  night,  toGvethem- 
felves  where  they  could.  The  conful  having  entered 
the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers. 
All  the  men  who  were  left  in  it  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  the  women  and  children  fold  ;  and  after  the  ffatues, 
paintings,  and  richeft  moveables,  were  removed,  in  order 
to  their  being  carried  to  Rome,  the  houfes  were  fet  on 
fire,  and  the  whole  city  continued  univerfally  inflames 
for  feveral  days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian  brafs 
became  more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in 
reputation  long  before.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  gold, 
filver,  and  brafs,  which  was  melted,  and  ran  together 
in  this  conflagration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal. 
The  walls  were  afterwards  demolifhed,  andrafed  to  their 
very  foundations.  All  this  was  executed  by  order  of 
the  fenate,  to  punifh  the  infolence  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment 
of  the  ambaffadors  fent  to  them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  fame  year  Carthage  was 
taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two  years  after  its  foundation  by  Aletes  the  fon  of 
Hippotes,  fixth  in  defcent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raifing  new  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  fummoned  any  affembly 
to  deliberate  upon  the  meafures  it  was  neceffary  to  take; 
nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him  to  propofe  any  remedy 
for  the  public  calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the 
Romans,  by  fending  deputies  to  implore  their  clemency. 
One  would  have  thought  from  this  general  inactivity,  that 
the  Achaean  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  Corinth  ;  fo  much  had  the  dreadful  deftruftion  of  that 
city  alarmed,  and  univerfally  difmayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  alfo  punifhed  by  the  demolilhingof  their  walls,  and 
by  being  difarmed.  The  ten  commiffioners  fent  by  the 
fenate  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  conjun&ion 

with 
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with  the  conful,  abolifhed  popular  government  in  all  the 
cities,  and  eftablifhed  magillrates  in  them,  who  were  to 
have  a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In 
other  refpe&s,  they  were  left  in  poffeffion  of  their  laws 
and  liberty.  They  abolifhed  alfo  all  the  general  aflem- 
blies  held  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Phocaeans,  and 
other  people  of  Greece ;  but  they  were  re-eftablifhed 
foon  after.  Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province,  called  the  province  of  Achaia ;  be- 
caufe  at  the  taking  Corinth,  the  Achaeans  were  the  mod; 
powerful  people  of  Greece ;  the  Roman  people  fent  a 
praetor  thither  every  year  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  deflroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought 
proper  to  fhow  that  example  of  feverity,  in  order  to  deter 
others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  rendered  bold,  rafh, 
and  prefuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  the 
Roman  people’s  pardon  for  their  faults.  Befides  which, 
the  advantageous  fituation  of  that  city,  where  fuch  as  re¬ 
volted  might  canton  themfelves,  and  make  it  a  place  of 
arms  again!!  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  en¬ 
tirely.  *  Cicero,  who  did  not  difapprove  of  Carthage 
and  Numantia  being  ufed  in  that  manner,  could  have 
wifhed  that  Corinth  had  been  fpared. 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  fold,  and  confiderable 
fums  raifed  from  it.  Among!!  the  paintings  there  was  a 
piece  drawn  by  the  moll  celebrated  +  hand  in  Greece,  0 
reprefenting  Bacchus,  the  beauty  of  which  was  notknown 
to  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius,  who  was  then  in  the 
country,  as  I  fhall  foon  obferve,  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  that  painting  ferve  the  foldiers  for  a  table  to  play  at 
dice  upon.  It  was  adjudged  to  Attains,  in  the  fale  made 

of 
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+  This  painter  was  called  Ariftides.  The  picture  mentioned  here, 
was  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  it  was  commonly  laid,  All  paintings  are 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  Bacchus. 
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of  the  booty,  for  fix  hundred  thoufand  fefferces,  that  is, 
about  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
flerling.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  of  the  fame 
painter’s,  which  the  fame  Attalus  purcbafed  for  an  hun¬ 
dred  talents,  or  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  That 
prince’s  riches  were  immenfe,  and  were  become  a  pro¬ 
verb  :  Attalias  conditionibus.  Neverthelefs  thofe  fums 
feem  repugnant  to  probability.  However  it  were,  the 
con ful,  furprifed  that  the  price  of  the  painting  in  queftion 
fhould  rife  fo  high,  interpofed  his  authority,  and  retained 
it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwithllanding  the  com¬ 
plaints  ot  Attalus  ;  becaufe  he  imagined  there  was  fome 
hidden  virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  *  did 
not  aft  in  that  manner  for  his  private  intereft,  nor  with 
the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himfelf,  as  he  lent  it  to 
Rome,  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doing 
which,  fays  Cicero,  he  adorned  and  cmbelliihed  his  houfe 
much  more  elfentially,  than  if  he  had  placed  that  pifture 
in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richell  and  moll  opulent  city  of 
Greece  did  not  enrich  him  one  farthing.  Such  noble  dif- 
intereflednefs  was  at  that  time  common  in  Rome,  and 
feemed  lefs  the  virtue  of  private  perfons,  than  of  the  age 
itfelf.  To  take  the  advantage  of  office  and  command  for 
enriching  a  man’s  fell,  was  not  only  fhamehil  and  infa¬ 
mous,  but  a  criminal  abtife.  The  painting  we  fpeak  of, 
was  fet  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  whither  the  judges 
went  to  fee  it  out  ot  curiofity,  as  a  mafter-piece  of  art, 
and  it  remained  there  till  it  was  burnt  with  that  temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man, 
but  had  neither  learning,  knowledge  ot  arts,  nor  taffe  for 
painting  or  fculpture  ;  the  merit  ot  which  lie  did  not  dif- 
tinguilh  ;  not  believing  tiiere  was  any  difference  between 
pifture  and  pifture,  or  ftatue  and  ffatue,  nor  that  the  name 
of  the  great  mailers  in  thofe  arts  gave  them  their  value. 

This 
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This  he  fully  explained  upon  the  prefent  occafion.  #  He 
had  ordered  perions  to  take  care  of  tranfporting  many  of 
the  paintings  and  llatues  of  the  moft  excellent  mailers  to 
Rome.  Never  had  lofs  been  fo  irreparable,  as  that  of 
fuch  a  depofite,  confifting  of  the  mailer-pieces  of  thole 
rare  art  ifts,  who  contributed,  almoll  as  much  as  the  great 
captains,  to  the  rendering  of  their  age  glorious  to  polle- 
rity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommending  the  careof 
that  precious  colleftion  to  thofe  to  whom  he  confidedthem, 
threatened  them  very  ferioully,  that  if  the  llatues,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  other  things,  with  which  he  charged  them, 
Ihould  be  either  loft,  or  fpoiled  upon  the  way,  he  would 
oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  coll  and  charges. 

Were  it  not  to  be  wilhed,  fays  an  hiftorian,  who  has 
preferved  us  this  fa£l,  that  this  happy  ignorance  Hill  fub- 
fifted;  and  would  not  fuch  agrollnefs  be  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceeding 
delicacy  ot  talle  of  the  prefent  age  for  fuch  fort  of  rari¬ 
ties  ?  He  fpoke  at  a  time  when  that  talle  for  excellent 
paintings  amongft  the  magillrates,  was  the  occafion  of 
their  committing  all  manner  of  frauds  and  robberies  in 
the  provinces. 

I  have  faid  that  Polybius, onreturninginto  Peloponne- 
fus,  had  the  alflifilion  to  fee  the  dellrufilion  and  burning  of 
Corinth,  and  his  country  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  If  any  p  thing  was  capable  of  giving 
him  confolation  in  lo  mournful  a  conjunfilure,  it  was  the 
opportunity  of  defending  the  memory  of  Philopoemen,his 
mailer  in  the  fciencc  <;f  war.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  a  Roman,  having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  have  the 
llatues,  erefiled  to  that  hero,  taken  down,  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  profecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he  had  been  Hill 

alive, 

P  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  190 — ige. 

*  Mummius  Tam  rudls  ft- it ,  ut  capta  Corintbo,  cum  maximorum  art'. 
Jicum  perfeclas  manibus  taLuLis  ftatit as  in  Italiam  portcvJas  locatt, 
juberet  pr  redid  conduce  ati  bus,  Ji  cas  perdidijfen:,  novas  eas  redditier as. 
Non  tauien  puto  dubites ,  Vinici ,  quin  magis  pro  re  public  a  fuerit,  ?tutnere 
adbuc  rudem  Corinthiorum  inttiie&um,  quam  »n  tan! am  ea  inie/lig;  ;  £3* 
quin  hac  prudent  id  ilia  imprudenti a  decor  i  publico  fuerit  convenenitiorm 
Vsll.  Pat£rc,  1.  i.  n.  13. 
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alive,  and  to  accufe  him  before  Mummius,of  havingbeen 
an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  oppofed 
their  defigns  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  That  accufa- 
tion  was  extravagant,  but  had  fome  colour  in  it,  and  was 
not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took 
upon  him  his  defence.  He  reprefented  Philopoemen  as 
the  greateft  captain  Greece  had  produced  in  the  latter 
times;  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  his  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country  a  little  too  far;  but  that  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  Roman  people  confiderable  fervices  upon  feve- 
ral  occafioris ;  as  in  their  wars  againft  Antiochus  and  the 
ALtolians.  The  commiffioners,  before  whom  he  pleaded 
fo  noble  a  caufe,  moved  with  his  reafons,  and  ftill  more 
with  his  gratitude  for  his  matter,  decreed,  that  the  ftatues 
of  Philopcemen  fhould  continue  as  they  were  in  all  places. 
Polybius,  taking  the  advantage  of  Mummius’s  good  dif- 
pofition,  demanded  alfo  the  ftatues  of  Aratus  and  Achaeus ; 
which  were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been 
carried  out  of  Peloponnefus  into  Acarnania.  TheAchaeans 
were  fo  charmed  with  the  zeal  Polybius  had  exprefted 
upon  this  occafion  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his 
country,  that  they  erefded  a  ftatue  of  marble  to  himfelf. 

He  gave  at  the  fa me  time  a  proof  of  his  difinterefted- 
nefs,  which  did  him  as  much  honour  amongft  his  citizens, 
as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philopcemen.  After 
the  deftrufition  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to  pu- 
nifh  the  authors  of  the  infult  done  to  the  Roman  ambafta- 
dors,  and  their  eftates  and  effefiis  were  fold  by  aufilion. 
When  thole  of  Diaeus  were  put  up,  who  had  been  the 
principal  in  thataffront,  the  ten  commiffioners  ordered  the 
quaeftor  who  fold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  whatever  he 
thought  fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  any  thing  from  i 
him  upon  that  account.  He  refufed  that  offer,  as  advan¬ 
tageous  as  it  appeared,  and  fhould  have  thought  himfelf  in 
fome  meafure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch’s  crimes,  had 
he  accepted  any  part  of  his  fortune  ;  befide  which,  he  be-  i 
lieved  it  infamous  to  enrich  himfelf  out  of  the  fpoilsof  his  i 
fellow-citizen.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothinghim- 
felf,  but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  defire  any  thing  of 
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svhat  had  appertained  to  Diaeus ;  and  all -that  followed 
his  example  were  extremely  applauded. 

This  aftion  made  the  commiffioners  q  conceive  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  Polybius,  that  upon  their  leaving 
Greece,  theydelired  him  togo  toall  the  cities  which  had 
been  lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  till  time  had  ac-cuftomed  them  to  the  change 
which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  new  laws  prefcribed 
them.  Polybius  difcharged  that  honourable  commiflion 
with  fo  much  goodnefs,  juftice,  and  prudence,  that  no 
farther  contefts  arofe  in  Achaia,  either  in  regard  to  the 
government  in  general,  or  the  affairs  of  particulars.  In 
gratitude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  ftatues  were  erefted  'to  him 
in  different  places;  upon  the  bafe  of  one  of  which  was 
this  infcription;  “  That  Greece  had  been  guilty  of  no 
errors,  if  (he  had  hearkened  from  the  firft  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  Polybius ;  but,  that  after  her  faults,  he  alone  had 
been  her  deliverer.” 

Polybius,  after  having  eftablifhed  order  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  in  his  country,  returned  to  join  Scipio  at  Rome, 
from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Numantia,  at  the 
fiege  of  which  he  was  prefent.  When  Scipio  was 
dead,  he  returned  into  Greece  ;  and  having  enjoyed 
there  r  the  efleem,  gratitude,  and  affeftion  of  his  beloved 
citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  tourfcore  and  two  years, 
of  a  wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe. 

Metelius,upon  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph,  as  conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and 
furnamed  Macedontcus.  The  falfe  king,  Andrifcus, 
■was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the  fpoils,  he  caufed 
what  was  called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  be 
carried  in  the  proceffion.  That  prince,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  having  loft  five-and-twenty  of  his  friends, 
ordered  Lyfippus,  the  mod  excellent  artift  in  that  way,  to 
make  each  of  them  an  equeftrian  ftatue,  to  which  he 
added  his  own.  Thefe  ftatues  were  fet  up  in  Dium,  a 
city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caufed  thereto  be  tranf- 
ported  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph  with  them. 
Voh  IX.  H  Mummius 

H  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  p,  193,  &e.  t  Lucian,  in  Macrob.  p,  142 
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Mummius  obtained  alfo  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and, 
in  confequence  of  having  conquered  Achaia,  was  fur- 
named  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great  number  of 
flatues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  made  the  ornaments  of  the  public  buddings  at 
Rome,  and  of  feveral  other  cities  of  Italy  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  entered  the  conqueror’s  own  houfe. 

Sect.  V.  Rfle&ions  upon  the  caufes  of  the  grandeur, 
declenjion ,  and  ruin  of  Greece. 

A  FTER  having  feen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which 
•L*-  has  fupplied  us  through  a  feries  of  fo  many  ages 
with  fuch  fine  examples  of  heroic  virtues  and  memo¬ 
rable  events,  we  may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  we  began,  and  confider,  by  way  of 
abridgement,  and  at  one  view,  the  rife,  progrels,  and  de- 
clenfion  of  the  principal  ftates,  that  compofe  it.  Their 
whole  duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

The  frfl  and  fecond  ages  of  Greece. 

I  fhall  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  the  fabulous  times  before  the  Trojan  war,  which 
make  the  firft  age,  and  may  be  called  the  infancy  of 
Greece. 

The  fecond  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of 
Troy,  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Perfia,  was  in 
a  manner  its  youth.  In  thofe  early  years  it  formed, 
fortified,  and  prepared  itfelf  for  thofe  great  things  it 
was  afterwards  to  aft,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
power  and  glory,  which  at  length  rofe  fo  high,  and  be¬ 
came  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monfieur 5  Boffuet  obferves,  who  had 
naturally  abundance  of  wit,  had  been  cultivated  by  kings 
and  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt,  who  fettling  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  country,  fpread  univerfally  the  excellent 
polity  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned 
the  exercifes  of  the  body,  wreftling,  the  horfe,  foot,  and 
chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which  they  carried  to 

their 
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their  higheft  perfe&ion,  in  effeft  of  the  glorious  crowns 
given  to  the  viftors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the 
bell  thing  taught  them  by  the  Egyptians,  was  to  be  docile 
and  obedient,  and  to  buffer  themfelves  to  be  formed  by 
laws  for  the  good  ol  the  public.  They  were  not  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  who  regard  nothing  but  their  own  interefls 
and  concerns,  and  have  nc»  fenfe  of  the  calamities  of  the 
ftate,  but  as  they  fuffer  themfelves,  or  as  the  repofe  of 
their  own  family  is  involved  in  them  :  the  Greeks  were 
taught  to  confider  themlelves  and  their  families  as  part 
of  a  greater  body,  which  was  that  of  the  ftate.  The 
fathers  brought  up  their  children  in  this  opinion  ;  and 
the  children  were  taught  from  their  cradle,  to  look 
upon  their  country  as  their  common  mother,  to  whom 
they  more  ftriftly  appertained  than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  inftituted  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they 
werecapableof  governingtor  themfelves, and  moftofthe 
cities  formed  themfelves  into  republics,  under  different 
forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of  them  liberty  for 
theirvital  principle;  but  that  liberty  was  wife,  reafonable, 
and  fubfervient  to  laws.  The  advantage  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  was,  that  the  citizens  loved  their  country  the  better 
from  tranfa£ling  their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  be¬ 
ing  all  equally  capable  of  its  honours  and  dignities. 
Befides  this,  the  condition  of  private  perfons,  to  which 
all  returned  when  they  quitted  employments,  prevented 
them  from  abufing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might 
foon  be  deprived  ;  whereas  power  often  become_s  haugh¬ 
ty,  unjuft,  and  oppreftive,  when  under  no  reftraints, 
and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  pafftons, 
which  generally  occafion  the  ruin  of  ftates.  They  led  a 
laborious  and  b  u  fy  life,  intent  upon  the  cultivat  ion  of  lands 
and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  hufbandtnan  or  the  ar- 
tift  from  thefirftdignitiesof  the  ftate;  preferving  between 
all  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  ftate  a  great  equality, 
void  of  pomp,  luxury, or  oftentation.  He  who  had  com¬ 
manded  the  army  for  one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  mod 
common  funftions  either  in  the  armies  by  land  or  fea 
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The  reigning  charafifer  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was 
a  particular  affeftion  for  poverty,  the  mean  of  f  ortune, 
fimplicity  in  buildings,  moveables,  drefs,  equipage,  do- 
meftics,  and  table.  It  is  furprizingto  confider  the  fmall 
retributions  with  which  they  were  fatisfied  for  their  ap¬ 
plication  in  public  employments,  and  fervices  rendered 
the  ftate. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed 
in  this  manner,  educated  and  nurtured  in  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  indued  from  their  earliefl  infancy  with  max¬ 
ims  fo  proper  to  exalt  the  foul,  and  to  infpire  it  with 
great  and  noble  fentiments  ?  The  effefls  exceeded  all 
idea,  and  all  hope  that  could  poffibly  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  of  them. 

The  third  age  of  Greece. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which 
have  been,  and  will  for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all 
ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  fhut  up  with¬ 
in  the  fame  compafs  of  their  cities,  had  but  faintly  dawn¬ 
ed,  and  fhone  with  but  a  feeble  ray  til!  this  age.  To 
produce  and  place  them  in  their  full  light,  fome  great 
and  important  occafion  was  neceffary,  wherein  Greece, 
attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exp^fed  to  extreme 
dangers,  was  compelled  in  fome  mealure  to  quit  her 
home,  and  to  fhew  herfeif  abroad  in  open  day  fuch  as  fhe 
■was.  And  this  was  fupplied  by  the  Perfians  in  their 
invafions  of  Greece,  fir  ft  under  Darius,  and  afterwards 
under  Xerxes.  All  Alia,  armed  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  Eaft,  overflowed  on  a  hidden,  like  an  impetuous  tor¬ 
rent,  and  came  pouring  with  innumerable  troops,  both 
by  fea  and  land,  again!!  a  little  fpot  of  Greece,  which 
feemed  under  the  neceffity  of  being  entirely  fwallowed 
up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  firft  fhock.  Two  fmall  cities 
however,  Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  refill  thofe  formi¬ 
dable  armies,  but  attack,  defeat,  purfue,  and  deflroy  the 
greateff  Dart  of  them.  •  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind, 
which  s  a.l  1  have  here  in  view,  the  prodigies  of  valour 
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and  fortitude,  which  fhone  out  at  that  time,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  do  fo  long  after  on  like  occafions.  To  what 
were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  fuch  aftonilhing  fucceffes, 
fo  much  above  all  probability,  unlefs  to  the  principles  I 
have  mentioned,  which  were  profoundly  engraven  in 
their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  practice ;  and 
were  become  by  long  habit  a  fecond  nature  in  them  ? 

Thofe  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were 
the  love'  of  poverty,  contempt  of  riches,  difregard  of 
felf-intereft,  attention  to  the  public  good,  defire  of  glo¬ 
ry,  love  of  their  country  ;  but  above  all,  fuch  a  zeal  for 
liberty,  which  no  danger  was  capable  of  intimidating, 
and  fuch  an  irreconcileable  abhorrence  lor  whoever 
conceived  the  leaf!  thought  againft  it,  as  united  their 
counfels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  diffenfion  and  difcord 
in  a  moment. 

There  was  feme  difference  between  the  republics  as 
to  authority  and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on 
that  fide  they  were  perfeftly  equal.  The  ftates  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece  were  exempt  from  that  ambition  which  oc- 
cafions  fo  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts 
of  aggrandifing  themfelves,  or  of  making  conquefts,  at 
the  expence  of  each  other.  They  confined  themfelves 
to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of,  but  did 
not  endeavour  to  ufurpany  thing  from,  their  neighbours. 
The  weaker  cities,  in  the  peaceable  pofieffion  of  their 
territory,  did  not  apprehend  invafion  from  the  more 
powerful.  This  occafioned  fuch  a  multitude  of  cities, 
republics,  and  ftates  of  Greece,  which  fubfifted  to  the 
lateft  times  in  a  perfect  independence,  retaining  their 
own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
ufages  derived  from  their  forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  fome  attention  the  condufl 
of  thefe  people,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  afiem- 
blies,  deliberations,  and  motives  for  the  resolutions  they 
take,  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  wifdom  of  their 
government ;  and  we  are  ternpeed  to  demand  of  our- 
lelves,  from  whence  could  arife  this  greatnefs  of  foul  in 
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the  burghers  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whence  thefe  noble 
fentiments,  this  confummate  wifdom  in  politics,  this 
profound  and  univerfal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  ; 
whether  for  the  invention  and  confiruction  of  machines 
for  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  for  the  drawing 
up  anddifpofing  all  the  motions  of  an  army  in  battle;  add 
to  this,  that  fupreme  ability  in  maritime  affairs,  which 
always  rendered  their  fleets  vidtorious,  which  fo  glori- 
oufly  acquired  them  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  obliged 
lie  Perfians  to  renounce  it  for  ever  by  a  folemn  treat}'  ? 

We  fee  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  immediately  after 
their  conquefls,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  corrupted  by 
pride  and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  Aria,  fubdued  by  their  vidlorious  arms, 
conquered  its  conquerors  by  riches  and  voluptuo.ufnefs ; 
and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  fudden  and  rapid, 
efpeciai  ly  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was 
deftroyed.  It  was  not  fo  with  the  Greeks.  Nothing 
•was  more  exalted  than  the  viftories  they  had  gained  over 
the  Perfians  ;  nothing  more  foot  hi  ng  than  the  glory  they 
had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illufirious  exploits.  Af¬ 
ter  fo  glorious  a  period,  tire  Greeks  long  perfevered  in  the 
fame  love  of  fimplicity,  frugality,  and  poverty;  the  fame 
remotenefs  from  pomp  and  luxury ;  the  fame  zeal  and 
ardour  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  ancient  manners.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  the  iflands  and  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  over 
which  the  Greeks  fo  often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to 
effeminate  pleafures  and  luxury  :  they,  however,  never 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  infedted  by  that  contagious 
foftnefs,  and  conftantly  preferved  themfelves  from  the 
vices  of  conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make 
tliofe  countries  provinces,  but  their  commerce  and  ex¬ 
ample  alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  filver  into  Sparta,  from 
whence  they  were  banifhed  under  fevere  penalties,  did 
.not  happen  till  about  fourfeore  years  after  the  battle  of 
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Salamin,  and  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners  fubfifled 
very  long  afterwards,  notwithftanding  that  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  reft 
of  Greece  ;  which  did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate, 
but  flowly  and  by  degrees.  This  is  what  it  remains  to 
fhew. 

The  fourth  age  of  Greece. 

The  principal  caufe  of  the  weakening  and  declenfion 
of  the  Greeks  was  the  difunion  which  rofe  up  amongft 
themfelves.  The  Perfians,  who  had  found  them  invin¬ 
cible  on  the  fide  of  arms,  as  long  as  their  union  fubfifted, 
applied  their  whole  attention  and  policy  in  lowing  the 
feeds  of  difeord  amongft  them.  For  that  reafon  they 
employed  their  gold  and  filver,  which  fucceeded  much 
better  than  their  fteel  and  arms  had  done  before.  The 
Greeks,  attacked  invifibly  in  this  manner  by  bribes  fe- 
eretly  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  the 
greateft  lhare  in  their  governments,  were  divided  by  do- 
meftic  jealoufies,  and  turned  their  Victorious  armsagainft 
themfelves,  which  had  rendered  them  fuperior  to  their 
enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  thefe  caufes  gave  Philip 
and  Alexander  opportunity  to  fubjeft  them.  Thofe 
princes,  to  accuftom  them  to  fervitude  the  more  agree¬ 
able,  coloured  their  defign  with  avenging  them  upon  their 
ancient  enemies.  The  Greeks  gave  blindly  into  that 
grofs  lhare,  which  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  their  liberty. 
Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  them  than  their 
enemies.  The  yoke  impofed  on  them  by  the  hands 
which  had  conquered  the  univerfe,  could  never  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  thofe  little  Hates  were  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  lhake  it  off.  Greece,  from  time  to  time,  animated  by 
the  remembrance  of  its  ancient  glory,  rouzed  from  its 
lethargy*  and  made  fome  attempts  to  re-inftate  itfelf  in 
its  ancient  condition ;  but  thofeefforts  were  ill  concerted, 
and  as  ill  fuftained  by  itsexpiring  liberty,  and  tended  only 
to  augment  its  llavery  ;  becaufe  the  protestors,  whom  it 
called  in  to  its  aid,  foon  made  themfelves  its  mailers. 

So 
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Sq  that  all  it  did  was  to  change  jts  fetters,  and  to  make 
them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  fubjeffed  it ;  butitwas 
by  degrees,  and  with  abundance  ol  artifice.  As  they 
continually  pufiied  on  their  conque-fls  from  province  to 
province,  they  perceived,  that  they  fhoulJ  find  a  barrier 
to  their  ambitious  projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by 
its  neighbourhood,  advantageous  fituation,  reputation  in 
arms,  and  very  powerful  in  ilfell,  and  by  its  allies. 
The  Romans  artfully  applied  to  the  frhall  Hates  of 
Greece,  from  whom  they  had  lefs  to  fear,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  them' by  the  attractive  charms  of  liberty, 
winch  was  their  darling  paflion,  and  ol  which  they  knew 
how  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  Alter  hav¬ 
ing  with  great  addrefsmade  life  ol  the  Greeks  to  reduce 
and  dcliroy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  fubje&ed  ail 
thofe  Hates  one  after  another,  under  various  pretexts. 
Greece  was  thus  fwallowed  uo  at  laft  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Achala. 

It  did  not  lofe  with  its  power  ‘  that  ardent  paiTion  for 
liberty,  which  was  its  peculiar  character.  The  Romans, 
when  they  reduced  it  into  a  province,  referved  to  the 
people  almoH  all  their  privileges ;  and  Sylla, u  who  pu- 
niflied  them  fo  cruelly  fixfy  years  after,  for  having  fa¬ 
voured' the  arms  of  Mithridates,  did  not  abridge  thofe  of 
their  liberty  who  efcaped  his  vengeance.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  feen  to  efpoufe  with 
warmth  the  party  of  Pompey,  x  who  fought  for  the 
republic.  Julius  Caefar  revenged  himfelf  upon  them 
no  otherwife  than  by  declaring,  that  he  pardoned  them 
cut  of  confideration  for  their  ancefiors.  But,  after 
Caefar  was  killed,  their  inclination  for  liberty  made 
them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erefted  Hatues  to 
Brutus  and  Caffitis  near  thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Arif- 
togiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not 
take  them  down  till  folicited  by  Anthony,  when  be¬ 
come  their  friend,  benefa&or,  and  magiftrate. 

After 

t  Strab.  1.  ix.  .  •Flut.  in  Sylla.  x  Diod.  h  xliii.  p.  191. 
&  1.  xlvii  p.  339. 
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After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power, 
th.ey  ftill  retained  another  Sovereignty,  which  the  Romans 
could  not  take  from  them,  and  to  which  themfelves  were 
obliged  to  pay  homage.  Athens  continued  always  the 
metropolis  of  the  fciences,  the  fchool  of  polite  arts,  and 
the  center  and  ftandard  of  refined  tafle  in  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind.  Several  cities,  as  Byzantium, 
Caefarea,  Alexandria,  Ephefus,  and  Rhodes,  lhared  that 
glory  with  Athens,  and  by  its  example  opened  fchools 
which  beame  very  famous.  Rome,  all  haughty  as  fire 
was,  acknowledged  this  glorious  empire.  She  fent  her 
moll  illuftrious  citizens  to  be  finifhed  and  refined  in 
Greece.  They  were  inttruCed  there  in  all  the  parts  of 
found  philofophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the 
fcience  of  natural  things,  the  rules  of  manners  and  du¬ 
ties,  the  art  of  reafoning  with  juftice  and  method  :  All 
thetreafures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the 
method  taught  of  treating  the  greatefl  fubjeCs  with  pro¬ 
priety,  force,  elegance,  and  perfpicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  con¬ 
ceived  he  wanted  fomething,  and  did  not  blufh  to  be¬ 
come  the  difciple  of  the  great  matters  Greece  then 
produced.  Pompey,  in  the  midft  of  his  glorious  con- 
quetts,  did  not  think  it  a  difhonour  to  him,  in  patting 
Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebrated  philofophers,  who  taught 
therewith  great  reputation,  and  to  make  himfelf  in  fome 
meafure  their  difciple. 

Nothing  fhews  better  the  refpeC  retained  for  the  anci¬ 
ent  reputation  of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  y  the 
younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  to  Maximus  ap¬ 
pointed  governour  of  that  province  by  Trajan  :  “  Call 
“  to  mind,  my  dear  Maximus,  that  you  are  going  into 
“  Achaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  fame  Greece  where 
“  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth  ;  where 
“  even  agriculture  was  invented,  according  to  the  com- 
“  mon  opinion.  Remember,  that  you  are  fent  to  govern 
“  free  cities  and  free  men,  if  ever  any  fuch  there  were  ; 
“  who  by  their  virtues,  a&ions,  alliances,  treaties,  and 
“  religion,  have  known  how  to  preferve  the  liberty  they 

.  H  5  “  received 
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“  received  from  nature.  Revere  the  gods  their  founders ; 
“  refpedl  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation, 
“  and  the  facred  antiquity  of  their  cities,  the  dignity, 
“  great  exploits,  and  even  fables  and  vanity  of  thatpeo- 
“  pie.  Remember,  it  is  from  thofe  fources  that  we 
“  have  derived  our  law  ;  that  we  did  not  impofe  our 
“  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered  them,  but 
“  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  requeft,  before  they 
“  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a 
“  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going;  it  is  at  Lacedae- 
“  mon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and 
“  barbarous  to  deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that 
“  fhadow  which  they  retain  of  their  ancient  liberty.” 

Whilft  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire 
of  genius,  of  the  mind,  always  fupported  itfelf,  without 
participating  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other.  Greece 
was  reforted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
thofe  great  lights  of  the  church,  St.  Bazil,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  St.  Johannes  Chryfoftom,  went  to  Athens, 
to  imbibe,  as  at  their  fpurce,  all  the  profane  fciences. 
The  emperors  themfelves,  1  who  could  not  go  to 
Greece,  brought  Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by 
receiving  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  into  their  pa¬ 
laces,  in  order  to  their  being  intruded  with  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  to  improve  themfelves  by  their 
inftruft ions.  Marcus  Aurelius,  even  whilft  he  was  em¬ 
peror,  went  to  hear  the  philofophers  Apollonius  and 
Sextus,  and  to  take  lefTons  from  them  as  a  common 
difciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  viftory,  unknown  before,  Greece 
had  impofed  its  laws  on  Egypt,  and  the  whole  Eaft,  from 
whence  fhe  had  expelled  barbarifm,  and  introduced  a 
tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences  in  its.room;  obliging,  by  a 
kind  of  right  of  conqueft,  all  thofe  nations  to  receive  her 
language  and  adopt  her  cuftoms  ;  A  teftimonial  highly 
for  the  glory  of  a  people,  and  which  argues  a  much 
moreilluftrious  fuperioritv,  than  that  not  founded  inme¬ 
rit,  but  folely  upon  the  force  ofarms.  Plutarch  obferves 

fomewhere, 

1  Tit.  Antonius,  M.  Aur.lius,  Lucius  Verus,  &c. 
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fomewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin, 
and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  underliand  Greek,  was 
in  no  great  eftimation. 

ARTICLE  III. 

IT  feems,  that  after  the  fubje&ion  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  the  Romans,  our  hiftoryv  confined  for  the 
future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  thofe  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  fhould  become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than 
ever.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  be 
more  obfcure  and  perplexed  than  it  has  been  hitherto, 
efpecially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  which 
feveral  kings  not  only  fucceed  one  another  in  a  fhort 
fpace,  but  fometimes  reign  jointly,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  occafions  a  con- 
fufion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard 
to  extricate  myfelf.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this 
place  the  names,  fucceffion,  and  duration  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  fmall  chronolo¬ 
gical  abridgment  may  contribute  to  call:  fome  light  upon 
fafts,  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  ferve  as  a  clue 
to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  where  the 
moll:  clear-fighted  will  have  occafion  for  affiftance.  It 
enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  palled  over, 
and  recourfe  be  only  had  to  it,  when  it  is  neceffiuy  to 
be  fet  right :  I  infert  it  here  only  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  fpace  of  an  hundred 
'  years  for  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  the  expulfion  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  from  the  throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  to 
three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-fix. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria, the  fame  article  contains  al  fo 
almoft  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator  to  Antiochus  Afiaticus,  under  whom  Syria  became 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  to 
the  year  three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Sect, 
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S  ect.  i .  Achr  analogical  abridgement  of i ikehtjloryofthekings 

A.M.  Kings  of  Egypt. 

824.  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  reigned  fome- 
thing  more  than  thirty-four  years.  This  article 
contains  only  fourteen  years  of  his  reign. 

Differences  between  Philometor  and  his  brother 
Evergetes,  or  Phyfcon. 


3859.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  otherwife  called  Phyf¬ 
con,  brother  of  Philometor,  afcends  the  throne, 
and  marries  Cleopatra,  Philometor’s  wife. 


Phyfcoa 
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of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  mention'd  in  the  third  article. 

Kings  of  Syria.  A.  M. 


Antiochus  Eupator,  aged  nine  years,  fuc-  3840.' 
ceeds  his  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  reigns 
only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  fon  of  Seleucus  Philo-  3842. 
pater,  having  efcaped  from  Rome,  afeends  the 
throne. 

Bala,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  giving  3831. 
hitnfell  out  for  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
feifes  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  is  fupported  by 
the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.  He  had  reigned 
twelve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He  reigns  almoft  five  3839, 
years.  Ptolemasus  Philometor  declares  againft 
him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  fon  of  De¬ 
metrius  Soter. 


Demetrius  Nicator. 


.  ^  3859* 

AntiochusTheos,  3860. 
fon  of  Bala,  fupport¬ 
ed  by  Tryphon,  feifes 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Djodotes  Try-  3861, 
PHON,  after  havinggot 
rid  of  his  pupil  Antio¬ 
chus, afeendsthethrone. 


Demetrius  marches  a- 
gainft  the  Parthians,  who 
take  him  prifoner,  and 
confine  him.  He  had 
reigned  feven  years. 


3^3- 


Demetrius 
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§874.  Phyfeon  expels  Cleopatra  his  wife,  and  marries 
her  daughter,  named  alfo  Cleopatra. 

He  is  reduced  to  fly.  The  Alexandrians  reftore 
the  government  to  Cleopatra  hisfirft  wife. 

3877.  Phyfeon  re-afeends  the  throne. 


3887.  Death  of  Phyfeon.  He  had  reigned  twenty- 
nine  years. 


Ptolemy 
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Kings  of  Syria.  A.  M. 


1] 


Demetrius  Nicator 
reigns  again  in  Syria. 


Antiochus  Side-  3864. 
tes,  brother  of  Deme¬ 
trius.  after  having  over¬ 
thrown  Tryphon,  and 
put  him  to  death,  is  de¬ 
clared  king.  Cleopatra, 
Demetrius’s  wife,  mar¬ 
ries  him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  3873. 
marches  againfl  the  Par- 
thians. 

The  Parthians  fend  3874. 
back  Demetrius  into 
Syria.  AntiochusisQain. 


Demetrius  is  killed 
by  Zebina. 

Cleopatra  wife  of 
Demetrius,  retains  part 
of  the  kingdom  after  his 
death. 

Seleucus  V.  eldeft 
fon  of  Demetrius,  is  de¬ 
clared  king,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  killed  by  Cleopatra. 

Antiochus  Gry- 
Pus,  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  is  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra  defigns  to 
poifon  Grypus,  and  is 
poifoned  herlelf. 


Alexander  Zeri-  3877. 
NA,  fupported  by  Phyf- 
con,  expels  Demetrius 
from  the  throne,  who  is 
killed  foon  after. 

3880. 


3881. 


Zebina  is  overthrown  3882. 
by  Grypus  and  dies  foon 
after. 


3884. 


Grypus. 
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3887.  Ptolemy  Lathyrns,  or  Soter,  fucceeds 
Phyfcon. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  obliges  him  to  repu¬ 
diate  Cleopatra  his  eldeft  filler,  and  many  Se¬ 
lena  his  youngeft  filler. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdom  of  Cyprusto  Alex¬ 
ander  her  youngeft  fon. 


3897.  Cleopatraexpels  Lathyrus  from  Egypt:  He  had 
reigned  ten  years.  She  fets  his  younger  brother 
Alexander  upon  the  throne. 

3903.  She  gives  her  daughter  Selena,  whom  fhe  had 
taken  from  Lathyrus,  in  marriage  to  Antiochus 
Grypus. 


Alexander 
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Kings  of  Syria.  A.M. 


Antiociius  '  the  3890. 
Cyzicenian,  fon  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes,  takes  arms- 


again!}  Grypus. 

Cleopatra,  whom  La-  3891. 
thyrus  had  been  obliged 
to  repudiate,  mar-i  ies  the 
Cyzicenian. She  is  killed 
by  the  order  of  Tryphe- 
na  wife  of  Grypus. 

TheCyzicemangains  3892. 
a  viflory  over  Grypus, 
and  drives  him  out  of 
Syria. 

Grypus  is  reconciled  The  two  brothers  are  3893. 

the  reconciled,  and  divide 
the  empire  of  Syria. 

Cleopatra  gives  her  3903. 
daughter  Selena  to  An- 
tiochus  Grypus. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  3907. 


with  his  brother 
Cyzicenian. 


Death  of  Grypus 
feven  years. 

SELEUCys  his  fon  fucceeds  him 

Antiochus  the  Cyzi-  3910. 
cenian  is  overthrown, 
and  put  to  death. 


Seleucus 
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3915.  Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cleopatra. 

3916.  Alexander  is  expelled  himfelf  :  he  had  reigned 
nineteen  years.  He  died  foon  after.  Lathyrus 
is  recalled. 


Death 
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Kings  of  Syria.  A.M. 


Seleuchusisoverthrown 
by  Eufebes,  and  burnt  in 
Mopfueftia. 

Antiochus  Eu-3911. 

sebes,  fon  of  the  Cyzi- 
cenian,  caufeshimfelt  to 
be  declared  king. 

EufebesmarriesSelena 

Antiochus  XI.  bro¬ 
ther  of  Seleuchus,  and 
fecond  fon  of  Grypus,  af- 
fumes  the  diadem,  and  is 
killed  by  Eufebes. 

widow  of  Grypus. 

3912, 

1 

Philip,  his  brother, 
third  fon  of  Grypus,  fuc- 
ceeds  him. 

39*3* 

Demetrius  Eugha- 
RES,  fourth  fon  of  Gry¬ 
pus,  is  eftablifhed  upon 
the  throne  at  Damafcus, 
by  the  afliftance  of  La- 
thyrus. 

39J4- 

Eufebes,  overthrown  3916. 
byPhilip  andDemetrius, 
takes  refuge  amongft  the 
Parthians. 

He  is  re- eftablifhed  3918. 
upon  the  throne  by  their 
means. 

Demetrius,  having  been 
taken  by  the  Parthians, 
Antiochus  Diony¬ 

sius,  fifth  fon  of  Grypus, 
is  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  Damafcus,  and  is  kill¬ 
ed  the  following  year. 

The 
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3923.  Death  of  Lathyrus. 

Alexander  II.  fon  of  Alexanrler  I.  under 
Syl la’s  protefdion,  is  chofen  king.  He  marries 
Cleopatra,  called  otherwife  Berenice,  and  kills  her 
feventeen  days  after.  He  reigned  fifteen  years. 


The  Alexandrians  expel  Alexander. 

3939’  Ptolemy  Aui.etes,  bafiard  fon  of  Lathyrus, 
is  placed  upon  the  throne. 
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-The  Syrians,  weary  of 
fo  many  divifions  and  re¬ 
volutions,  ele£f  Tigra- 
NES  KING  OF  ARMENIA. 
He  reigns  by  a  viceroy 
fourteen  years. 


Kings  of  Syria. 


Tigranes  recalls  Me¬ 
gadates  his  viceroy  from 
Syria,  who  commanded 
there  fourteen  years  in  his 
name. 


A.M. 

39zi. 


Eufebes  takes  refuge  3923. 
in  Cuicia,  where  he  re¬ 
mains  concealed. 

Selena  bis  wife, retains 
part  of  Phoenicia  and 
Ccelofyria,  and  gives  her 
two  fons  a  good  educa¬ 
tion. 

Syria,  being  unpro-  3935. 
vided  with  troops,  An- 
TIOCHUS  AsiATICUS, 
fon  of  Antiochns  Eu¬ 
febes,  takes  poffeflionof 
fomepartofthe  country, 
and  reigns  there  during  . 
four^ycars. 


Pompey  deprives  An-  3939. 
tiochus  Afiaticus  of  his 
dominions,  and  reduces 
Syria  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The 
houfe  of  the  Seleucides 
is  extinff  with  him. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  II.  Antiochus  Eupator,  aged  nineteen,  fucceeds  his 
father  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  an  hoflage  at  Rome,  de¬ 
mands  in  vmn  to  return  to  Syria.  Celebrated  victories 
of  Judas  Maccabeeus  again jl  the  generals  of  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  the  king  liimfelf  in  perfon.  Long  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  Ptolemies,  brothers,  and  kings 
of  Egypt,  terminated  at  length  by  an  happy  peace. 

WE  have  long  loft  Tight  of  the  *  hiftorv  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  which 
have  generally  no  fmall  connexion  with  each  other.  I 
am  now  going  to  refume  the  thread  of  them,  which  will 
not  be  interrupted  any  more. 

Antiochus  furnamed  Eupator, a  aged  only  nineteen 
fucceeded  his  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  fent  for  Philip 
his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He 
gave  him  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  his  fon’s 
minority,  and  put  his  crown,  fignet,  and  all  other  marks 
of  the  royal  dignity,  into  his  hands;  recommending  to 
him  above  all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  edu¬ 
cating  his  fon  in  inch  a  manner,  as  was  moft  proper  to 
inftrucf  him  in  the  art  of  reigning. 

Philip  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another 
had  ufurped  the  employment,  which  the  late  king  had 
confided  to  him.  Lyfias,  upon  the  firft  advice  of  the 
death  of  Epiphanes,  iiad  placed  his  fon  Antiochus  upon 
the  throne,  whofe  governour  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon 
himfelf,  with  the  guardianfhip,  the  reins  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  any  regard  to  the  king’s  regulation  at  his 
death.  Philip  knew  well  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in 
a  condition  to  difpute  it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt 
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in  hopes  of  finding,  at  that  court  the  afliftance  he  wanted 
foj  the  repofleftion  of  his  right,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
ufurper. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  gover- 
nour  of  Ccelofyria  and  PaJeftine,  from  the  enemy  he  had 
been  till  then  to  the  Jews,  became  on  a  fudden  their 
friend  ;  moved,  as  the  fcripture  fays,  with  the  crying  in- 
juftice  which  had  been  committed  in  regard  to  them.  He 
put  a  Hop  to  the  rigour  of  the  perfecution  againft  them, 
and  employed  his  whole  credit  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them. 
By  this  conduct  he  gave  his  enemies  occafion  to  hurt 
him.  They  prejudiced  the  king  againft  him,  by  repre- 
fenting  him  perpetually  *as  a  traitor;  becaufe  he  had  in 
reality  betrayed  the  interefts  ot  his  (irft  mailer,  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  intruded  him  with 
the  government  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  and  had  given 
up  that  illand  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  upon  entering 
into  his  fervice.  For,  how  advantageous  foever  the 
treafon  might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is  ufual,  was  hated.  At 
length,  they  did  fo  much  by  their  clamours  and  cabals, 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  government  which  was  given 
to  Lyfias ;  no  other  poll  or  penfion  being  conferred  on 
him  to  fupport  his  dignity.  He  had  not  force  of  mind 
enough  to  bear  his  downfall,  and  poifoned  himlelf;  an 
end  he  had  well  deferved  for  his  treafon,  and  {hare  in 
the  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabasus  b  at  this  time  fignalized  his  valour 
by  feveral  confiderable  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the 
people  of  God,  who  continually  made  an  implacable  war 
againft  him.  The  little  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
furvived  the  favourable  inclinations  he  had  expreffed  for 
the  Jews,  would  not  admit  him  to  revoke  in  form  his 
decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  religion.  The 
court  of  Syria,  which  always  confidered  the  Jewsas  rebels 
defirous  of  throwing  off  its  yoke,  and  had  great  intereft  in 
making  fo  powerful  a  neighbouring  people  fubmit  to  it, 
had  no  regard  to  fome  tranfient  demonftrations  of  the 
dying  prince’s  favour  to  them.  They  always  perfifted 
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in  the  fame  principles  of  policy,  and  continued  to  look 
upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy,  whofe  foie  view  was  to 
fhake  off  their  chains,  and  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
liberty  of  confcience,  with  regard  to  religion.  Such 
were  the  difpofitions  of  Syria  in  regard  to  the  Jews. 

Demetrius,  c  fon  of  Seleucus  Plnlopator,  who,  from 
the  year  his  father  died,  hadremainedan  hoflageatRome, 
was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  acceflionof  his 
fon  Eupator  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  his 
right,  as  the  fon  of  Epiphanes’s  eldeff  brother.  He  pro- 
pofed  to  the  fenate  his  re-eftablifhment  upon  his  father’s 
throne;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  reprefented,  that 
having  been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  fhould  always  regard  it 
as  his  native  country,  the  fenators  as  his  fathers,  and  their 
fons  as  his  brothers.  The  fenate  had  more  regard  for  the 
interefls  of  the  republic  than  the  right  of  Demetrius,  and 
thought  it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans,  that  there 
fhould  be  a  king,  in  his  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria 
than  a  prince  like  Demetrius.,  who  might  at  length  be¬ 
come  formidable  to  them.  They  therelore  made  a  decree 
to  confirm  Eupator,  and  fent  Cn.  Ocfavius,  Sp.  Lucre- 
tins,  and  L.  Aurelius,  with  the  charafiler  of  ambaffadors, 
into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conformably  to  the  treaty 
made  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  fame  ambaffadors 
had  inftruclions  to  accommodate,  if  pofhble,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  two  kings  of  Egypt. 

Lyfias  d,  terrified  by  the  vi&ories  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  formed  an  army  of  fotirfcore  thoufand  foot,  and 
took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  his  kingdom,  with  four- 
fcore  elephants ;  at  the  head  of  all  thefe  forces  lie  marched 
into  Judaea,  with  the  refolutiontofettleffrangeinhabitants 
that  worfhipped  idols  in  Jerufalem.  He  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Bethfura,  a  fortrefs  between 
Idumaeaand  Jerufalem.  Judas Maccabteus,  andthe  whole 
people,  befeeched  the  Lord,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
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fend  his  angel  for  the  prefevvation  of  Ifrael.  Full  of 
•confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When  they 
marched  all  together,  with  allured  courage,  out  of  Jeru- 
falem,  there  *  appeared  a  horfeman  marching  before  them. 
His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  held  a 
lance  in  his  hand.  That  fight  filled  them  with  new  ardour. 
1  hey  threw  themfelves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions, 
killed  twelve  thoufand  fix  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the 
reft  to  fly,  moft  of  them  wounded  and  without  arms. 

After  this  check,  Lyfias  e  weary  of  fo  unfuccefsful 
a  war,  and,  as  the  fcripture  fays,  “  believing  the  Jews  in¬ 
vincible,  when  fupported  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
God,”  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewilh  nation, 
which  Antiochus  ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this 
peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  fhould  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that 
they  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  live  in  all  places  according 
to  their  own  laws. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  were  too  much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
to  leave  them  long  in  repofe.  Timotheus,  one  of  the 
king’s  generals,  alfembled  all  his  forces,  and  raifed  an 
army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  without 
including  the  horfe,  which  amounted  to  five-and-twenty 
thoufand.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of 
armies,  marched  againlt  him  with  troops  very  much 
inferior  as  to  number.  He  attacked  and  defeated  him. 
1  imotheus  loft  thirty  thoufand  men  in  this  battle,  and 
faved  himfelf  with  great  difficulty,  This  defeat  was 
followed  by  many  advantages  on  the  fide  of  Judas, 
which  proved,  that  God  alone  is  the  fource  of  valour, 
intrepidity,  and  fuccefs  in  war.  He  fhowed  this  in  the 
moft  fenfible  manner,  by  the  evident  and  Angular  pro- 
teftion  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  direfilor. 

t  A  new  army  was  raifed  of  an  hundred  thoufand  foot 
\ol.  IX.  I  with 
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with  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  two-and-thirty  elephants, 
and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king  in  perfon, 
with  Lyfias  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  entered  Judaea.  Judas,  relying 
upon  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  laft 
drop  of  their  blood,  marched  and  poked  himfelf  in  the 
front  of  the  king’s  camp.  After  having  given  his 
troops  for  the  word  of  battle,  The  Victory  of  God, 
he  cliofe  the  braveft  men  of  his  army,  and  with  them, 
in  the  night,  attacked  the  king’s  quarters.  They  killed 
four  thoufand  men,  and  retired,  after  having  filled  his 
whole  camp  with  confufion  and  difmay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary 
valour  of  the  Jews,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be 
overpowered  at  length  by  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
elephants.  He  refolved  therefore  to  come  to  a  general 
battle  with  them.  Jud^s,  without  being  intimidated 
by  the  terrible  preparations  for  it,  advanced  with  his 
army,  and  gave  the  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  feeing 
an  elephant  larger  than  the  reft,  covered  with  the  king’s 
arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it,  facrificed 
himfelf  to  preferve  the  people,  and  to  acquire  immortal 
fame.  He  forced  his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant  through 
the  line  of  battle,  killing  and  overthrowing  all  who  op- 
pofed  him.  Then  placing  himfelf  under  the  beaft’s 
belly,  he  pierced  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and 
crufhed  him  to  death  underneath  it. 

Judas  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  refolution.  But  at  length,  exhaufted  by  the  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
enemy,  they  chofe  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them, 
and  befieged  the  fortrefs  of  Bethfura.  That  place, 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  was  obliged,  for 
want  of  provifions,  to  furrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  againft  Jerufalem, 
and  befieged  the  temple.  Thofe  who  defended  it  were 
reduced  to  the  fame  extremities  with  the  garrifon  ofBeth- 
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fura,  and  would,  like  them, have  been  obliged  to  furrender* 
if  Providence  had  not  relieved  them  byan  unforefeen  acci- 
dent.  I  haveobferved,  that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt, 
ift  hopes  of  finding  afliftance  there  againft  Lyfias.  But 
the  divifions  which  arofe  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
reigned  jointly,  as  has  been  faid  elfewhere,  foon  unde¬ 
ceived  him.  Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  expe&from 
that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  Eaft,  aflembled  forae 
troops  of  Medes  and  Perfians,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  king’s  abfence  upon  his  expedition  againli  Judaea,  he 
feifed  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lyfias 
thought  itnecefiarytomake  peace  with  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace 
was  accordinglycpncluded  upon  very  advantageous  and 
honourable  conditions.  Antiochus  fwore  to  obferve  it, 
and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  with  the  fight  of  which  he  was  fo  much  terrified, 
f.hat,  contrary  to  his  faith  given,  and  the  oath  he  had 
fworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  he  caufed  them  to  be  de- 
molilhed  before  he  fet  out  for  Syria.  The  fudden  re¬ 
turn  of  Antiochus  drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  fhort  regency,  and  foon  after  to  his  life. 

The  troubles  f  occafioned  by  the  divifions  between 
the  two  Ptolemies,  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
rofe  fo  high,  that  the  Roman  fenate  gave  orders  to  the 
ambaffadors  they  had  fent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to 
Alexandria,  and  to  ufe  all  their  endeavours  to  recon¬ 
cile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Phyfcon  the 
youngeft',  furnamed  Evergetes,  had  already^xpelled  his 
brother  Philometor.  The  latter  embarked  for  Italy, 
and  landed  at  Brundufium.  From  thence  he  went  the 
reft  of  the  way  to  Rome,  on  foot,  very  ill  drefted,  and 
with  few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  fenate  the 
neceflarv  aid  for  replacing  him  upon  the  throne. 

As  foon  as  Demetrius,  fon  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king 
of  Syria,  who  was  ftill  an  hoftage  at  Rome,  was  apprifed 
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of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that  fugitive  prince 
Was  reduced,  he  caufed  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to 
be  got  ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as 
a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him  with  all  he  had  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  his  ufe.  He  found  him  twenty-fix 
miles,  that  is,  at  nine  orten  leagues  diflance  from  Rome. 
Ptolemy  expreffed  great  gratitude  to  him  for  his  good- 
nefs,  and  the  honour  he  did  him  ;  but  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  accept  his  prefent,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him 
the  reft  of  his  journey.  He  finilhed  it  on  foot,  and 
with  the  fame  attendants  and  habit  he  had  wore  till 
then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up 
his  lodging  with  a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  hut  a 
very  final!  houle.  His  defign,  by  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  was  to  exprefs  the  mifery  he  was  reduced  to  the 
better,  and  to  move  the  compaftion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  fenate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they 
fent  to  defire  he  would  come  to  them;  and  to  excule 
their  not  having  prepared  a  houfe  for  his  reception, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry 
with  which  it  was  the  cuftora  to  treat  princes  of  his 
rank.  They  alfured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of 
confideration  for  his  perfon,  nor  out  of  negledf,  but  be- 
caufe  his  coming  had  furprifed  them,  and  had  been 
kept  fo  fecret,  that  they  were  not  apprifed  of  it  till  after 
he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  having  defired  him 
to  quit  the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience 
of  the  fenate,  in  order  to  explain  the  occafion  of  his 
voyage,  he  \^as  conduced  by  fome  of  the  fenators  to  a 
houfe  fuitable  to  his  birth  ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  quieftors  and  treafurers,  to  fee  him  ferv.ed  and  fup- 
plied,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  with  all  things  ne- 
ceffary  during  his  refidence  at  Rome. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  repre- 
fented  his  condition  to  the  Romans,  they  immediately 
refolved  to  re-eftablilh  him  ;  and  deputed  two  of  the 
fenators,  with  the  character  of  ambalfadors,  to  go  with 
him  to  Alexandria,  and  caufe  then  d  1  rec  to  be  put  in 
execution.  They  re-condu£ted  inm  accordingly,  and 
6  fucceeded 
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Succeeded  in  negociating  an  accommodation  between 
the  two  brothers.  Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene, 
were  given  to  Phyfcon  :  Philometor  had  Egypt  and  the 
iile  ot  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions  afligned  them. 
The  treaty  and  agreement  were  confirmed  with  the 
cuflomary  oaths  and  facrifices. 

But  oaths  and  facrifices  had  long  been  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  princes  no  more  than  fimple  ceremonies  and 
mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  think  themfelves 
bound  in  the  leaft.  And  this  way  of  thinking  is  but 
too  common.  Soon  after,  the  youngefl  of  the  two 
kings,  diiTatisfied  with  the  partition  which  had  been 
made,  went  in  perfon  to  complain  of  it  to  the  fenate. 
He  demanded,  that  the  treaty  of  partition  fhould  bean- 
nulled,  and  that  he;  fhould  be  reffored  to  the  poffefiion 
of  the  iile  of  Cyprus.  He  alledged,  that  he  had  been 
forced,  by  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  to  comply  with  the 
former  proposals,  and  that,  though  Cyprus  fhould  be 
granted  him,  his  part  would  Hill  be  far  from  equal  to  his 
brother’s.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder  had  deputed  to 
Rome,  made  it  appear  that  Phyfcon  held  not  only  Lvbia 
and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life  alfo,  from  the  goodnefs  of  his 
brother  ;  that  he  had  made  himfelf  fo  much  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceedings,  that 
they  would  have  left  him  neither  life  nor  government, 
had  not  his  brother  fnatched  him  from  their  refentment, 
by  making  himfelf  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was 
preferved  from  this  danger,  he  thought  himfelf  too 
happy  in  reigning  over  the  region  allotted  to  him ;  and 
that  both  fides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of 
the  gods,  and  fworn  to  obferve  their  agreement  with 
each  other.  Ouintus  and  Canuleius,  who  had  nego- 
ciated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  con¬ 
firmed  the  truth  of  all  Menethyllus  advanced. 

The  fenate,  feeing  that  the  partition  was  not  afiuabv 
equal,  artfully  took  the  advantage  ot  the  auarrelTetween 
the  two  brothers,  to  diminifh  the  {Length  of  the  kingdom 

of 
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of  Egypt,  by  dividing  it, and  granted  the  younger  whathe 
demanded.  For  fuch  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Romans. 
Polybius  makes  this  refleftion.  They  made  the  quarrels 
and  differences  of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and 
iftrengthening  their  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to 
them  withfo  much  addrefs,  that  whilft  they  adied  folely 
from  theirown  intereft,the  contending  parties  were  how¬ 
ever  obliged  to  them.  As  therefore  the  great  power  of 
Egypt  gave  them  reafon  to  apprehend  it  would  become 
too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  fovereign, 
who  knew  how  to  ufe  it,  they  adjudged  the  ifle  of  Cy¬ 
prus  to  Phyfcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  lofe  fight  of 
the  throne  of  Syria,  and  whofe  intereft  in  that  view  it  was, 
that  fo  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  Egypt  fhould 
not  continue  in  pofTeffion  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fun- 
ported  the  demand  of  Phyfcon  with  his  whole  credit. 
The  Romans  made  T.  Torquatus  and  Cn.  Merula  fet 
out  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  poffefiion  of  it. 

During  8  that  prince’s  flay  at  Rome,  he  had  often 
the  opportunity  of  feeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  caufed  propofals  of  marriage  to  be  made 
to  her.  But  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
conful  and  cenfor,  file  rejedied  his  offers,  and  believed 
it  more  honourable  to  be  one  of  the  firft  ladies  of  Rome, 
than  queen  of  Lybia  with  Phyfcon. 

Phyfcon  fet  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman 
ambaiTadors.  Their  plan  was  to  concert  an  interview 
between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and  to 
bring  them  into  an  accommodation  by  the  method  of 
treaty,  according  to  the  fenate’s  inftrudi ions.  Philometor 
did  not  explain  himfelf  openly  at  firft.  He  fpun  out 
the  affair  to  as  great  a  length  as  he  could,  upon  different 
pretexts,  with  aefign  of  making  ufe  of  the  time  in  tak¬ 
ing  fecret  meafures  againft  his  brother.  At  length  he 
declared  plainly,  that  he  was  refolved  to  ftand  to  the 
firft  treaty,  and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The 
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The  CyrenaMns,  in  the  mean  time,  L  informed  of  the 
ill  conduft  of  Phyfcon  during  his  being  polfelfed  of  the 
government  at  Alexandria,  conceived  fo  ftrongan  aver- 
lion  for  him,  that  they  refolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their 
country  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted,  but 
Phiiometor  had  taken  pains  underhand  to  excite  thofe 
troubles.  Phyfcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
rebels  in  a  battle,  having  almoft  loft  all  hope,  lent  two 
deputies  with  the  Roman  ambaffadors  back  to  Rome, 
with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  againft  his  brother 
before  the  fenate,  and  to  folicit  their  prote'ftion.  The 
fenate,  offended  at  Ph  hornet  or ’s  refufal  to  evacuate  the 
illand  of  Cyprus,  according  to  their  decree,  declared  the 
amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans  void, 
and  ordered  his  ambaffadors  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days. 

Phyfcon  found  means  to  re-eftabiifh  himfelf  in  Cy- 
renaica,  but  made  himfelf  fo  generally  hated  by  his 
fubjefts,  through  his  ill  condu£t,that  fome  of  them  fell 
upon  him  and  wounded  him  in  feveral  places,  and  left 
him  for  dead  upon  the  fpot.  He  afcribed  this’  to  his 
brother  Phiiometor  ;  and  when  he  was  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  undertook  again  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there 
made  his  complaints  againft  him  to  the  fenate,  fhowed 
the  fears  of  his  wounds,  and  accufed  him  of  having 
employed  the  affalfins  from  whom  he  received  them. 
Though  Phiiometor  was  the  molt  humane  of  all 
princes,  and  could  not  be  the  leaft  fufpe&ed  of  fo  black 
and  barbarous  an  adlion,  the  fenate,  who  were  angry  at 
his  retufal  to  fubinit  to  the  regulation  they  had  made 
in  regard  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  falfe 
acculation  with  too  much  facility.  They  carried  their 
prejudice  fo  high  againft  him,  that  they  would  not  fo 
much  as  hear  what  his  ambaffadors  had  to  fay  in  his 
defence.  Orders  were  fent  them  to  quit  Rome  imme¬ 
diately.  Befides  which,  the  fenate  appointed  five  com- 
miffioners  to  conduft  Phyfcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put 
him  in  poffeffion  of  that  illand,  and  wrote  to  all  their 

allies 
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allies  near  it  to  aid  him  for  that  purpofe  with  all  their 
troops. 

1  Phyfcon,  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which 
feerned  to  him  fufficient  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  landed  in  the  ifland.  Philometor,  who  had  gone 
thither  in  perfon,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  Lapitho,  where  he  was  foon  invefied, 
befieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  brother  he  had  fo  cruelly  injured.  Philometor’s 
exceeding  goodnefs  appeared  upon  this  occahon.  After 
all  that  Phyfcon  had  done  againft  him,  it  was  expefted, 
that  having  him  in  his  power,  he  would  make  him 
fenfible  of  his  indignation  and  revenge.  He  pardoned 
him  every  thing ;  and,  not  contented  to  forgive  him 
his  faults,  he  even  reftored  him  Libya  and  Cyrenaica, 
and  added  further  fome  amends  in  lieu  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus.  That  aft  of  generofity  put  an  end  to  the  war 
between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and 
the  Romans  were  afhamed  of  oppofmg  any  longer  a 
prince  of  fuch  extraordinary  clemency.  There  is  no 
reader  who  does  not  fecretly  pay  the  homage  of  efleem 
and  admiration  to  fo  generous  an  aftion.  Such  inward 
fentiments  which  rife  from  nature,  and  prevent  reflec¬ 
tions,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget  and 
pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meannefsof  foul  there  is  in 
the  refentment  of  the  revengeful. 


» A.  M.  3847.  Ant.  J.  C„  157. 
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Sect.  III.  OElavius,  ambaffador  of  the  Romans  in 
Syria ,  is  killed  there.  Demetrius  f capes  from  Rome , 
puts  Eupator  to  death ,  afcends  the  throne  of  Syria, 
and  affumes  the  name  of  Soter.  He  makes  mar  againjl 
the  Jews.  Repeated  viilories  of  Judas  Maccabccus : 
death  of  that  great  man.  Demetrius  is  acknowledged 
king  by  the  Romans.  He  abandons  himfelf  to  drunken - 
nej's  and  debauchery.  Alexander  Bala  forms  a  con - 
Jpiracy  againjl  him.  Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle. 
Alexander  efpoufes  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
Temple  built  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  Demetrius  fon  of 
the  firf  of  that  name,  fets  up  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Syria.  Alexander  is  defroyed.  Ptolemy  Philometor 
dies  at  the  fame  time. 

WE  have  1  feen  that  the  principal  objeft  of  the 
com  million  of  the  three  Roman  ambalfadors,  Cn. 
Oftavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  went  firlt 
into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  that  nation.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  found 
the  king  had  more  (hips  and  elephants  than  had  been 
ftipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
after  the  battle  of  Mount  Sipylus.  They  caufed  the  fhips 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  elephants  tobe  killed,  which  exceeded 
the  number  Hated  in  that  treaty,  and  difpofed  all  things 
elfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  thought  molt  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  theJRomans.  Thistreatmentfeemedinfupportable, 
and  exafperated the  people  againft  them.  Aperfon  named 
Leptinus,  was  fo  incenfedat  it,  that  in  his  rage  he  fell 
upon  *  Oftavius,  whilft  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him. 
It  was  fufpe£ied  that  Lylias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
had  fecretly  a  hand  in  this  affaffination.  Ambalfadors 

I  5  were 

3  A.  M.  384a.  Ant.  J.  C.  162.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  Polyb. 
Legat  cxiv.  &sxxii.  Cicer.  Philip  ix.  n.  4,  5.  Juftin.  1.  xxxiv,  c.  3.  . 

*  This  Odtavius  had  been  conful  fome  years  before,  and  was  the 
firlt  of  his  family  who  had  attained  that  honour.  Cic.  Philip,  ix.  n. 
4.— Octavius,  who  became  emperor,  fo  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Auguftus,  was  of  the  fame  family  with  this  Octavius,  but  of  an¬ 
other  branch,  into  which  the  confular  dignity  had  never  entered. 
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were  immediately  fent  to  Rome,  to  juftify  the  king,  and. 
to  proteft,  that  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  aftion.  The  fenate 
fent  them  back  without  giving  them  any  anfwer,  to  f;g- 
nify,  by  that  filence,  their  indignation  for  the  mnrther 
committed  upontheperfonof  Obtavius,  of  whichtheyre- 
ferved  the  examination  and  punifhment  to  themfelves. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  they 
erebled  a  ftatue  to  him  amongft  thofeof  the  great  men, 
who  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  difguft  of  the  Romans 
againft  Eupator  was  a  favourable  conjuncture,  of  which  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  take  the  advantage,  and  addreffed 
himfelf  a  fecond  time  to  the  fenate,  to  obtain  their  per- 
miflion  to  return  into  Syria.  He  took  this  ftep  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  Iriends,  who  ad- 
vifed  him  to  make  his  efcape,  without  faying  any  thing. 
The  event  foon  Ihowed  him  how  much  they  were  in  the 
right.  As  the  fenate  had  always  the  fame  motives  of  in- 
tereft  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  firft,  he  received  the 
fame  anfwer,  and  had  the  mortification  ol  a  fecond  denial. 
He  had  then  recourfe  to  the  firft  advice  of  his  friends ; 
and  Polybius,  the  hiftorian,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  one 
of  thofe  who  preffed  him  with  warmth  to  put  it  in 
immediate  execution  with  fecrefy.  He  took  his  ad¬ 
vice.  After  concerting  all  his  meafures,  he  left  Rome  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  an  hunting-match,  wenttoOftia,  and  em¬ 
barked  with  a  fmall  train  in  a  Carthaginian  veffel  bound 
for  Tyre  that  waited  for  him*.  It  was  three  days  before 
it  was  known  at  Rome,  that  he  had  ftolen  away.  All  that 
the  fenate  could  do,  was  fome  days  after  to  fend  Tib. 
Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  into  Syria, 
-to  obfervewhat  effebt  the  return  of  Demetrius  would 
produce  there. 

Demetrius  b  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  re¬ 
port  fpread,  that  the  fenate  had  fent  him  to  take  poffeflion 

of 

>  1  Maccab.  vn,  viii,  ix.  &  2.  Maccab.  xiv.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  xiii. 

Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  Juftin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  j. 

*  That  (hip  carried  to  Tyre,  according  to  cuftom,  the  firft  fruits  ef 
the  lands  and  revenues  of  Catthage. 
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of  his  dominions,  andhadrefolved  tofupport  him  in  them. 
Eupator  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  loft  man,  and 
all  the  world  abandoned  him  to  join  Demetrius.  Eupaior 
and  Lyfias,  feifed  by  their  own  troops,  were  delivered  up 
to  the  new-comer,  who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
Demetrius  fawhimfelf  eftablifhed  by  this  means  upon  the 
throne  without  oppolition,  and  with  prodigious  rapidity. 

O  ne  of  the  firft  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the 
Babylonians  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Hera- 
clides,  who  had  been  thetwo great  favourites  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  firft  governor,  and  the  fe- 
cond  treafurer  ofthatprovince.  Timarchus  havingadded 
rebellion  to  his  other  crimes,  Demetrius  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  contented  himfelf  with  banilhingthe 
other.  The  Babylonians  were  fo  much  rejoiced  to  fee 
themfeives  freed  from  the  oppreftionof  thofe  two  brothers, 
that  from  thenceforth  they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title 
of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards. 

Alcimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being 
qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  capacity,  beeaufe 
he  had  profaned  the  fanftity  of  the  priefthood,by  following 
the  impious  cuftoms  oi  the  Greeks  under  Antiochus  Epi¬ 
phanes  ;  this  man  gathered  together  all  the  apoftate  Jews, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having  been  ex¬ 
pelled  Judaea,  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  came  to 
petition  the  new  king  to  defend  them  from  the  oppreftions 
of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  advancing  a  thoufand  calum¬ 
nies  againft  them.  He  accufed  them  of  having  killed  all 
perfons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  Demetrius’s  party, 
and  of  having  forced  him,  with  all  thofe  in  his  company, 
to  abandon  their  country,  and  feek  their  fecurity  elfe- 
v/here.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchis,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Mefopotamia,  to  march  into  J udsea  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  confirming  Alcimus  in  his  office,  he 
joined  him  in  commiffion  with  Bacchis,  and  charged 
them  both  wuh  the  care  of  this  war.  Judas  rendered  all 
the  efforts  of  this  firft  army  ineffeftual,  as  he  did  of  a  fe- 
cond,  commas  ’edbyNicangr.  The  latter,  encaged  at  the 
7  laft 
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laft  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  that  an  handful  of 
men  fhould  makehead  againft  fuch  numerous  and  warlike 
armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed  their  whole  confi¬ 
dence  with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  God 
of  Ifrael,  and  in  thepromifes  made  in  the  temple  where 
he  was  honoured,  had  uttered  a  thoufand  blafphemies 
againft  the  Almighty,  and  againft  his  temple.  He  was 
foon  punifhed  for  them.  Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  bat¬ 
tle,  and  of  his  army  of  thirty-five  thoufand  men,  not 
one  efcaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  Antioch. 
The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  amongft  the  dead.  His 
head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  againft  the 
temple  when  he  threatened  to  deftroy  it,  were  cut  off, 
and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Jerufalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  fome  relax¬ 
ation,  fent  an  embafty  to  Rome.  He  faw  himfelf  conti¬ 
nually  attacked  by  the  whole  forces  of  Syria,  without 
being  able  reafonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peace. 
He  had  no  aid  to  expefit  from  the  neighbouring  people, 
who,  far  from  interefting  themfelves  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but 
of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with  the  Syrians.  He  had 
been  informed  that  the  Romans,  equally  efteemed  for 
their  juftice  and  valour,  were  always  ready  to  fupport 
weak  nations  againft  the  oppreflion  of  kings,  whofe  power 
gave  them  umbrage.  It  was  therefore  lie  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  an  alliance  with  that  people,  in  order 
to  fupport  himfelf  by  their  protection  againft  the  unjuft 
enterprifes  of  the  Syrians.  Thofe  ambaflfadors  were  very 
well  received  by  the  fenate,  who  paffed  a  decree,  by  which 
the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  a  defenfive  league  was  made  with  them.  They 
even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  fenate  to  Demetrius,  by 
which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  diftrefs  the  Jews  any  more, 
and  warwasthreatened  him,incafehe  perfeveredto  dofo. 
But  before  the  ambaffadors  returned,  Judas  was  dead. 

As  foon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Nicanor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful 
army  toBacchisandAlcimus,  compofed  of  thechoiceftof 
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all  his  troops,  and  fent  them  into  Judaea.  Judas  had  only- 
three  thoufand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there. 
Thefe  were  ftruck  with  Inch  a  panic,  that  they  all  aban¬ 
doned  him,  except  eight  hundred  men.  Judas  with  that 
fmall  number,  through  an  excefsoi  valour  and  confidence, 
had  the  boldnefs  to  hazard  a  battle  with  fo  numerous  an 
army,  in  which  he  perilhed,  overpowered  by  multitudes. 
His  lofs  was  deplored  throughout  all  Judea  and  at  Jeru- 
falem,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  moll  lively  afflittion,  and 
the  government  put  into  the  hands  ef  Jonathan  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  great  vio¬ 
lences  againft  the  true  Ifraelites,  and  Bacchis  being  re¬ 
turned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained  quiet,  and  was 
not  harafifed  by  the  Syrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius 
had  undoubtedly  received  the  fenate’s  letter  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  which  obliged  him  to  recall  Bacchis. 

Demetrius  c  indeed  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in 
his  condudl  with  regard  to  the  Romans  and  ufed  all  his 

O 

endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  him  king,  and 
to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings  his  predecefifors. 
Having  received  advice,  that  the  Romans  had  three  am- 
balfadors  at  the  court  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
he  fent  Menochares,  one  of  his  principal  miniflers, 
thither,  to  enter  upon  the  negociation.  Finding  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  by  the  report  he  made  of  what  had  pafied,  that  the 
good  offices  of  thofe  ambaffadovs  were  absolutely  necef- 
fary  to  his  fuccefs  in  it,  he  fent  again  into  Pamphylia,  and 
afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  affine  them,  that  he  would  con¬ 
form  entirely  to  their  will ;  and  by  the  force  of  preffing 
folicitations,  obtained  at  length  by  their  means  what  he 
defired.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  king  of  Syria, 
and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown. 

To  cultivate  their  amity,  d  he  fent  the  fame  Meno¬ 
chares  the  fol lowingyear ,in  con  j unftion  with  fome  others, 
upon  an  embafiy  to  Rome.  They  were  charged  with  a 

crown 
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crown  that  weighed  ten  thoufand  pieces  *of  gold,  as  a 
prefeat  from  him  to  the  fenate,  in  gratitude  for  their 

Sood  treatment  of  him,  during  his  being  an  hoftage  at 
.ome.  They  carried  alfo  with  them  Leptinus  and  Ifo- 
crates,  in  order  to  deliver  them  up,  upon  the  account  of 
the  affaffination  of  0£iavius.  This  Leptinus  was  the 
perfon  who  killed  him  at  Laodicea.  Ifocrates  was  a 
Greek,  by  proieffion  a  grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria 
at  that  time,  had  upon  all  occafions  taken  upon  him  to 
vindicate  that  equally  bale  and  nnjull  aftion.  The  fenate 
received  tlieambalfadors  with  all  the  ufual  honours,  and 
accepted  the  prefent  they  brought;  but  would  neither 
hear  nor  fee  two  vile  men,  objedls  unworthy  of  their  an¬ 
ger;  referving  to  themfelves,  without  doubt,  the  right 
of  exa£ting,  when  they  pleafed,  a  more  diftinguifhed  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  the  murther  of  their  ambalfabor. 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius,  as  I  have 
obferved  before,  eftablifhed  Holophernes  upon  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  He  was  foon  after  expelled,  and  took 
refuge  at  Antioch.  We  are  going  to  fee  how  far  he 
carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefaflor. 

Demetrius,  f  who  found,  himfelf  without  war  or 
occupation,  began  to  give  into  pleafure,  and  to  lead  an 
idle  life,  not  a  little  lingular  and  fantaftic  in  the  manner 
of  it.  He  caufed  a  caftle  to  be  built,  near  Antioch, 
flanked  with  four  good  towers,  and  flint  himfelf  up  in 
it,  for  the  fake  of  abandoning  himfelf  entirely  on  the 
one  fide  to  indolence,  not  being  willing  to  hear  any  more 
of  affairs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pleafure  of  good 
chear  and  excefs  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at  leaft  one 
haif  of  the  day.  The  memorials,  which  people  were  de- 
firous  of  prefonting  to  him,  were  never  received  ;  juffice 
was  not  adminiflered  ;  the  affairs  of  the  if  ate  languifhed; 
in  a  word,  there  was  a  general  fufpenfe  of  government; 
which  foon  ftirred  up  the  whole  people  again  fl  him.  A 
confpiracy  was  formed  for  depofing  him.  Holophernes, 

who 

*  A.  M.jSjo.  Ant.  J.  C.  154.  ( Jofeph.  Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c.  3, 
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who  continued  at  Antioch,  entered  into  this  plot  againft 
his  benefaCtor,  flattering  himfelf  with  obtaining  the 
crown  if  the  enterprife  iucceeded.  It  was  difcovered, 
and  Holophernes  put  in  prifon.  Demetrius  would  not 
deprive  him  of  life.  He  chofe  rather  to  fpare  him,  in 
order  to  make  ufe  of  him  upon  occafion  againft  Ari- 
arathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  upon  whofe  crown  he  had 
forne  pretenfions. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcovery,  the  confpiracy  was  not 
fuppreffed  8.  The  malcontents  were  fupported  under¬ 
hand  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  had  the  affair  of  Cy¬ 
prus  at  heart,  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes,  who  medi¬ 
tated  revenging  themfelves  for  the  war  Demetrius  had 
undertaken  againft  them  in  favour  of  Holophernes. 
Thofe  three  princes  concerted  together  to  employ  He- 
raclidesin  preparing  fomebody  to  perfonate  the  foil  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  fet  up  hereditary  preten¬ 
fions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This  Heraclides  had  been* 
as  I  have  faid  already,  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  An¬ 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  and  treafurerof  the  province  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  at  the  fame  time  Timarchus,  his  brother,  an¬ 
other  favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  At  Demetrius’s 
coming  to  the  crown,  the  two  brothers  having  been  con¬ 
victed  of  malverfation  and  other  crimes, 'Timarchus  had 
been  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his  efcape, 
had  taken  up  his  refidence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he 
took  pains  to  form  the  man  intended  for  the  deflgn  I  have 
mentioned.  He  chofe  for  that  purpofe  a  young  man, 
named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  aCt 
the  part  given  him.  He  modelled  him,  and  inftruCted 
him  fully  in  all  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fay  or  do. 

h  When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  caufing 
him  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  three  kings  in  the  fecret. 
He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he  did  a!fo  Lao- 
dice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  for  the 
better  concealing  of  the  impofttire.  By  force  of  addrefs 
and  folicitations,  he  caufed  him  to  be  acknowledged 

there 
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there  alfo,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permiffion  to  return  into 
Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  but  even 
granted  him  affifiance  for  that  purpofe.  Though  the 
fenate  plainly  faw  through  the  impofture,  and  that  all 
which  was  told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fidlion,  they 
entered  into  every  thing  defired  of  them  againft  Deme¬ 
trius,  with  whom  they  were  di fTatisfied,  and  paffed  that 
decree  in  favour  of  the  impoffor.  With  this  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans  for  him,  he  found  no  difficulty  to 
raife  troops.  He  then  feifed  upon  Ptolemais  in  Pa- 
leffine,  and  there,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  fon 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  affumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Syria.  Many  of  the  malcontents  came  thither  to  join 
him,  and  form  his  court. 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  caflle  and  his 
indolence,  and  apply  himfelf  to  his  defence.  He  af- 
fembled  all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander  armed 
alfo  on  his  fide.  The  affiflance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great 
confequence  in  this  conjunffure,  and  both  parties  made 
their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to  him  firff,  and 
fent  him  the  commiffionof  general  of  the  king’s  troops 
inj  udaea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time  very  much 
fuperior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander  feeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jona¬ 
than,  was  thereby  induced  to  make  propofals  alfo  to  him, 
in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  his  fide.  He  made  him 
high-prieft,  grantedhim  the  title  of  “  Friend  of  the  king,” 
fent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of 
the  high  dignity  conferred  upon  him  ;  for  none  at  that 
time  wore  purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the  firff 
rank.  Demetrius,  who  received  advice  of  this,  fiill  out¬ 
bid  him,  to  fecure  to  himfelf  an  ally  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance.  But  after  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all  thofe 
who  had  the  true  intereft  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the 
whole  nation  in  general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him, 
and  refolved  to  treat  rather  with  Alexander.  Jonathan 
therefore  accepted  the  high-priefthood  from  him,  and 
with  the  confent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feaft  of  the 

tabernacles, 
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tabernacles,  which  happened  foon  after,  he  put  on  the 
pontifical  veftments,  and  officiated  as  high-prieff. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  feven  years  from  the  death 
of  Alcimus.  The  high-priefthood,  which  at  that  time 
came  into  the  Ahnonean  family,  continued  in  it  till 
Herod’s  time,  who,  from  hereditary,  as  it  had  been  till 
then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  difpofed  of 
at  pleafure. 

*  The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,, 
who  wanted  neither  valour  nor  good  fenfe,  when  his  rea- 
ffin  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  victorious  in  thefirft 
battle  ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander 
loon  received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had 
fet  him  up,  and  continued  to  fupport  him  vigoroufly. 
Having,  befides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his 
fide,  he  retrieved  himfelf,  and  maintained  his  ground. 
The  Syrians  continually  defertedalfo,becaufethey  could 
not  bear  Demetrius.  That  prince,  beginning  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  event  of  the  war,  fent  his  two  Ions,  Demetrius 
and  Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  in  order  to 
their  lecurity  in  cafe  of  misfortune.  He  confided  them, 
with  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  to  the  care  of  a  friend 
of  his  in  that  city  ;  in  order  if  any  accident  ffiould  hap¬ 
pen,  that  they  might  remain  there,  in  fafety,  and  wait 
fome  favourable  conjuncture.  1 

"  It  was  at  the  fame  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation 
of  Alexander  Bala,  that  Andrifcus  played  the  fame  part 
in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Demetrius,  who  had 
given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conci¬ 
liating  their  favour. 

1  The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria  having 
afTembied  all  their  troops,  proceeded  to  a  decifive  battle. 
At  firfl  Demetrius’s  left  wing  broke  that  of  the  enemy 
which  oppofed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being  too 
hot  in  the  purfuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which 
almoft  always  occafions  their  being  loll,  at  their  return 
they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which  Demetrius 

fought 
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Fought  in  perfon,  routed,  and  the  king  himfeif  killed  in 
the  purfuit.  As  long  as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
fupport  the  enemy’s  charge,  he  had  omitted  nothing  that 
valour  and  conduft  were  capable  of,  which  might  con¬ 
duce  to  his  fuccefs.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and 
in  the  retreat  his  horfe  plunged  into  a  bog,  where  thofe 
who  purfued  him,  killed  him  with  their  arrows.  He 
had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander  by  this  viblory, 
found  himfeif  mailer  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

As  foon  as  m  Alexander  faw  himfeif  at  repofe,  he 
fent  to  demand  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was  granted  him,  and  her 
father  conducted  her  in  perfon  to  Ptolemais,  where  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that 
fealf,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
two  kings  with  all  poffible  marks  of  honour. 

Onias,  fon  of  Onias  III.  having  ”  been  difappointed 
of  the  high-priefthood  attep'fhe  death  of  his  uncle  Me- 
nelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found  means 
to  infinuate  himfeif  fo  weil  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  and  Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become 
their  favourite,  and  moft  intimate  confident.  He  made 
life  of  his  credit  at  that  court  to  obtain  the  king’s  per- 
milfion  for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like 
that  in  Jerufalem ;  alfuring  him  that  favour  would  bring 
the  whole  nation  into  his  party  againlf  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes :  at  the  fame  time  the  high-priefthood  there  was 
granted  to  him  and  his  defcendants  for  ever.  The 
great  difficulty  was,  to  make  the  Jews  come  into  this  in¬ 
novation  ;  it  being  forbid  by  the  law  to  offer  facrifices  in 
any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty  he  overcame  their  repugnance,  by  apaffage 
in  Ifaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  foretells  this  event  inthefe 
terms:0  “  In  that  day  lhall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  fpeak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  fwear  to  the 
Lord  of  Holls;  the  one  fhall  be  called  the  city  of 
deJiruElion (M.  Rollin  fays,  the  city  of  the  fun,  or 

Heliopolis.) 
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Heliopolis.)  “  In  that  day  (hall  there  be  an  altar  to  the 
Lords  in  the  midft  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  a  pillar 
at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  lhall  be 
for  a  fign  and  for  a  witnefs  unto  the  Lord  of  Holts 
in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  lhall  cry  unto  the  Lord 
becaufe  of  the  oppreffors,  and  he  lhall  fend  them  a 
faviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  lhall  deliver  them. 
And  the  Lord  lhall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptians  lhall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,'  and  lhall 
do  facrifice  and  oblation,  yea,  they  lhall  vow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it.” 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Ifaiah,  is  one  of  the  moll 
lingular,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moll  remote  from 
all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  flri&ly  forbidden  to 
the  Jews,  than  to  offer  facrifices  to  God,  in  any  other 
place  than  the  temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerufalem  ; 
how  much  more,  in  conlequence,  to  build  a  temple  el fe- 
where,  efpecially  in  a  land  polluted  with  the  molt  grofs 
idolatry,  and  always  at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God  ? 
This  however  came  to  pafs,  exaflly  as  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
had  foretold.  I  lhall  not  enter  into  a  circumftantial 
expofition  or  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  iCG 
far  from  my  fubje6l. 

p  Alexander  Bala,q  finding  himfelf  in  the  peaceable 
pofieffion  ol  the  crown  of  Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleafures  the  abundance 
and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He 
abandoned  himfelf  therefore  to  his  natural  inclination  for 
luxury,  idlenefs,  and  debauch.  He  left  the  care  of  af¬ 
fairs  entirely  to  a  favourite,  named  Ammonius.  That 
infolent  and  cruel  minifler  put  to  death  Laodice,  the 
filler  of  Demetrius,  and  widow  of  Perfeus,  king  of 
Macedonia;  Antigonus,  Demetrius’s  fon,  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  fent  to 
Cnidos ;  in  fine,  all  the  perfons  of  the  blood-royal  he 
>  could 
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could  find,  in  order  to  fecure  to  his  nrafter,  by  that 
means,  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  he  had  ufurped  by 
an  impofture.  1  hat  conduft  foon  drew  upon  both  the 
abhorrence  of  the  people. 

Demetrius,  the  eldeft  of  Demetrius’s  fons,  was  at 
Cnidos,  and  began  to  be  of  an  age  capable  of  counfel 
and  afdion.  When  he  was  advifed  of  this  averfion  of  the 
people,  he  thought  the  occafion  favourable  for  repolfeif- 
ing  himfelf  of  his  right.  Laflhenes,  the  friend  in  whole 
houfehelived,  procuredhim  fome  companiesof  Cretans, 
with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia.  There  foon  joined 
him  a  fufficient  number  of  malcontents  to  form  an  army, 
with  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes  and  quitted  his  ferag- 
lio  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodotus,  who  is  alfo 
called  Tryphon,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  affemble,  and  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  advice  that  Apollonius,  governor  of  Ccelofyria 
and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for  Demetrius,  he  lent  to 
demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

Apollonius’s  firft  thoughts  were  to  reduce  Jonathan, 
who  perfifted  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander:  but  his 
fuccefs  did' not  anfwer  his  defign,  and  in  one  day  he  loft 
above  eight  thoufand  men. 

I  1  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  whom  Alexander  had.  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  extreme  danger  wherein  he  found  himfelf, 
came  at  laff  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fon-in-law,  and 
entered  Paleffine  with  a  great  army.  All  the  cities 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they 
had  received  from  Alexander  to  that  effedf.  Jonathan 
came  to  join  him  at  Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptole- 
rnais.  Upon  his  arrival  a  confpiracy  was  difcovered, 
formed  by  Ammonius,  againft  the  life  of  Philometor. 
As  Alexander  refilled  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  himtelf, 
and  in  confequence,  took  his  daughter  from  him,  gave 
her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him,  by 

which 
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'tvhich  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-afcending  the  throne 
©f  his  father. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  mortally  hated  Ammo- 
nius,  believed  it  time  to  fhow  their  refentment.  Having 
difcovered  him  difguifed  like  a  woman,  they  facrificed 
him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  with  that  revenge,  they 
declared  againll  Alexander  himfelf  and  opened  their 
gates  to  Ptolemy.  They  would  even  have  fi  t  him  upon 
the  throne.  But  that  prince,  alluring  them  that  he  was 
contented  with  his  own  dominions,  inftead  of  accepting 
that  offer,  recommended  to  them  D  unetrius  the  lawful 
heir,  who  accordingly  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Ins 
ancellors,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

s  Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  march¬ 
ed  with'  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and 
fword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came  to  a 
battle.  Alexander  was  beat,  and  fled  with  five  hundred 
horfe  to  *  Zabdiel,  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he 
had  entrufled  bis  children.  Betrayed  by  the  perfon  in 
whom  he  bad  placed  moil  confidence,  his  head  was  cut 
off,  and  fent  to  Ptolemy,  who  expreffed  great  joy  at 
the  fight  of  it.  That  joy  was  of  no  long  duration,  for 
he  died  fome  few  days  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander  king  of  Syria,  and 
Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt  died  at  the  fame 
time  ;  the  firft  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  and  the  fecond 
after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained 
the  crown  by  this  viftory,  affumed  the  furname  of 
Nicator ,  that  is  to  fay  the  Conqueror.  The  fucceffion 
ef  Egypt  was  attended  with  more  difficulties. 
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Sect.  VI.  Phyfcon  efpoufes  Cleopatra,  and  afcends  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  Demetrius  in  Syria  abandons  hxmfdf 
to  all  manner  of  excejfes.  Diodotus,  furnamed  Try - 
phon,  caujes  Antiochus ,  the  Jon  of  Alexander  Data,  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Syria  ;  then  kills  him,  and  takes 
his  place^  He  JeiJes  Jonathan  by  treachery,  and  puts 
him  to  death.  Demetrius  undertakes  an  expedition 
againjl  the  Parthians,  who  take  him prifoner.  Cleo¬ 
patra  his  wife  efpoufes  Antiochus  Siaetes,  brother  of 
Demetrius,  and  places  him  upon  the  throne  of  Syria . 
Phyfcon’ s  exceffive  follies  and  debauches .  Attains  Philo- 
met  or  fucceeds  Attains  his  uncle,  whom  he  caufes  to  bo 
regretted  by  his  vices.  He  dies  himfelj ,  after  having 
leagued  five  years,  and  by  his  will  leaves  the  Roman 
people  hens  to  his  dominions.  Arijbonicus  Jeifes  them . 
He  is  overthrown,  led  in  triumph,  and  put  to  death. 


LEQPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death 


of  her  hufband,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  her 
brother,  endeavoured  to  place  u  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  fon  fhe  had  by  him.  As  he  was  yet  very  young, 
others  laboured  to  obtain  it  for  Phyfcon,  king  of  Cyre- 
naica,  the  late  king’s  brother,  and  fent  to  deftre  him  to 
come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  her  defence,  caufedOniasand  Dofithaeus, 
with  an  army  of  jews,  to  come  to  her  abidance.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambaffador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thurmus,  who  by  his  mediation  accommodated 
affairs.  It  was  agreed,  that  Phyfcon  fhould  marry  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  educate  her  fon,  who  fhoulcl  be  declared  heir 
to  the  crown  ;  and  that  Phyfcon  fhonld  poffefs  it  during 
his  life.  He  had  no  fooner  married  the  queen,  and 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  than,  even  the  very  day 
of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  her  fon  in  her  arms. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  furname  of  Phyfcon, 
given  to  this  prince,  was  only  a  nickname.  That  which 
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he  took  himfelf  was  Evergdes,  which  fignifies  the  BeTie* 
faElov.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Ca - 
coergetes,  that  is  to  fay,  on  the  contrary,  “  one  who 
delights  in  doing  harm;”  a  furname  to  which  he  had 
the  j ulleft  title. 

In  Syria  x  affairs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrius 
a  young  prince  without  experience,  left  every  thing  to 
Lafthenes,  who  had  procured  him  the  Cretans,  by  whofe 
aid  he  had  afcended  the  throne.  He  was  a  corrupt  and 
rafh  man,  and  behaved  himfelf  fo  ill,  that  he  foon  loft 
his  mafter  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  were  moft  necelfary 
to  his  fupport. 

The  firft  wrong  ftep  which  he  took,  was  in  regard 
to  the  foldiers,  whom  Ptolemy,  upon  his  march  had  put 
into  the  maritime  places  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  garrifons.  If  he  had  left  thofe  garrifons  in 
them,  they  would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces. 
Inftead  of  gaining  them,  or  at  leaft  of  treating  them 
well,  upon  fome  umbrage  which  he  conceived,  he  fent 
orders  to  the  troops  of  Syria,  who  were  in  the  fame 
garrifons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Egyptian  fol- 
diers  ;  which  mafiacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The 
army  of  Egypt,  which  was  ftill  in  Syria,  and  had 
placed  him  upon  the  throne,  full  of  juft  horror  for  fo 
barbarous  a  cruelty,  abandoned  him  immediately,  and 
returned  home.  Alter  which  he  caufed  the  ftrifleft 
fearch  to  be  made  for  all  thofe  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  againft  himfelf  or  his  father  in  the  laft  wars, 
and  punilhed  all  that  could  be  found  with  death. 
When  he  believed,  after  all  thefe  executions,  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  the 
greateft  part  of  his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  Cretans, 
and  fome  other  foreigners,  in  his  fervice.  By  that 
means  he  not  only  deprived  himfelf  of  the  old  troops, 
who  had  ferved  under  his  father,  and  being  well 
afle&ed  to  him  would  have  maintained  him  upon  the 
throne,  but  he  rendered  them  his  greateft  enemies  by 

depriving 
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depriving  them  of  the  foie  means  they  had  to  fnbfiff. 
He  found  this  fully  verified  in  the  infurre&ions  and 
revolutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan  however,  feeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judaea, 
formed  the  defign  of  delivering  the  nation  at  length 
from  the  evils  it  fuffered  from  the  citadel,  which  the 
Grecian  idolaters  {till  held  in  Jerufalem.  He  invefted 
it,  and  caufed  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order 
to  attack  it  in  form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints 
made  to  him  upon  that  occafion,  went  to  Ptolemais, 
and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  to  give 
an  account  of  that  affair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for 
pufhing  the  fiege  vigoroufiy  in  his  abfence,  and  fet  out 
to  meet  him  with  fome  of  the  priefts  and  principal  per- 
fons  of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  {i  great 
quantity  of  magnificent  prefents,  and  appeafed  the  king 
and  his  rninilters  fo  fuccefslully,  that  he  not  only 
caufed  the  accufations,  which  had  been  formed  againfl: 
him,  to  be  rejected,  but  even  obtained  great  honours 
and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole  country  under 
his  government  was  difcharged  from  all  duties,  cuf- 
toms,  and  tributes,  for  the  fum  of  *  three  hundred 
talents,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king  by  way  of 
equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch  y,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  to  give  himfelf  up  immoderately  to  all  kind  of 
excelfes,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the  people’s  patience  was 
entirely  exhaufted,  and  the  whole  nation  difpofed  for  a 
general  revolt. 

Diodotus  afterwards  furnamedTryphon,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  ferved  Alexander,  and  had  {hated  the  government 
of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  feeing  the  people  in  this  difpo- 
fition,  found  the  occafion  favourable  for  attempting  an 
hardy  enterp'rife.  which  was  to  fet  the  crown  upon  his 
own  head,  by  the  favour  of  thefe  'diforders.  He  went 
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into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel.to  whom,  the  perfon  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  Antiochus,  the  Ion  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been 
entrufted.  He  laid  a  Hate  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before 
him,  informed  him  of  the  difcontent  of  the  people,  and 
in  particular  of  the  foldiery,  and  ftrongly  reprefented, 
that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
for  fetting  Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  his  father. 
He  demanded  that  the  young  prince  fhould  be  put  into 
his  hands,  in  order  to  his  being  reftored  to  his  rights. 
His  view  was  to  make  ufe  of  the  pretenfions  of  An¬ 
tiochus,  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  young  prince,  and  affume 
the  crown  to  himfelf,  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he 
penetrated  his  real  defign,  or  did  not  entirely  approve 
his  fcheme,  did  not  give  into  it  at  firft.  Tryphon  was 
obliged  to  continue  a  confiderable  time  with  him,  to 
folicit  and  prefs  him.  At  length,  between  the  force 
of  importunity  and  prefents,  he  gained  Zabdiel’s  con- 
lent,  and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

z  Jonathan  carried  on  the  fiege  of  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
falem  with  vigour,  but  feeing  that  he  made  no  progrefs, 
he  fent  Deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  defire  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  garrifon  which  he  could  not  drive  out 
by  force.  Demetrius,  who  found  himfelf  involved  in 
great  difficulties  from  the  frequent  tumults  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  Antioch,  where  the  people  conceived  an  in¬ 
vincible  averfion  for  his  perfon  and  government,  granted 
Jonathan  all  he  demanded,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
lend  troops  to  chaftife  the  mutineers.  Jonathan  fent 
him  three  thoufand  men  immediately.  As  foon  as  the 
king  had  them,  believing  himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
undertake  every  thing,  he  refolved  to  difarm  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly  that 
they  fhould  all  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  they 
rofe,  to  the  number  of  fix-fcore  thoufand  men,  and  in¬ 
verted  the  palace,  with  defign  to  kill  the  king.  The 
Jews  immediately  flew  to  difengage  him,  difperfed  the 
multitude  with  fire  and  fword,  burnt  a  great  part  of  the 
Vol.  IX.  K  city 
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city,  and  killed  or  deftroyed  very  near  an  hundred 
thoufand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  reft,  intimidated  by 
fo  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace  ;  which  was 
granted  them,  and  the  tumult  ceafed.  The  Jews,  after 
having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  of  the  wrongs  the 
people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judaea  and  Jerufalem, 
principally  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  re¬ 
turned  into  their  country,  laden  with  honour  and  booty. 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny, 
and  opprefiions,  put  many  more  perfons  to  death  for  the 
laft  fedition,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  others,  and  ba- 
nilhed  a  great  number.  All  his  fubjedts  conceived  fuch 
an  hatred  and  animofity  againft  him,  that  there  wanted 
nothing  but  an  occafton  for  riling,  and  making  him  ex¬ 
perience  the  moft  dreadful  effedls  of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithftanding  the  promifes  he  had  made  to  Jona¬ 
than,  and  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him  for  the  aid 
which  had  preferved  him, he  behaved  no  better  in  regard 
to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do 
without  him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  obferve  the  treaty 
he  had  made  with  him.  Though  the  fum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  defift  from  de¬ 
manding  all  the  ufual  impofts,  cuftoms,  and  tributes, 
with  the  fame  rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to 
Jonathan  of  making  war  upon  him  if  he  failed. 

Whilft  things  were  in  this  unfteady  condition,  Try- 
phon  carried  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Alexander,  into  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  caufed  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  to  be  de¬ 
clared  by  a  manifefto.  The  foldiers  who  had  been  broke 
by  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number  of  other  malcon¬ 
tents,  came  in  crouds  to  join  the  pretender,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  him  king.  They  marched  under  his  enligns 
againft  Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his  elephants,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  upon 
the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Theos,  which  fignines  the  God. 

Jonathan  difcontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  accepted  the  invitation  made  him  by  the  new 
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king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favours  were 
heaped  upon  him  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commif- 
fion  was  lent  them,  whereby  they  were  empowered  to 
raife  troops  for  Antiochus  throughout  all  Ccelofyria 
and  Paleftine.  Of  thefe  troops  they  formed  two  bo¬ 
dies,  with  which  they  added  feparately,  and  obtained 
feveral  victories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,11  feeing  all  things  brought  to  the  defired 
point  for  executing  the  projedl  he  had  formedof  deftroy- 
ing  Antiochus,  and  of  poffefling  himfelf  of  the  crown  of 
Syria,  found  no  other  obftacle  to  his  defign,  than  on  the 
other  part  of  Jonathan,  whofe  probity  he  knew  too  well 
even  to  found  him  upon  entering  into  his  views.  He  re- 
folved  therefore  to  rid  himfelf,  at  whatever  price  it  coll 
him,  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judaea  with 
an  army,  in  order  to  take  him  and  put  'll rm  U>  death. 
Jonathan  came  alfo  to  Bethfari  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
fandmen.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he  fhould  get  no¬ 
thing  by  force  agairift  fo  powerful  an  army.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  therefore  to  amufe  him  with  fine  words,  and 
the  warmed:  alfurances  of  a  fincere  frieridfhip.  He  gave 
him  to  underfland,  that  he  was  come'  thither  only  to 
confult  him  upon  their  common  interefts,  and  to  put 
Ptolemais  into  his  hdnds,  which  he  was  refolved  to  make 
him  a  prefe'nt  of  as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived  him  fo  well 
by  thefe  proteftations  of  frienclfhip,  and  obliging  offers, 
that  he  difmiffed  all  his  troops,  except  three  thoufand 
men,  of  which  he  kept  only  one  thoufand  about  his  per- 
fon.  He  fent  the  reft  towards  Galilee,  and  followed 
Tryphon  to  Ptolemais,  relying  upon  that  traitor’s  oath, 
that  he  fhould  be  put  into  pofieffion  of  it..  He  had  no 
fooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  gates  were  fhu.t  upon 
him.  Jonathan  was  immediately  feifed,  and  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers  put  to'  the  fword.  Troops  were  alfo  detached 
diredfly  to  follow  and  furprife  the  two  thoufand  men, 
who  were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had 
already  received  advice  of  what  happened  to  Jonathan 
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and  his  troops  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  and  having  ex¬ 
horted  one  another  to  defend  themfelves  well,  and  to 
fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  pofhble,  the  enemy  were  afraid 
to  attack  them.  They  were  fuffered  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  all  fafe  at  Jerufalem. 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan 
was  extreme.  The  Jews,  however,  did  not  lofe  cou¬ 
rage.  They  chofe  Simon  by  univerfal  confent  for  their 
general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  fet  themfelves 
at  work  with  all  poftible  fpeed  to  complete  the  forti¬ 
fications,  began  by  Jonathan,  at  Jerufalem.  And  when 
advice  came  thatTryphon  approached,  Simon  marched 
againft  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had 
again  recourfe  to  the  fame  artifices  which  had  fucceeded 
fowell  with  Jonathan.  He  fent  to  tell  Simon,  that  he  had 
only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arreft,  becaufe  he  owed  the 
king  an  hundred  talents ;  *  that  if  he  would  fend  him 
that  fum,  and  Jonathan’s  two  fons  as  hoftages  for  their 
father’s  fidelity,  he  would  caufe  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 
Though  Simon  faw  clearly,  that  this  propofal  was  no 
more  than  a  feint,  however,  that  he  might  not  have  rea- 
fon  to  reproach  himfell  with  being  the  occafion  of  his 
brother’s  death,  by  refufing  to  comply  with  it,  he  fent 
him  the  money,  and  Jonathan’s  two  children.  The 
traitor,  notwithlfanding,  did  not  releafe  his  prifoner,  but 
returned  a  fecond  time  into  Jiulasa,  at  the  head  of  a 
greater  army  than  before,  with  defign  to  put  all  things 
to  fire  and  Iword.  Simon  kept  fo  dole  to  him  in  all 
his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he  fruffrated  his 
defigns,  and  obliged  to  him  to  retire. 

d  Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in 
the  country  of  Galaad,  caufed  Jonathan  to  be  put  to 
death;  and  believing  after  that  he  had  nobody  to  fear, 
gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  fecretly.  He  then  caufed 
it  to  be  given  out,  that  he  was  dead  of  the  ftone,  and 
at  the  fame  time  declared  himfelf  king  of  Syria  in  his 
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ftead,  and  took  polleflion  of  the  crown.  When  Simon 
was  informed  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  feat  to  fetch  his 
bones,  interred  them  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  forefathers 
at  Modin,  and  erd£led  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Tryphon  paffionately  defired  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Romans.  His  ufurpation  was  fo  unfleady  without 
this,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  his  fupport.  He  feat  them  a  magnificent  em- 
balfy,  with  a  golden  flat ue  ol  Viftory  of  ten  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was  cheated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  accepted  the  ftatue,  and  caufed  the  name 
of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  affaffmated,  to  be  inferted 
upon  the  infcription,  as  if  it  had  come  from  him. 

The  ambaifadors  lent  by  Simon  to  Rome  e  were  re¬ 
ceived  there  much  more  honourably,  and  all  the  trea¬ 
ties  made  with  his  predeceffors  renewed  with  him. 

f  Demetrius  in  the  mean  time  amufed  himfelf  with 
diverfions  at  Laodicea,  R  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
moft  infamous  debauches,  without  becoming  more  wife 
from  adverfity,  and  without  fo  much  as  feeming  to  have 
the  lead  fenfe  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had 
given  the  Jews  juft  reafon  to  oppofe  him  and  his  party, 
Simon  fent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius,  and  ambaf- 
fadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained  from  that 
prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high-priefthood  and  fo- 
vereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from  all  kind  of  tri¬ 
butes  and  impofts,  with  a  general  amnefty  for  all  paft 
a£is  of  hoftility  ;  upon  condition  that  the  Jews  fhould 
join  him  againft  Tryphon. 

Demetrius  at  length  h  recovered  a  little  from  his  le¬ 
thargy  upon  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  the  Eaft,  who 
came  to  invite  him  thither.  The  Parthians,  having  al- 
moft  over-run  the  whole  Eaft, and  fubjefted  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Afia,  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants  of  thofe  countries,  who  were  defcended  from  the 
Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  fuffer  that  ufurpation, 
and  the  haughty  infolence  of  their  new  matters,  ex¬ 
tremely  folicited  Demetrius,  by  repeated  embattles,  to 
come  and  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  allured  him  of  a 
general  infurreftion  againft  the  Parthians  ;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  fupply  him  with  a  fafficient  number  of  troops 
to  expel  thofe  ufurpers,  and  recover  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Eatt..  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  he  at  length  under¬ 
took  that  expedition,  and  patted  the  Euphrates,  leaving 
Tryphon  in  potteflion  of  the  greateft  part  of  Syria.  He 
conceived,  that  having  once  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
Eatt,  with  that  increafe  of  power  he  fhould  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  reduce  that  rebel  at  his  return. 

As  foon  as  he  appeared  in  the  Eatt,  ihe  Elymseans, 
Perfians,  and  Babfrians,  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  feveral  en¬ 
gagements  ;  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating 
with  him,  they  got  him  into  an  ambufcade,  where  he 
was  made  prifoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut  in  pieces. 
By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  fuch 
firm  footing,  that  itfupported  itfelf  for  many  ages  after¬ 
wards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours,  and 
even  equal  to  the  Romans  themfelves  as  to  power  in 
tire  field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians  was 
Mithridates,  fon  of  Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wife  prince. 
We  have  feen  in  what  manner  Arfaces  founded,  and  his 
fon  Arfaces  II.  ettablifhed  and  fixed  this  empire,  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius 
was  the  fon  of  the  fecond  Arfaces,  and  fucceeded  him; 
be  was  called  alfo  Arfaces,  which  became  the  common 
name  of  all  the  princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned 
fifteen  years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldeft 
fon  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mithridates  his  brother,  in  pre¬ 
ference*  to  his  own  children,  becaufe  he  had  difcovered 
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more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  the 
people ;  convinced,  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own 
power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  good  of  tbe  ffiate, 
than  the  advancement  oi  his  own  family  ;  and  to  forget, 
in  forne  meafure,  that  lie  is  a  father,  to  remember  folely 
that  he  is  a  king.  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of 
the  Parthians,  into  whofe  hands  Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  fubdued  the  Medes,  Ely- 
maeans,  Perfians,  and  Ba&rians,  extended  his  conqueifs 
even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alexander’s  ; 
and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  fubjefted  alfo 
Babylonia  and  Mefopotamia,  fo  that  his  empire  was 
bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  Weft,  and 
the  Ganges  on  the  Eaft. 

O  ... 

He  carried  Demetrius  Ins  prifoner  into  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  that  itill  adhered  to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  them  to  luhmit  to  him,  by  {bowing 
them  ithe  per  foil  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deli¬ 
verer,  reduced  to  fo  low  and  fhameful  a  condition.  After 
that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  lent  him  into  Hyrcainai 
which  was  affigned  him  for  his  place  of  refidence,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  al  ways  regarded  as  a  prifoner  of  war,  though 
in  other  refpetts  he  had  all  the  liberty  that  could  be 
granted  him  in  that  condition.  His  foil  Phraates,  who 
fucceeded  him,  treated  hifti  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  obferved  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that 
having  fubjefted  feveral  different  nations,  he  took  from 
each  of  them  whatever  was  heft  in  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  and  out  of  them  compofed  an  excellent  body  of 
laws  and  maxims  of  ftate,  for  the  government  of  his 
empire.  This  was  making  a  glorious  ufe  of  his  vi£Io- 
ries ;  by  fo  much  the  more  laudable,  as  it  is  uncommon 
and  almoft  unheard  of,  for  a  viftor  to  be  more  intent 
upon  improving  from  the  wife  cuftoms  of  the  conquered 
nations,  than  upon  enriching  himfelf  out  of  their  lpoils. 
It  was  by  this  means,  that  Mithridates  eftablifhed  the 
empire  of  the  Parthians  upon  folid  foundations,  gave  it 
3  firm  coniillen'cy,  effe&ually  attached  the  conquered 
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provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy, 
which  fubfifted  many  ages  without  charge  or  revolu¬ 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  nations  of  which 
it  was  compofed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Numa  of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  chat  warlike  nation 
to  tempera  f'avage  valour  with  dilcipline,  and  to  blend 
the  wile  authority  oi  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  happened  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewilh  nation.  They  had  contended  long 
with  incredible  efforts  againlf  the  kings  of  Syria,  notonly 
forthe  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  prefervat  ion  of  their 
religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take 
the  favourable  advantage  of  the  king  of  Syria’s  captivity, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  with  which  that  empire  was  conti¬ 
nually  torn,  to  fecure  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general 
aflemblyof  the  prieffs,the  elders,  and  the  wholepeople  at 
Jerufaltm,  Simon  was  chofen  general,  to  whofe  family 
they  had  mold  ellential  obligations,  and  gave  him  the 
government  with  the  title  of  fovereign,  as  well  as  that 
cf  high-prieft  :  they  declared  this  double  power,  civil 
and  facerdoPal,  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thefe  two 
titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but 
limited  to  his  perfon.  After  his  death,  both  dignities 
defcended  jointly  to  his  pofterity,  and  continued 
united  for  many  generations. 

When  h  queen  Cleopatra  faw  her  hufband  taken  and 
kept  prifoner  by  the  Parthians,  {he  {hut  herfelf  up  with 
her  children  in  Seleucia,  where  many  of  Tryphon’s  fol- 
diers  came  over  to  her  party.  That  man,  who  was  natu¬ 
rally  brutal  and  cruel,  had  induftrioufly  concealed  thofe 
defefts  under  appearances  of  lenity  and  goodnefs,as  long 
as  he  believed  it  neceffary  to  pleafe  the  people  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  ambitious  defigns.  When  he  faw  himfelf  in 
poffeffion  of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  affumed  charadler 
that  laid  him  under  too  much  conftraint,  and  gavehimfelf 
upentirelyto  his  bad  inclinations.  Many  thereforeaban- 
doned  him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconfiderable  numbers 
to  Cleopatra.  Thofe  defections  did  not  however  fuffi- 
ciently  augment  her  party,  to  put  her  into  a  condition  to 
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fupport  herfelf.  She  was  alfo  afraid,  left  the  people  of 
Seleucia  fhould  choofe  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Try- 
phon,  than  fupport  a  fiege  out  of  affe£Hon  for  her  per- 
fon.  She  therefore  fent  propofals  to  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
Demetrius’s  brother,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  pro- 
mi  fed  on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure 
him  the  crown.  For  when  fhe  was  informed,  that 
Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  fhe  was  fo  much 
enraged,  that  fhe  obferved  no  meafures  any  further, 
and  refolved  to  feek  her  fupport  in  a  new  marriage. 
Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  fupport  the  weight 
of  a  precarious  crown,  and  fhe  was  not  of  a  character 
to  pay  much  regard  to  their  rights.  As  Antiochus 
therefore  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  them,  fhe 
fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her  hufband. 

This  Antiochus  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  had  been  fent  to  Cnidos  with  his  brother 
Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  their  father 
and  Alexander  Bala,  to  fecure  them  againft  the  revolu¬ 
tions  he  apprehended,  and  which  a£fually  happened,  as 
has  been  laid  before.  Having  accepted  Cleopatra’s 
ofFers,  he  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  1  wherein  he  complained 
of  Tryphon’s  unjuft  ufurpation,  of  whom  he  promifed 
a  fpeedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  his  interefts, 
he  made  him  great  conceflions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of 
much  greater,  when  he  fhould  afcend  the  throne. 

k  Accordingly  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
he  made  a  defcent  into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign 
troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  in  Greece, 
Afia  Minor,  and  the  iflands,*  and  after  having  efpoufed 
Cleopatra,  and  joined  what  troops  fhe  had  with  his  own, 
he  took  the  field,  and  marched  againft  Tryphon.  The 
greateft  part  of  that  ufurper’s  troops,  weary  of  his  tyran¬ 
ny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of 
Antiochus,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe. 

K  5  T ryphon, 
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Tryphon  could  not  make  head  againft  him,  and  he 
retired  to  Dora,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  Phcenicia.  Antiochus  befieged  him  there  by 
fea  and  land  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not 
hold  out  long  againft  fo  powerful  an  army.  Tryphon 
efcaped  by  lea  to  Orthofia,  another  maritime  city  of 
Phcenicia,  andfrom  then  ce  proceeding  to  Apamaea,  where 
he  was  born,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death.  An¬ 
tiochus  thus  terminated  the  ufurpation,  and  afeended 
his  father’s  throne,  which  he  poffefied  nine  years.  Plis 
paftion  for  huniingoccafioned  his  being  called  “  Sidetes 
or  the  hunter,”  from  the  word  “  Zidah,”  which  has 
the  fame  lignification  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  eftabiilhed  in  the  government  of  Judaea  by  the 
general  confent  ol  the  nation,  thought  it  necelTary  to  fend 
ambaffadorsto  Rome,  in  order  to  his  being  acknowledged 
under  that  title,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  treaties.  They 
were  very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  defined. 
The  fenate,  in  confequence,  caufed  the  coniul  Pifo  to 
write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attains  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  *  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria,  Mithridates  king  of  the  Partin ans,  and  to 
all  the  ftates  of  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  and  the  ifiands  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them, 
that  the  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies  and  in  confe¬ 
quence  they  fhould  not  undertake  any  thing  to  their 
prejudice. 

.  As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  fo  advanta¬ 
geous  an  alliance  from  the  neceffity  of  his  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,  and  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  Hate, 
as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predeceftors,  the  letter 
from  the  Romans  did  not  prevent  him  from  declar¬ 
ing  againft  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the  magnificent 
promifes  he  had  made  him,  and  from  fending  troops  into 
J  udasa,  under  the  command  of  Cendebaeus,  who  was  over- 
throwninabattle  by  Judas  and  John,  the  fons  of  Simon. 

Phyfcon  hadreigned  feven  years  in  Egypt  Hiftory 
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relates  nothing  of  him,  during  all  that  time,  but  mon- 
ftroys  vic.es  and  deteftable  cruelties.  Never  was  there  a 
prince  fo  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
cruel  and  bloody.  All  the  re!!  of  his  condudi  was  as  con¬ 
temptible  as  his  vices  were  enormous;  for  he  both  faid 
and  afted  in  public  the  extravagancies  of  an  infant,  by 
whichhe  drew  upon  himfelf  both  the  contempt  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  his  fubjedts.  Without  Hierax,  his  firft  minifter, 
he  had  infallibly  been  dethroned.  This  H,iei;ax  was  a 
native  of  Antioch,  arid  was  the  fame  to  whom,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had 
been  given  in  conjundfionwithDiodotus,  afterwards  fur- 
named  Tryphon.  Alter  the  revolution  whichhappened 
in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  Ptolemy  Phyfcon,  and  boon  became  his  captain  gene¬ 
ral,  and  prime  minifter.  As  he  was  valiant  in  the  field, 
and  able  in  council,  by  caufing  the  troops  to  be  well 
paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  mafter  commit¬ 
ted,  by  a  wife  andequitablegovernment,  andby  prevent¬ 
ing  or  redrefiing  them  as  much  as  poffible,  he  had  been  till 
then  fo  fortunate  as  to  fupport  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate. 

m  But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was 
dead,  or  the  prudence  and  ability  ot  that  Minifter  were 
no  longer  capable  of  reftraining  the  folly  of  this  prince, 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  went  on  worfe  than  ever.  Phyfcon, 
without  any  reafon,  caufed  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  to  be 
put  to  death,  who  had  exprefled  the  molt  zeal  in  procu¬ 
ring  him  the  crown  after  his  brother's  death,  and  main¬ 
taining  it  upon  his  head.  Athenaeus  places  Hierax  in  this 
number;  but  without  mentioning  the  time.  Healfoput 
to  death,  or  at  leaft  banifhed,  moft  of  thofe  who  had  been 
in  favour  with  Philometor  his  brother,  or  had  only  held 
employments  during  his  reign  ;  and  by  permitting  his 
foreign  troops  to  plunder  and  murder  at  difcretion,  he 
terrified  Alexandria  fo  much,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  neceffary  t<> 
retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained  almoft 
a  defart.  To  fupply  their  places,  when  he  perceived  that 
nothing  remained  but  empty  houfes,  he  caufed  proclama¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that 
whofoever  would  come  and  fettle  there,  of  whatsoever 
nation  they  were,  fhould  meet  with  the  greateft  encou¬ 
ragements  and  advantages.  There  were  confiderable 
numbers  whom  this  propofal  fuited  very  well.  Thehoufes 
that  had  been  abandoned,  were  given  to  them,  and  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  granted  them,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  by  this 
means  the  city  was  re-peopled. 

As  amongft  thofe  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there 
was  a  great  number  of  grammarians,  philofophers, 
geometricians,  phyficians,  muficians,  and  other  mafters 
in  the  liberal  fciences,  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the 
polite  arts  and  fciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Afia 
Minor,  and  the  iflands;  in  a  word,  ineveryplaceto  which 
thefe  liluftrious  fugitives  carried  them.  Thecontinualwars 
between  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  had  almoft  extin- 
guifhec  the  fciencesinallthofecountries,  and  they  would 
havebeenentirely  loft  in  thofe  times  of  contuiion,  if  they 
had  not  found  prcteftion  under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  firft  of  thofe  princes,  by  founding  his 
Mufseum  for  the  entertainmentof  the  learned,  andereft- 
ing  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him  almoft  all  the 
learned  men  of  Greece.  The  fecond  and  thu  d,  follow¬ 
ing  the  founder’s  fleps  in  that  refpefit,  Alexandriabecame 
the  city  of  the  world  where  tl^e  liberal  arts  and  fciences 
were  moft  cultivated,  whilft  they  were  almoft  abfolutely 
negledfed  every  where  elfe.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  city  ftudied,  or  profefted  fome  or  other  of  thofe 
politeaits,  in  which  they  had  been  inftrudied  in  their 
youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppreffion  of  the  ty¬ 
rant,  of  whom  I  fpeak,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  fo¬ 
reign  coo ntries, their  moftgenerai  recourfefor  fubfiftence 
was  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  teacli  what  they  knew. 
They  opened  fchools  in  thofe  countries  forthat  purpofe, 
and  as  they  wereprefifed  by  neceftity,  they  taught  at  a  low 
price,  which  very  much  increafed  the  number  of  their 
difciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and  fciences  began  to 
revive,  where-ever  they  were  difperfed  ;  that  is  to  fay, 

2  1  throughout 
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throughout  what  we  call  the  whole  Eaft,  exaftly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  took  new  birth  in  the  Well,  after 
the  taking  of  Conflantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Much  about  the  time  that  it  rangers  came  in  crowds 
to  n  re-people  Alexandria,  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there 
as  ambaffadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the 
Romans  to  fend  frequent  embaflies  to  their  allies,  in  order 
to  take  cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and  to  accommodate 
their  differences.  It  was  with  this  view,  tha,t  three  of  the 
greateft  perfons  in  the  Rate  were  fent  at  this  time  into 
Egypt.  They  had  orders  to  go  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Afia, 
and  Greece;  and  to  fee  in  what  condition  the  affairs  of 
thofe  countries  were;  to  examine  in  what  manner  the 
treaties  made  with  them  were  oblerved  ;  and  to  remedy 
whatever  they  fhould  find  amifs.  They  difcharged 
themfelves  of  this  commiffion  with  fo  much  equity, 
juftice,  and  addrefs,  and  rendered  fuch  great  fervices 
to  thofe  to  whom  they  were  fent,  in  lettering  order 
amongft  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences, 
that  as  foon  as  they  returned  tp  Rome,  ambaffadors 
came  from  all  parts  where  they  had  paffed,  to  return  the 
fenate  thanks  tor  having  fent  perfons  of  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit  amongft  them,  and  whofe  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  they  could  never  fufhciently  admire. 

The  firft  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  inffruc- 
tions,  was  Alexandria.  The  king  received  them  there 
with  great  magnificence.  As  to  themfelves,  they  affefcted 
fiate  fo  little,  that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who  was  the 
greateft  perfonage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with 
him,  which  was  Panefius  the  philofoplier,  and  fivedo- 
meiticks*.  Not  his  domeltics,  fays  an  hiftorian,  but 
his  victories  were  confidered  :  He  was  not  efteemed  for 
his  gold  or  his  filver,  but  for  his  perfonal  virtues  and 
qualities.  Though  during  their  whole  refidenceat  Alex¬ 
andria, 

*  Cic.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  273,  Sc  1.  xii.  p.  549.  Val. 
Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  Diod.  Legat.  xxxii. 

*  Cum  pci'  facios  exterai  gentes  iter  feceret ,  non  mancipia  fed  ■victoria 
numerabanlur  ;  nec  quantum  a.a  i  argent! ,  fed  quantum  amplitudinii 
onus  feat  in  ferret ,  ajiimabatur .  Val.  Max. 
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andria,  the  king  caufed  them  to  be  ferved  with  what¬ 
ever  was  moll  delicate  and  exquifite,  they  never  touched 
any  thing  but  the  moll  fimple  and  common  meats  ;  de- 
fpiling  all  the  reft,  as  ferving  only  to  enervate  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time,  were 
the  pro'deration  and  temperance  ol  the  Romans ;  but 
luxury  and  pomp  foon  aflumed  their  place. 

When  the  ambaffadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria, 
and  regulated  the  affairs,  which  brought  them  thither, 
they  went  up  the  Nile  to  vi-fit  Memphis,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Egypt.  They  faw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  were 
informed  upontheplacesthemfelves,  of  the  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  cities,  and  the  prodigious  multitude  of  inhabitants 
contained  in  that  kingdom  ;■  the  ftrength  of  its  natural 
lituation  ;  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  all  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  it  enjoyed.  They  foundthat  it  wanted  nothing  to 
render  it  powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince  of  capa¬ 
city  and  application;  for  Phyfcon,  who  then  reigned, 
was  nothing  lefs  than  a  king.  Nothing  was  fo  wretched 
as  the  idea  he  gave  them  of  himfelfin  all  the  audiences 
they  had  of  him.  Of  his  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and 
other  vices,  I  have  already  made  mention,  and  fhall  be 
obliged  to  give  further  proofs  of  them  inthe-fequel.  The 
deformity  of  his  *  body  fufficiently  correfponded  with  that 
of  his  mind ;  Nothing  was  ever  worfe  put  together.  His 
ftature  was  of  the  fmalleft,  and  with  that  he  had  a  belly 
of  fo  enormous  a  fize,  that  there  was  no  man  could  em¬ 
brace  him  in  his  arms.  This  largenefs  of  his  belly  oc- 
cafioned  his  being  called  by  the  nicknameof  “Phyfcon.’’ 
Upon  this  wretched  perfon  he  wore  fo  tranfparent  a  fluff, 
that  all  his  deformity  might  be  feen  through  it.  He 
never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  chariot,  not  being  able 

to 

*  Qjtam  crtientus  civ!  bits,  tam  ridiculus  Romanis  full.  Erat  enim  £? 
niullu  deformis ,  flatus  a  brevis  &  fagina  vtntris  non  homini  fed  be  l hire 
Jimilis.  Q_“a>n  foeditatem  nhnia  fubtililas  perlucidte  ■ vcjiis  augebat,prmfus 
tjuafi  ajiu  inf picrenda  prarberentur ,  qua:  bmni  Jiudio  occ Ultanda  pudibundo 
'viro  erant .  Justin.  5.  viii.  c.  8. 

Athenaeus  fays,  wfonEi  f/mSsirbh  5  =1  fjsfha.  2x.mian/a.  Which  the 
interpreter  tranflates,  Pedibus  ills  nunquam  ex  regia  prodibat,  fed  per pe.  . 
tuo  Scipiontfubnixv.s  ;  infteadoJt'  niji propter  Scipientm, 
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to  carry  the  load  of  flelh,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  in¬ 
temperance,  unlefs  when  he  walked  withScipio.  So  that 
the  latter,  turning  towards  Panetius,  told  him  in  his  ear, 
finding,  “  The  Alexandrians  are  obliged  to  us  for 
feeing  their  king  walk  on  foot. 

We  muff  conlefs,to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  mod 
of  the  kings,  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  difhonoured  not 
only  the  throne,  but  even  human  nature  itfelf,  by  the 
molt  horrid  vices.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  in  that  long  lift 
of  kings,  whole  hiftory  we  have  related,  how  few  there 
are  that  deferve  that  name.  What  comparifon  is  there 
between  thofe  monfters  of  diffolution  and  cruelty,  and 
Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the  three  Roman  ambaifadors, 
who  was  as  great  a  prodigy  of  wifdom  and  virtue  as 
could  be  found  among!!  the  Pagans.  Juft  in  accordingly 
lays  of  him,  that  whilft  he  vifited  and  conlidered  with 
curiofity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himfelf  a  fight 
to  the  whole  city.  Dum  injpiat  urban,  ipfe  fpeffaculd 
Alexandrmis  fmt. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  0  about  the  times  of 
which  we  now  fpeak.  His  nephew  of  the  fame  name, 
called  alfo  Philometor,  fucceeaed  him.  As  the  latter 
was  very  young  when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had 
been  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown 
was  alfo  left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes.  Attains  gave  his 
nephew  the  bell  education  he  could,  and  at  his  death  be¬ 
queathed  the  throne  to  him,  though  he  had  fons  of  his 
own  ;  a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable,  mod 
princes  thinking  no  lefs  of  transferring  their  crowns  to 
their  pofterity,  than  of  preferving  them  to  themfelves 
during;  their  lives. 

O  _ 

This  prince’s  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus.  Philometor  governed  it  in  the  mod  ex¬ 
travagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He  was  fcarce  upon 
the  throne  before  he  Rained  it  with  the  blood  of  his 
neareft  relations,  and  the  belt  friends  of  his  houfe.-  He 
caufed  Hraoft  all  who  had  ferved  his  father  and  uncle 

with 

®  A.  M.  3866.  Ant.  J.  C.  138.  Judin.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  4.  Strab.  l.xiii. 
p,  624.  Plut.  inDemet.  p.  897.  Died,  in  Excerpt,  Valef.  p.  370. 
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.with  extreme  fidelity,  to  have  their  throats  cut,  under 
pretence  that  fome  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stra- 
tonice,  who  died  of  a  difeafe  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  others  his  wile  Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incurable 
diftemper,  with  which  fhe  had  been  taken  very  naturally. 
He  put  others  alfo  to  death  upon  fufpicions  entirely  fri¬ 
volous  ;  and  with  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  whole 
families.  He  caufed  thefe  executions  to  bp  committed 
by  loreign  troops,  whom  he  had  exprefsly  fent  for  from 
the  moil  favage  and  cruel  of  nations,  to  make  them  the 
inftruments  ol  his  enormous  barbarity. 

Alter  having  malfacred  and  facrificed  to  his  fury,  in 
this  manner,  the  moft  deferving  perfons  of  his  kingdom, 
he  ceafed  to  (how  himfelf  abroad.  He  appeared  no  more 
in  the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  in  publick.  He  put  on 
old  clothes,  let  his  beard  grow  without  taking  any  care 
of  it,  and  did  every  thing  which  perfons  accufed  of 
capital  crimes  ufed  to  do  in  thole  days,  as  if  he  in¬ 
tended  thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own  late  iniquity. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  fpecies  of  lolly. 
He  renounced  the  cares  ol  date,  and  retired  into  his  gar¬ 
den,  and  applied todigging  theground  himleli,and  low 
all  forts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholefome  herbs  ; 
then  poifoning  the  good  with  the  juice  of  the  bad,  he 
fent  them  in  that  manner  as  prefents  to  Ins  friends.  He 
palled  all  the  red  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagancies  of 
the  like  nature,  which  happily  for  his  fubjedls,  was  of  no 
l®ng  duration,  for  it  lafted  only  five  years. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  to  praftife  the  trade  of  a 
founder,  and  formed  the  model  of  a  monument  ©f  brafs 
to  be  erefted  to  his  mother.  Whilft  he  was  at  work  in 
calling  the  metal,  on  a  hot  fummer's  day,  he  was  feifed 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  feven  days,  and 
delivered  his  fubjedls  from  an  abominable  tyrant. 

v  He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  Eudemus  of  Pergamus  carried 
this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was  exprelfed. 

in 
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In  thefe  terms,  '  LET  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE 
INHERIT  ALL  MY  FORTUNES.  As  foon  as 
it  was  read,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  favour,  took  holdot 
the  occafion,  and  afcending  the  tribunal  of  harangues, 
propoled  a  law  to  this  cffeflt :  That  all  the  ready  money 
which  Ihould  arife  from  the  lucceffion  to  this  prince, 
Ihould  be  diftributed  amongft  the  poor  citizens,  who 
fhould  be  fent  as  colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
wherewithal  to  lupport  themfelves  in  their  new  poffef- 
fions,  and  to  fupply  them  with  the  tools  and  other  things 
neceffary  in  agriculture.  He  added,  that  as  to  the  cities 
and  lands,  wdnch  were  under  that  prince’s  government, 
the  fenate  had  no  right  to  pals  any  decree  in  regard  to 
them,  and  that  he  Ihould  leave  the  difpofal  of  them  to 
the  people;  which  extremely  offended  the  fenate. 
That  tribune  was  killed  fome  fmall  time  after. 

r  Ariftonicus  however,  w'ho  reported  himfelf  of  the 
blood  royal,  w*as  active  to  take  pofTefTion  of  Attalus’s 
dominions.  He  was  indeed  the  fon  of  Eumenes  by  a 
courtezan.  He  eafily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities 
in  his  party,  becaufe  they  had  been  long  accuftomed  to 
the  government  of  kings.  Some  cities,  out  of  their 
fear  of  the  Romans,  retufed  at  firfl  to  acknowledge 
him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force. 

5  As  his  paity  grew  flronger  every  day,  the  Romans 
fent  the  conful  Craffus  Mucianus  againft  him.  It  was 
obferved  of  this  general,  that  he  was  fo  perfeftly  mailer 
of  all  the  dialefts  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  in  a  man¬ 
ner  formed  five  different  languages,  that  he  pronounced 
his  decrees  according  to  the  particular  idiom  of  thofe 
who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ftates  of  Aha  Minor.  All  the  neighbouring 
princes  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of 

Bithynia, 

S  Pint,  in  Gracch.  Flor.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  J.utlin.  l.xxxvi.  c.4.  &xxxvii. 
c.  1.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  646.  Orof.  1.  v.  c.  8 — . 
10.  Eutrop.  1.  iv.  Val.  Max.  J.  iii.  c.  2.  r  A.  M.  3872.  Ar,t. 
J.  C.  232.  «  A.  M.  3873.  Ant.  j-.  G  131. 
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Bitbynia,  Pontyrs,  Cappadocia,  and  Papblagonia,  joined 
him  with  their  troops. 

1  Notwithstanding  fuch  powerful  fiipports,  having 
engaged  in  a  battle  with  difadvantage,  his  army,  which 
he  commanded  then  in  quality  of  proconlul,  was  de¬ 
feated  and  himfelf  made  prifoner.  He  avoided  the 
ihame  of  being  put  into  the  vi&or’s  hands,  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  death.  His  head  was  carried  to  Ariftonicus,  who 
caufed  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyrna. 

The  con  fid  Perpenna,  who  had  fucceeded  CrafTus,  fcon 
revenged  his  death.  Having  made  all  hafle  into  Alia, 
he  gave  Arilfonicus  battle,  entirely  routed  his  army,  be- 
heged  him  foon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made 
him  prifoner.  All  Phrygia  fubmitted  to  the  Romans. 

u  He  lent  Ariftonicus  to  Rome,  in  the  fleet  which  he 
loaded  with  Attalus’s  treafures.  Manius  Aquilius,  who 
had  lately  been  eledfed  conful,  was  haftening  to  take 
his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found 
Ariftonicus  fet  out ;  and  fome  time  after  Perpenrra,  who 
had  begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  difeafe  at  Pergamus. 
Aquilms  foon  terminated  this  war,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  almcft  four  years.  Lydia,  Cana,  the  Hellef. 
pont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word  all  that  compofed  the  kingdom 
of  Attalus,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  under  the  common  name  of  Aha. 

The  lenate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocaea,  which 
had  declared  againft  the  Romans,  as  well  in  this  laft 
war,  as  in  that  againft  Antiochus,  fhould  be  deftroyed. 
The  inhabitants  of  IVIarfeilles,  which  was  a  colony  of 
Phocaea,  moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of  their 
founders,  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own  city  had  been  in 
queftion,  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  cle¬ 
mency  of- the  fenate  and  people  in  their  favour.  As  juft 
as  their  indignation  was  againft  Phocaea,  they  could  not 
refufe  that  favour  to  the  ardent  folicitations  of  a  people, 
whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  higheft  confideration, 
and  who  rendered  themfelves  fti'll  more  worthy  of  it, 

by 

‘  A.  M.  3874.  Ant.  J.  C.  130.  «  A.  M.  3875.  Ant.  J.  C.  129. 
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by  the  tender  concern  and  gratitude  they  exprefled  lor 
their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes, 
Ping  of  Pontus,  in  reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the 
Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death  they  difpoflielTed 
his  fon,  the  Great  Mithridates,  of  it,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this 
war,  had  left  fix  children.  Rome,  to  reward' in  the  Ions 
the  fervices  of  the  father,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia 
to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice  not 
the  tendernefs  of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  ftep- 
mother.  To  fecure  all  authority  to  lierfelf,  fhe  poi- 
foned  five  of  her  children,  and  the  fixth  would  have  had 
the  fame  fate,  if  his  relations  had  not  taken  him  out  of 
the  murderous  hands  of  that  Maegara,  whofe  crimes  the 
people  foon  revenged  by  a  violent  death. 

x  Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Ariftonicus,  after  having 
been  fhown  there  for  a  fight  to  the  people,  was  carried 
to  prifon  where  he  was  ftrangled.  Such  were  the  con- 
fequences  of  king  Attalus’s  will. 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  afterwards 
to  Arfaces,  king  of  Parthia,  accufes  the  Romans  of 
having  *  forged  a  falfe  will  of  Attalus’s,  in  order  to  de¬ 
prive  Ariftonicus,  the  fon  of  Eumenes,  of  his  father’s 
kingdom,  which  appertained  to  him  of  right :  But  it  is 
a  declared  enemy  who  charges  them  with  this.  It  is 
more  furprifing  that  Horace  in  one  of  his  odes  feemsto 
make  the  Roman  people  the  fame  reproach,  and  to  in- 
fmuate,  that  they  attained  the  fucceflion  by  fraud  : 

y  Neque  Attali. 

Ignotus  haeres  regiam  occupavi. 

Nor^have  I  feiz’d,  an  heir  unknown. 

The  Phrygian  s  kingdom  for  my  own. 

However, 

x  A.  M.  3878.  Ant.  J.  C.  126.  y  Hor.  Od.  xvin.  1.  ^ 

*  Similato  impio  tejiamento ,  Jilium  ejus  ( Eumenis)  Arijfoaicum,  quia 
patrium  rtgmtm  petivaat,  bsjlium  mote  per  Uiumpbum  duxire.  Apud. 
Sallust,  in  Ffugm. 
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However,  there  remains  no  trace  in  hiflory  of  any 
fecret  intrigue  or  folicitation  to  that  efreft  on  the  fide 
of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  confequences  of 
this  will  without  interruption.  I  {hall  now  refume  th« 
thread  of  my  hiflory. 

Sect.  V.  Antiochus  Sidetes  befieges  John  Hyrcanus 
in  Jtrufakm.  That  city  furrenders  by  capitulation.  He 
makes  war  agaufl  the  Parthians,  and  per/Jhes  in  it. 
P/iraates,  king  of  the  Parthians ,  defeated  in  his  turn  by 
the  Scythians.  Phyjcon  commits  mojt  horrible  cruelties 
in  Egypt..  A  general  revolt  obliges  him  to  quit  it.  Cleo¬ 
patra,  his  firjl  wife,  is  replaced  upon  the  throne.  She 
implores  aid  of  Demetrius ,  and  is  foon  reduced  to  leave 
Egypt.  Phyfcon  returns  thither,  and  re-afeends  the 
throne.  By  his  means  Zebina  dethrones  Demetrius,  who 
is  foon  after  killed.  The  kingdom  is  divided  between  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  and  Zebina.  Antiochus 
Grypus  afeends  the  throne  of  Syria.  The  famous  Mithri- 
dates  begins  to  reign  inPontus.  Phyfcon  s  death. 

SIMON  having  been  {lain  a  by  treafon,  with  two  of 
his  fons,  John,  another  of  them,  furnamed  Hyrcanus, 
was  proclaimed  high-prieft  and  prince  of  the  Jews  in  his 
father’s  head.  Here  ends  the  hiftory  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  poffible 
bafte  to  take  the  advantage  which  the  death  of  Simon 
gave  him,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
to  reduce  Judaea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria. 
Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Jerufalem, 
where  he  fu flamed  a  long  fiege  with  incredible  valour. 
Reduced  at  length  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  lie  caiafed  propofals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the 
king.  His  condition  was  not  known  in  the  camp. 
Thofe  who  were  about  the  king’s  perfon  preffed  him  to 
take  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  occafion  for  extermi¬ 
nating 

a  A.  M.  3869.  Ant.  J.  C.  135.  1  Maccab.  xvi.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  I. 
xiii.  c.  16.  Hiod.  Eclog.  i.  p.  901, 
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nating  the  Jewifh  nation.  They  reprefented  to  him, 
recurring  to  part  ages,  that  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  ab¬ 
horred  by  men;  tiiat  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind,  as  they  had  no  communication  with  any 
but  thofe  of  their  own  left,  and  would  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people;  that 
they  di'chmot  adore  the  fame  gods;  that  they  had  laws, 
cuftoms,  atid  a  religion  entirely  different  from  that  of 
all  other  nations  ;  that  therefore  they  well  deferved  to 
be  treated  by  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  to 
be  rendered  hatred  for  hatred  ;  and  that  all  people  ought 
to  unite  in  extirpating  them.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well 
as  Jofephus,  fays,  that  it  was  from  the  pure  effefil  of  the 
generofity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus,  the  Jewilhnation 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occafion. 

He  was  well  pleafed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyr- 
canus.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  befieged  fhould  furrender 
their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jerufalem  fhould 
be  demolilhed ;  and  that  a  tribute  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews 
had  out  of  Judtea :  the  peace  was  concluded  upon  thefe 
conditions.  Antiochus  alfo  demanded,  that  the  citadel 
of  Jerufalem  Ihould  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a 
garrifon  into  it ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  confent  to 
that,  upon  account  of  the  miferies  the  nation  had 
buffered  in  the  garrifon  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chofe 
rather  to  pay  the  kingjhe  fum  of  b  five  hundred  talents, 
which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent.  The  capitulation 
was  executed,  and  becaufe  it  could  not  be  immediately 
ratified,  hoftages  were  given,  amongft  whom  was  a 
brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  c  to  command 
in  Spain,  during  the  war  with  Numantia,  Antiochus  Si- 
detes  fent  him  rich  and  magnificent  prefents.  Some  ge¬ 
nerals  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  ufe. 
Scipio  received  them  in  public,  fitting  upon  his  tribunal 

in 

k  Five  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  <  A.  M.  3870.  Ant.  J.  C.  J34. 
Epit.  Liv.  1.  lvii. 
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in  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and  gave  orders  that 
they  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  *  quseftor,  to  be  applied 
in  rewarding  the  officers  and  foldiers  who  fhould  dif- 
tinguilh  themfelves  in  the  fervice.  By  fuch  conduft 
a  generous  and  noble  foul  is  known. 

Demetrius  Nicator  d  had  been  kept  many  years  in 
captivity  by  the  Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted 
nothing  except  liberty,  without  which  all  elfe  is  mifery. 
He  had  made  feveral  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  return 
into  his  own  kingdom,  but  always  without  fuccefs.  He 
was  twice  retaken  in  the  midft  of  his  flight,  and  punilhed 
only  with  being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confine¬ 
ment,  where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  always 
treated  with  the  fame  magnificence.  This  was  not  the 
effeft  of  mere  goodnefs  and  clemency  in  the  Parthians ; 
intereft  had  fome  {hare  in  it.  They  had  views  of  making 
themfelves  matters  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  however 
remote  they  were,  and  waited  a  favourable  opportunity, 

»  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re-eftablifh  Demetrius 
upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  pofleffion  of  it  for 
themfelves. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  whether  apprized  of  this  defign  or 
no,  thought  proper  to  prevent  it,  and  marched  againft 
Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Par¬ 
thian’s  late  ufurpation  of  the richeft  and  fineft  provinces 
of  the  Eaft,  which  his  anceftors  had  always  polfeffedfrom 
the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  ftrong  inducement  to  him 
for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their  expulfion.  His  army 
was  upwards  of  fourfeore  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and 
difeiplined.  But  the  train  of  luxury  had  added  to  it  fo 
great  a  multitude  of  futlers,  cooks,  paftry-cooks,  con- 
feftioners,  aftors,  muficians,  and  infamous  women,  that 
they  were  alrnoft  four  times  as  many  as  the  foldiers,  and 
might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thoufand.  There 
may  be  fome  exaggeration  in  this  account,  but  if  two- 

thirds 

d  A.  M.  3873.  Ant.  J.  C.  13 x .  Juftin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  9.  &  10.  I. 
xxx'ix.  c.  1.  Orof.  1.  v.  c.  1.  Valer.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  t.  Athen.  1.  v. 
p.  210.  &  1.  x.  p.  439.  &  1.  xii.  p.  540.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xxi.  c.  16. 
Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  132. 

*  The  quieltor  was  the  treafurer  the  army. 
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thirds  were  dedufted,  there  would  ftill  remain  a  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  ufelefs  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp 
Was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  that  adminif- 
tered  to  it.  *  Gold  and  filver  glittered  universally, 
even  upon  the  legs  of  the  private  foldiers.  The  in-, 
flruments  and  utenfils  of  the  kitchen  were  filver,  as  if 
they  had  been  marching  to  a  feaft,  and  not  to  a  war, 

Antiochus  had  great  fuccefs  at  Hrft.  He  beat  Piiraates 
in  three  battles,  and  retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  All 
theprovincesof  theEaft,  which  had  formerly  appertained 
to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke,  and 
fubniitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itfeli,  where  Phraates 
found  himfelf  reduced  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his 
ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  ac¬ 
companied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition ,  and  having  had 
his  fhare  in  all  thefe  viftories,  returned  home  laden  with 
glory,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  the  year. 

The  reft  of  the  army  palfed  the  winter  in  the  Eaft. 
The  prodigious  number  of  the  troops,  including  the  train 
before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  feparate,  and  remove 
fo  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not  eafily  rejoin 
and  form  a  body,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  whom  they  infulted  extremely  in  their  quarters, 
to  be  revenged  upon  tKem,  and  to  get  rid  of  troublefome 
guefts  that  nothing  couloffatisfy,  confpired  with  the  Par. 
thians  to  maffacre  them  all  in  one  day  in  their  quarters, 
without  givingthem  time  to  affemble  ;  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed.  Antiochus,  who  had  kept  a  body  of 
troops  always  about  his  perfon,  marched  to  aftift  the  quar¬ 
ters  nearefthim,  but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
peri fhed  himfelf.  All  the  reft  of  the  army  were  either 
maffacred  in  their  quarters  the  fame  day,,  or  made  pri- 
foners ;  fo  that  out  of  fo  great  a  multitude,  fcarce  any 
efcaped  to  carry  the  fad  news  of  this  flaughter  into  Syria. 

It 

*  Argent!  aurique  t ant  urn,  ul  eti.iin  gregatii  tn  Hites  call  gas  auro 
fgerent ,  proculcarentque  materiam,  cujus  dntore  populi  ferro  dimicant. 
Culinarum  quoque  argentea  injirumenta  fuert  quajl  ad  epu/as  non  ad  bell * 
pergerent.  Justin,  -lit 
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It  occafioned  gi  eat  g  i  cf  and  confternation  there.  The 
death  of  Antiochus,  apnncceftimable  fur  many  ex  cellent 
qualities,  was  particularly  lamented.  Plutarch  e  relates 
a  faying  of  his  very  much  to  his  honour.  One  day,  hav¬ 
ing  loft  himfelf  a  hunting,  and  being  alone,  lie  retired  into 
the  cottage  of  fome  poor  people,  who  received  him  in  the 
beft  manner  they  could,  without  knowinghim.  At  fup- 
per,  having  himfelf  turned  the  converfation  upon  the per- 
fon  and  conduct  of  the  king,  they  faid,  that  he  was  in 
every  thing  elfe  a  good  prince,  but  that  his  too  great  paf- 
fion  tor  hunting  made  him  negleft  the  affairs  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  repofe  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers, 
whofe  aftions  did  not  always  correfpond  with  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  anfweratthat 
time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the 
cottage  he  was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what 
had  pafled  the  evening  before,  and  told  them  by  way  of 
reproach,  “  Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  fervice,  I 
have  not  heard  a  truth  concerning  myfelf  till  yefter- 
day.” 

Phraates, thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus, had  at  laft  releafed 
Demetrius,  and  fent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of 
troops,  in  hopes  that  his  return  would  occafion  fuch  trou¬ 
bles,  as  wouldreduce  Antiochus  to  follow  him.  But  after 
the  maffacre,  he  detached  a  party  of  liorfe  to  retake  him. 
Demetrius,  who  apprehended  a  countermand  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  had  marched  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  he  had 
palled  the  Euphrates  before  that  party  arrived  upon  the 
frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  his  dominions, 
and  made  great  rejoicings  upon  that  occafion,  whilftall 
the  reft  of  Syria  were  in  tears,  deploring  the  lofs  of  the 
army,  in  which  few  families  had  not  fome  relation. 

Phraates  caufed  the  body  of  Antiochus  to  bs  fought  for 
amongft  the  dead,  and  put  into  a  coffin  of  filver.  He 
fent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  interred  with  his  ancef- 
tors,  and-having  found  one  of  his  daughters  amongft  the 
captives,  he  was  ftruck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

Antiochus 


e  A.  M.  3874.  Ant.  J.  C.  130.  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  184. 
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Antiochus  being  dead  f  Hyrcanus  took  the  advantage 
of  the  troubles  and  divifions  which  happened  throughout 
the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  dominions,  by 
making  himTelf  matter  of  many  Places  in  Syria, Phoenicia, 
and  Arabia,  which  lay  commodioufly  for  him.  He  la¬ 
boured  alfo  at  the  fame  time  to  render  himfelf  abfolute 
and  independent.  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  that  endea¬ 
vour,  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himfelf  nor  any  of  his 
defcendants  depended  in  the  leaft  upon  the  kings  of  Syria. 
They  threw  off  entirely  the  yoke  of  fubje&ion,  and  even 
that  of  homage. 

Phraates  c,  fluffed  with  his  great  fucceffes,  and  the 
viftory  he  had  gained,  was  for  carrying  the  war  into  Sy¬ 
ria,  to  revenge  Antiochus’s  invaflon  of  his  dominions. 
But,  whilft  he  was  making  his  preparations  for  that  ex¬ 
pedition,  an  unexpetf  ed  war  broke  out  with  the  Scythians, 
who  found  him  employment  enough  at  home,  to  remove 
all  thoughts  of  difquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  him¬ 
felf  vigoroufly  purl'ued  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  feen,  he 
demanded  aid  of  that  people.  When  they  arrived,  the 
affair  was  terminated,  and  having  no  further  occafion  for 
them,  he  would  not  give  them  the  fums  he  had  engaged 
to  pay  them.  The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their 
armsagainfthimfelf,  to  avenge  themfelves  tor  theinjuftice 
^te  had  done  them. 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  difgufted  fo 
powerful  a  nation  by  a  mean  and  fordid  avarice,  and  he 
committed  afecond,  no  lefs  confiderable,inthewaritfelf. 
To  ftrengthen  himfelf  againft  that  nation,  he  fought  aid 
from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himfelf  more  hate¬ 
ful  than  to  the  Scythians  themfelves;  thefe  weretheGreek 
foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in 
the  laft  war  againft  him,  and  had  been  made  prifoners. 
Phraates  thought  proper  to  incorporatethem  into  his  own 
troops;  believing  that  he  fhould  confiderably  re-inforce 
them  by  that  means.  But  when  they  faw  themfelves  with 

Vol.  IX.  L  arms 

f  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17.  Sirab.  1.  xvi.  p.  761.  Juftin.  1.  xxxvi. 
c.  1.  g  A.M.  3875-  Ant.  J.  C.  229.  Jultin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  1.  &1.  xlii. 
c.  i,  &  2, 
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arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  refolved  toberevenged  for 
the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  fuffered  during  their 
captivity  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  battle, 
whilfl  theviffory  was  in  fufpenfe,  that  Phraates  was  de¬ 
feated  with  a  great  {laughter  of  his  troops.  He  perifhed 
himfelf  in  the  purfuit,  andalmofl  his  whole  army.  The 
Scythians  and  Greeks  contentedthemfelves  with  plunder¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  then  retired  to  their  feveral  homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,Phraales’s  uncle,  caufed" 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Parthians.  He  was 
killed  fome  days  after  in  a  battle  with  the  Thogarians, 
another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was  his  fuccelfor, 
who  for  his  glorious  afiions  was  furnamed  the  Great. 

During  all  thefe  revolutions  h  in  the  Syrian  and  Par¬ 
thian  empires,  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  did  not  alter  his  con- 
duH  in  Egypt.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  (iffer  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  brother’s 
widow,  he  had  killed  the  fon  (he  had  by  his  brother  in  her 
arms,  on  the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  difguft  for  the  mother,  he  fell  paflionately 
in  love  with  one  of  her  daughters  by  Philometor,  called 
alfo  Cleopatra.  He  began  by  violating  her,  and  then 
married  her,  after  turning  away  her  mother. 

He  foon  made  himfelf  hated  alfo  by'  the  new  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  re¬ 
people  it,  and  fupply  the  placesof  thofe  his  fir  ft  cruelties 
had  obl  iged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out 
of  a  condition  to  do  him  hurt,  he  refolved  to  have  the 
throats  cut  of  all  the  young  people  in  the  city',  in  whom 
its  whole  force  confided.  For  that  purpofe,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  inverted  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the 
place  of  exercife,when  the  alfembly  there  was  moft  nume¬ 
rous,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  The  whole  people 
ran  in  a  fury  to  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn  him  in 
it:  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived  there,  and 

made 

h  A.  M.  3874.  Ant.  J.  C.  130.  Juftin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8,  9.  1.  xxxix. 
c  i.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2 — 7.  Orof.  1.  v.  c.  10.  Epit.  1.  lix.  lx.  Diod.  j 
in  Excerpt. V.ilef.  p.  374 — 376.  Jofcph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17. 
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made  bis  efcape  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra, 
and  his  fon  Memphitis.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  put  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
repudiated.  He  immediately  raifed  troops  to  make  war 
upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

‘  But  firft,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would 
make  his  fon  king,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  government 
ofCyrenaica,  hecaufed  him  to  come  to  him,  and  put  him 
to  death  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  pretended 
danger, which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  talfely-alarmed 
imagination.  That  barbarity  enraged  every  body  the 
it  ore  againfl  him.  They  pulled  down  and  da  fired  to 
pieces  all  his  ftatues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that 
Cleopatra, whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  induced  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  this  aftion,  and  to  be  revenged  of  her-,  ordered  the 
throat  of  Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince  whom  he 
had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards 
caufed  the  body  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chefi, 
with  the  head  entire,  that  it  might  be  known,  and  fent  it 
by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with  orders  to  wait 
till  the  birth-day  of  that  princefs,  which  approached,  and 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  then  to 
prefem  it  to  her.  His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  chefi 
was  delivered  to  her  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  rejoicings  of  the 
feaft,  which  were  immediately  changed  into  mourning 
and  lamentations.  The  horror  cannotbeexpreffed, which 
the  view  of  that  fad  objebt  excited  againfl  the  tyrant, 
whole  mqhftrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  fo  unnatural 
and  unheard-of  a  crime.  The  abominable  prefent  was 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  with  whom  it  had 
the  fame  eEFeft  as  with  the  court,  who  had  firft  feen  that 
fad  fpeclacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and  nothing 
was  thought  of,  hut  how  to  prevent  that  monfter  from 
ever  re-afeending  the  throne.  An  army  was  formed,  and 
the  command  of  it  given  to  Marfyas/whom  the  queen 
had  appointed  general,  and  all  the  neceftary  precautions 
were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

L  2 
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Ptolemy  Phyfcon  having  raifed  an  army  on  his  fide, 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Hegelocbus,  and  fent  him 
againft  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was  fought,  and 
gained  by  Hegelochus.  He  even  took  Marfyas  prifoner, 
and  fent  him  laden  with  chains  to  Pnyfcon  ;  it  was  ex¬ 
pended  that  fo  bloody  a  tyrant  would  have  put  him  to  death 
in  the  moftexquifite  torments,  but  the  contrary  happened. 
He  gave  him  his  pardon,  and  fet  him  at  liberty.  For 
finding  by  experience,  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  mis¬ 
fortunes  upon  him,  he  began  to  abate  in  them,  and  was 
for  doing  himfelf  honour  by  his  lenity.  Cleopatra,  re¬ 
duced  to  great  extremities  by  the  lofs  of  her  army,  which 
was  almofi  entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  purfuit,  fent  to 
demand  aid  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  eldcft  daughter  by  Philometor,  and  promifed 
him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius, 
without  hefitation,  accepted  that  propofal,  marched  with 
all  his  troops,  and  laid  fiege  to  Pelufium. 

That  prince  was  no  lefs  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his 
haughtinefs,  tyranny,  and  exceffes,  than  Phyfcon  by 
the  Egyptians.  When  they  faw  him  at  a  diftance  and 
employed  in  the  fiege  of  Pelufium,  they  took  up  arms. 
The  people  of  Antioch  began,  and  alter  them  thofe  of 
Apamea;  many  other  cities  of  Syria  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample,  and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to 
leave  Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  his  own  fubjefts  to  obe¬ 
dience.  Cleopatra,  deftitute  of  the  aid  {he  expended  from 
him,  embarked  with  all  her  treafures,  and  took  refuge 
with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  the  daughter  had  been  firft  married  to 
Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  her  father  Philometor.  But  Demetrius,  having 
been  taken  prifoner  by  theParthians,  and  detained  amongft 
them,  fhe  had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Demetrius’s 
brother.  After  the  death  ofSidetes,  fhe  returned  to  De 
metrius  her  fhft  hufband,  who  being  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
Parthians,  had  repofTefTed  himfelf  of  Syria  :  fhe  kept  her 
court  at  Ptolemais  where  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Phyfcon, 
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k  Phyfcon,  as  foon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alex¬ 
andria,  returned  thither,  and  re-alfumed  the  government. 
For  after  the  defeat  of  Mariyas,  and  the  flight  of  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  there  was  nobody  in  condition  to  oppofehim.  After 
having  employed  fome  time  in  flrengthening  himfelf, 
to  revenge  the  invafion  of  Demetrius,  he  fet  up  an  im¬ 
porter  againft  him,  called  Alexander  Zebina.  Fie  was 
the  fon  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  himfelf  out 
for  the  fon  of  Alexander  Bala,  and  pretented,  in  that 
quality,  that  the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Phyfcon 
lent  him  an  army  to  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  it.  He 
was  no  fooner  in  Syria,  than  without  examining  the 
juftice  of  his  pretenfions,  the  people  came  in  crowds 
to  join  him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They 
were  in  no  pain  about  the  perfon  who  was  to  be  their 
king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  him. 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought 
near  Damafcus  in  Ccelofyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife  Cleopatra 
was.  She  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage  with 
Rhodoguna  amongft  the  Parthians,  took  this  occafion 
to  be  revenged,  and  caufed  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
fhut  againrt  him.  Would  notone  think,  that  in  the  age 
of  which  we  now  treat,  there  was  a  kind  of  difpute  and 
emulation  between  the  princes  and  princertes,  who 
fhould  diftinguilh  themfelves  mod  bywickednefs  and  the 
blaekeil:  crimes.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  referved 
to  herfelt  part  of  the  kingdom  :  Zebina  had  all  the  reft  ; 
and,  to  eftablifh himfelf  the  better,  made  a  ftrift  alliance 
with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  ftatefman,  took  the 
advantage  of  thefe  divifions  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  and 
to  obtain  for  his  people  the  confirmation  of  their  liberty, 
and  many  other  conrtderable  advantages  which  rendered 
the  Jews  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  had  fent  the  preceding  year  an  1  embafly  to  Rome, 
to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  Simon  his  father.  The 
fenate  received  thofe  ambaffadors  very  gracioufly,  and 

granted 
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granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  becaufe  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes  had  made  war  againft  the  Jews,  contrary  to 
the  decree  of  the  Romans,  and  his  alliance  with  Simon  ; 
that  he  had  taken  leveral  cities,  had  made  them  pay  tri¬ 
bute  for  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  fome  other  places  of  which 
lie  had  made  ceflion  to  them,  and  had  made  them  con- 
fent  bv  force  to  a  difadvantageous  peace,  by  befieging’the 
city  of  Jerufalem ;  upon  what  the  ambaffadors  reprefented 
to  the  ienate  on  thefe  heads,  they  condemned  all  that 
had  been  done  in  fuch  manner  againft  the  Jews  from  the 
treaty  made  with  Simon, and  refolved  that  Gazara,  Joppa, 
and  the  reft  of  theplaces  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians, 
or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  that  treaty,  fhould  be  reffored  to  them  and  exempted 
from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other  fubje&ion.  It  was 
alfo  concluded  that  the  Syrians  fliould  make  amends  for 
all  lofTes  that  the  Jews  had  fuftained  from  them  in  con¬ 
travention  to  the  fenate’s  regulations  in  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  Simon;  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of  Syria 
fhould  renounce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their 
troops  upon  the  territories  of  the  Jews. 

At  the  time  we  fpeak  of  m  incredible  fwarms  of 
grafhoppers  laid  Africa  wafte  in  an  unheard-of  manner. 
They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards, 
being  earned  by  the  wind  into  the  fea,  their  dead  bodies 
were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  fhore,  where  they 
rotted,  and  infe&ed  the  air  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
occafioned  a  peflilence,  which  earned  off  in  Libya, 
Cyrenaica,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  than 
eight  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

We  have  faid,  that  Cleopatra  "  had  poffeffed  herfelf 
of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  at  the  death  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  her  hufband.  He  left  two  Tons  by  that  princefs, 
the  eld  eft  of  whom,  called  Seleucus,  conceived  hopes  of 
afeendingthe  throne  of  his  father,  andaccor'dingly  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  declared  king.  His  ambitious  mother  was 

for 
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for  reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended  at  her 
fan’s  intention  to  edablifh  himfelf  to  her  prejudice.  She 
had  alfo  reafoti  to  fear  that  he  might  defire  to  avenge  his 
father's  death,  of  which  it  was  well  known  Ihe  had  been 
tbecaufe.  She  killed  himwith  her  own  hands,  by  plung¬ 
ing  a  dagger  into  his  bread.  He  reigned  only  one  year. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother 
could  be  capable  of  commuting  fo  horrid  and  exceffive  a 
crime:  but  when  fome  unjuff  paffion  takes  pofleffion  of 
the  heart,  it  becomes  the  fource  of  every  kind  of  guilt. 
As  gentle  as  it  appears,  it  is  not  far  from  arming  ufelt 
with  poniards,  and  from  having  recourfe  to  poifon ;  be- 
caufe  Urgent  for  the  attainment  of  itsends,  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  deflroy  every  thingwhich  oppofes  that  view. 

Zebina  had  made  himfelf  mafler  of  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria.  Three  of  his  principal  officers  revolted 
againff  him,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra.  They  took  the 
city  of  Laodicea  and  refolved  to  defe'ndthat  placeagainft 
him.  But  he  found  means  toreconcile  them.  They  fub- 
mitted,  and  hepardoned  them  with  the  mod  uncommon 
clemency  and  greatnefsof  foul,  and  without  doing  them 
any  hurt.  This  pretended  princehad  in  reality  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  heart.  He  received  all  who  approached  him  in 
the  modaffable  and  engaging  manner,  fo  that  he  acquired 
the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  thofe  who  abhorred  the 
impodure  by  which  he  had  ufurped  the  crown. 

JVIithridatesEvergetes,  king  of  Pontus,died  this  year; 
he  was  adaffinated  by  his  own  fervants.  His  fon  who 
f  ucceeded  him,  was  the  famous  Mithridates  Eupator,  who 
di fputed  fo  long  the  empire  of  Ada  with  the  Romans, 
and  fupported  a  war  of  ahnod  thirty  years’  duration  agai  nft 
them.  He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.  I  dial!  make  his  hidory  a  feparate  article. 

0  Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  elded  fon,  be¬ 
lieved  it  for  her  intered  to  make  a  titular  king,  under 
whofe  name  die  might  conceal  the  authority  die  intend¬ 
ed  to  retain  entirely  toherfelf.  She  rightly  didinguifhed, 
that  a  warlike  people,  accudomed  to  be  governed  by 
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kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as  vacant,  whilft 
filled  only  by  a  princefs,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to 
offer  it  to  anypnnce  that  fhould  fet  up  for  it.  She  there¬ 
fore  caufed  her  other  fon  Antiochus  to  return  from 
Athens,  whither  fhe  had  fent  him  for  his  education,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as  foon  as  he  arrived. 
But  that  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave 
him  no  fhare  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  as  that 
prince  was  very  young,  being  no  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  fuffered  her  to  govern  for  fome  time 
with  patience  enough.  To  difiinguifh  him  from  the 
otherprinces  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally 
called  by  the  furname  of  *  Grypus,  taken  from  his  great 
nofe.  -Jofephus  calls  him  Fkilometor ;  but  that  prince 
in  his  medals  took  the  title  of  Epiphanes. 

p  Zebina  having  well  eliablifhed  hiinfelf  after  the 
death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  in  the  poffeffion  of  part  of 
the  Syrian  empire,  Phyfcon,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
his  creature,  infilled  upon  his  doing  him  homage  for  it. 
Zebina  refufed  in  direfl  terms  to  comply  with  that  de¬ 
mand.  Phyfcon  refolved  to  throw  him  down  as  he  had 
fet  him  up,  and  having  accommodated  all  differences 
with  his  niece  Cleopatra,  he  fent  a  confiderable  army  to 
the  afiilfance  of  Grypus,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Tryphena  in  marriage.  Grypus,  by  the  means  of  this 
aid,  defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Antioch.  The  latter  formed  a  defign  of  plundering 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
war.  Upon  its  being  difeovered,  the  inhabitants  rofe, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  wandered  fome  time 
about  the  country  from  place  to  place,  but  was  taken  at 
laid  and  put  to  death. 

s  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus 
Grypus  believing  himfelfof  fufficient  years,  refolved  to 
take  the  government  upon  himfelf.  The  ambitious  Cle¬ 
opatra,  who  faw  her  power  diminifhed,  and  grandeur 
eclipfed  by  that  means,  could  not  fuffer  it.  To  render 

herfelf 
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herfelf  abfolutemiftrefs  ofthegovernmentof  Syriaagain, 
fhe  refolved  to  rid  herfelf  of  Grypus,  as  fhe  had  already 
done  of  his  brother  Seleueus,  and  to  give  the  crown  to 
another  of  her  fons  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom, 
being  an  infant,  fhe  was  in  hopes  ofpofTefling  the  royal 
authority  for  many  years,  and  of  taking  fuch  meafures  as 
might  eftablifh  her  in  it  during  her  life.This  wickedwoman 
prepared  a  poifoned  draught  for  that  purpofe,  which  fhe 
prefented  to  Grypus  one  day  as  he  returned  very  hot  from 
fome  exercife.  But  that  prince  having  been  apprifed  of 
her  defign,  defired  her  firft,  by  way  of  refpeft,  to  drink 
the  cup  herfelf,  and  upon  her  obftinate  refufal  to  do  it, 
having  called  in  fome  witnefles,  he  gave  her  to  under- 
ffand,  that  the  only  means  fhe  had  to  clear  herfelf  of  the 
fufpicion  conceived  of  her,  was  to  drink  the  liquor  fhe 
had  prefented  to  him.  That  unhappy  woman,  who 
found  herfelf  without  evafion  or  refource,  fwallowed  the 
draught.  The  poifon  had  its  effeft  immediately,  and  de¬ 
livered  Syria  from  a  monfter,  who  by  her  unheard-of 
crimes,  had  been  fo  long  the  fcourge  of  the  hate.  She 
had  been  the  wife  of  three  *  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  four.  She  had  occafion  the  death  of  two  of  her 
hufbands,  and  as  to  her  children,  fhe  had  murdered  one 
with  her  own  hands,  and  would  have  deftroyed  Grypus 
by  the  poifon  he  made  her  drink  herfelf.  That  prince 
afterwards  applied  himfelf  with  fuccefs  to  the  affairs  of 
the  public,  and  reigned  feveral  years  in  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,*  till  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  occa- 
fioned  the  troubles  we  fhall  relate  hereafter. 

Ptolemy  Phyfcon,  king  of  Egypt,  r  after  having 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  from  the  death  of  her  brotber 
Philometor,  died  at  laft  in  Alexandria.  No  reign  was 
ever  more  tyiannical,  nor  abounded  more  with  crimes 
than  his. 


"  6  OECT. 
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*J‘\e'hrSf  kmgS  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  hufbands  were  a  lex. 
ander  Bala,  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sidetes.  Her  four  lone 
were  Antiochus,  by  Alexander  Bala;  Seleueus  and  Antiochus  Grypus 
by  Demetrius  $  and  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian*  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
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Sect.  VI.  Ptolemy  Lathy  r us  fucceeds  Phyfcon.  War  be¬ 
tween  Grypus  and  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum , 
for  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  fortifies  himfilf 
in  Judcea.  His  death.  Arifl'obulus  fucceeds  him,  and 
ajfumes  the  title  of  king.  He  is  fucceeded  by  Alexander 
Jannceus.  Cleopatra  drives  Lathyrus  out  of  Egypt, 
and  places  Alexander  his  youngef  brother  on  the  throne 
in  his  fiead.  War  between  that  pnncefs  and  her  fons. 
Death  of  Grypus.  Ptolemy  Apion  leaves  the  kingdom 
of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Romans.  Continuation  of  the  wars 
in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Syrians  choofe  Tygranes  king. 
Lathyrus  is  re-eflablfhed  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
He  dies.  Alexander  his  nephew  fucceeds  him.  Nico- 
medes  king  of  Bithynia,  makes  the  Roman  people  his 
heirs. 

“OHYSCON  5  at  his  death  left  three  fons.  The  firft 
-*■  named  Apion,  was  a  natural  fon,  whom  he  had  by 
a  concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and  the 
children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  after 
having  repudiated  her  mother.  The  eldeft  was  called 
Lathyrus,  and  the  other  Alexander. 

He  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion, 
and  Egypt  to  his  widow  Cleopatra,  and  to  which  of  his 
two  fons  fhe  fhould  think  fit  to  choofe.  Cleopatra  be- 
lievingthatAlexander  would  be  the  moftcoraplaifant,re- 
folved  to  choofe  him;  but  the  people  would  not  fuffer  the 
eldeft  to  lofe  his  right  of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to 
recall  him  from  Cyprus,  whether  fhe  had  caufed  him  to 
be  banifhed  by  his  father,  and  to  aifociate  him  with  her 
on  the  throne.  'Before  fhe  would  fuffer  him  to  take  pof- 
feffon  of  the  crown,  fhe  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his 
eldeft  filler  Cleopatra,  whom  he  paffionately  loved,  and 
to  take  Selena,  his  youngeft  filler,  for  whom  he  had  no 

inclination. 

•  A.  M.  3SS7.  Ant.  J.  C.  1 17.  Juftin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  4,  5.  Appian. 
in  Mithrid.  fub  finem  Sc  in  Syr.  p.  132.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  795.  Plin. 
i.  ii.  c.  67.  &  1.  vi.  c.  30.  Porphyr.  in  Grcec.  Euteb.  Scalig.  jWeplu 
Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  }8.  Diod.  in  ExcerpC  Valcf.  p.  385, 
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inclination.  Difpofitions  of  this  kind  promife  no  very 
pacific  reign. 

1  At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some 
authors  give  him  that  of  Philometor  ;  but  the  generality 
of  hillorians  diflinguifh  him  by  the  name  of  *  Lathyrus. 
However,  as  that  is  but  a  kind  of  nick-name,  nobody 
dared  to  give  it  him  in  his  own  time. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  pre¬ 
parations  tor  invading  Judaea,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out 
to  employ  him,  fomented  by  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,his 
brother  by  the  mother’s  fide.  He  was  the  fon  of  An¬ 
tiochus  Sidetes,  and  born  whilfl  Demetrius  was  prifoner 
amonglt  the  Parthians.  When  Demetrius  returned,  and 
repofiefied  himfelf  of  his  dominions  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes, his  mother, out  of  regard  to  his  fafety, 
had  fent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a  city  fituate  upon  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  in  MLyfia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated,  by  the 
care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,,  named  Craterus,  to  whom  fhe 
had  entruffed  him.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cy¬ 
zicenian.  Grypus,  to  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  was  for 
having  him  poifoned.  His  defign  was  difcovered,  and 
the  Cyzicenian  was  reduced  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
own  defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.. 

u  Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
pudiate,  finding  herlelf  at  her  own  difpofal,  married  the 
Cyzicenian.  She  brought  him  an  +  army  tor  her  dowry, 
to  affift  him  againfl;  his  competitor.  Their  forces  by  that 
means  being  very  near  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a 
battle,  in  which  the  Cyzicenian  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his  wife  for 

her. 

t  A.  M.  3890.  Ant.  J.  C.  114.  “A.  M.  3891.  Ant.  J.  C.  1  t 3 : 

*  Aadv^o;  fignifies  a  kind  of  pea,  called  in  Latin  cicer,  from  which 
came  the  furname  of  Cicero.  Lathyrus  muft  have  had  fome  very 
vifiblemark  of  this  fort  upon  his  face,  or  the  name  had  been.inconhftent. 

+  We  find  in  the  latter  editions  of  Jultin  the  following  words; 
ex ercitum  Grypi Jollictatum ,  •uelut  dotalem,  ad  maritum  deducit  ;  which 
lhows,  that  Cleopatra  having  fuccceded  in  corrupting  part  of  Grypus’s 
army,  carried  it  to  her  hufband.  Several  editions  read  Cypri  inftead  of 
Grypi ,  which  implies,  that  Cleopatra  had  an  army  in  Cyprus. 
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lier  fecurity  in  that  place,  and  went  himfelf  to  raife 
new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  army. 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  and 
took  it.  Tryphena,  his  wife,  was  very  earneft  with  him 
to  put  Cleopatra  his  prifoner  into  her  hands.  Though 
her  filler  by  father  and  mother,  fhe  was  fo  exceflively  en¬ 
raged  at  her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  given 
him  an  army  againft  them,  that  fhe  refolved  to  deprive 
her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fanfluary, 
which  was  held  inviolable  ;  Grypus  would  not  have  a 
complaifance  for  his  wife,  which  he  faw  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fatal  effefts  from  the  violence  of  her  rage. 
He  alledged  to  her  the  fanftity  of  the  afylum  where  her 
filler  had  taken  refuge  ;  and  reprefented,  that  her  death 
would  neither  be  of  ufe  to  them,  nor  of  prejudice  to  the 
Cyzicenian.  That  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars, 
wherein  his  anceltors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never 
been  known,  after  viflory,  that  any  cruelty  had  been  ex- 
erci fed  againft  the  women,  efpecially  fo  near  relations. 
That  Cleopatra  was  her  filler,  and  his  near  *  relation. 
That  therefore  he  defired  her  to  fpeak  no  more  of  her  to 
him,  becaufe  he  could  by  no  means  confent  to  her  being 
treated  with  any  feverities.  +  Tryphena,  far  from  giving 
into  his  reafon,  became  more  violent  by  conceiving  jea- 
loufy ;  and  imagining,  that  it  was  not  from  the  motive 
of  compaUion,  but  love,  that  her  hulband  took  the  part 
of  that  unfortunate  princefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  fhe  there¬ 
fore  fent  foldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear 
her  in  any  other  manner  from  the  alter,  than  by  cutting 
off  her  hands  with  which  Ihe  embraced  it.  Cleopatra 
expired,  uttering  a  thoufand  curfes  againft  the  parricides 
who  were  the  authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the 
god,  in  whofe  fight  fo  barbarous  a  cruelty  was  com¬ 
mitted,  to  avenge  her  upon  them. 

However,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother 
of  the  two  fillers,  did  not  feem  to  be  affe&ed  at  all,  with 

either 

*  Her  father  Phyfcon  was  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  Grypus’s  mother. 

+  Sed  quanto  Grypus  ubnult  tanto  furor  muliebri  pertinacia  accenditur , 
rata  non  miferleordiee  hat  verba-,  fed  amoris  ejfe.  Justin. 
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either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  crime  of  the  other.  Her 
heart,  which  was  folely  fufceptible  ot  ambition,  was  fo 
taken  up  with  the  defire  of  reigning,  that  fire  had  no 
other  thoughts  than  of  the  means  of  fupporting  herfelf  in 
Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  abfolute  authority  in  her  own 
hands  during  her  life.  To  ftrengthen  herfelf  the  better, 
fhe  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander  her 
youngeft  fon,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  the  alfiftance 
fhe  might  have  occafion  for,  in  cafe  Lathyrus  Ihould 
ever  difpute  the  authority  fhe  was  determined  to  keep. 

x  The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  unpunifhed.  The  Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  fecond  time, 
defeated  him  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  in¬ 
flicted  the  torments  her  cruelty  to  her  filter  had  well  de- 
ferved. 

y  Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  viftor. 
He  retired  to  Afpendus  in  Pamphylia,  which  occafioned 
his  being  fometimes  called  in  hiltory  the  Afpendian,  but 
returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  re-polfelfed  himfelf 
ot  it.  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire 
between  them.  The  Cyzicenian  had  Ccelofyria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Damafcus.  Gry  - 
pus  had  all  the  reft,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch. 
Both  gave  alike  into  luxury,  and  many  other  excefles. 

Whilft  the  two  brothers 2  were  exhaufting  their  forces 
againft  one  another,  or  indolently  dozed  after  the  peace 
in  luxurious  floth  and  eafe,  John  Hyrcanus  augmented 
his  wealth  and  power  ;  and  feeing  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  trom  them,  he  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Sa¬ 
maria.  He  fent  Ariftobulus  and  Antigonus,  two  of 
his  fons,  to  form  the  fiege  of  that  place.  The  Sa¬ 
maritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Cyzicenian,  king  of 
Damafcus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
The  two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  en- 
fued,  wherein  Antiachus  was  defeated,  and  purfued  as 
far  as  Scythopolis,  efcaping  with  great  difficulty. 

The 

x  A.  M.  3892.  Ant.  J.  C.  112.  y  A.  M.  3893.  Ant.  J.  C.  111, 
z  A.  M.  3894.  Ant.  J.  C.  no.  Jofeph,.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17—19, 
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a  The  two  brothers  after  this  vittory  returned  to  the 
fiege,  and  prefted  the  fiege  fo  vigoroufly,  that  it  was 
cbljged  a  fecond  time  to  fend  to  the  Cyzicenian,  to  folicit 
him  to  come  again  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops 
enough  to  undertake  the  raiding  of  the  fiege  ;  and  La- 
thyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated  with  upon  the  fame 
head,  who  granted  fix  thoufand  men.  contrary  to  the 
opinion  ot  C.eopatra  his  mother.  As  Chelcias  and 
Anar.ias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites,  both  mimfters 
and  generals,  the  fons  of  Onias,  who  built  the  temple 
of  Egypt,  thofe  two  minifters,  who  entirely  governed 
her,  influenced  her  in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out 
of  regard  for  them',  fhe  would  not  do  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  ot  the  Jews.  She  was  almoft  refolved  to  de- 
pofe  Lathyrus  fur  having  engaged  in  this  war  without 
her  content,  and  even  againft  her  will. 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cy¬ 
zicenian  joined  them  with  his.  He  was  atraid  to  attack 
the  army  that  formed  the  fiege,  and  contented  himfeii 
with  flying  parties  and  excurfions,  to  ravage  the  country 
by  way  of  diverfion,  and  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  raife  the 
fiege,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  at  home.  But  fee¬ 
ing  that  the  Jewifh  armv  did  not  move,  and  that  his  own 
was  much  diminifhed  by  the  defeat  of  fome  parties,  de- 
fertion,  and  other  accidents  ;  he  thought  it  improper  to 
expofe  his  perfon  by  continuing  in  the  held  with  an  army 
fo  much  weakened,  and  retired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the 
command  of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  beft  generals,  Calli- 
mander  and  Epicraies.  The  firft  was  killed  in  a  rafh 
enterprife,  in  which  his  whole  party  perifhed  with  him. 
Epicrates,  feeing  no  hopes  of  fuccefs,  had  no  farther 
thoughts  but  of  ferving  his  private  intereft  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  He 
treated  fecretlv  with  Hvrcanus;  and  for  a  fum  of  money 
put  Scythopoiis  into  his  hands,  with  ail  the  other  places 
which  the  Syrians  poflefled  in  the  country,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  his  duty,  honour,  and  reputation  ;  and  all  for  a 
fum  perhaps  inconfiderabie  enough. 

Samaria, 

*  A.  M.  3895.  Ant.  J.  C.  109. 
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Samaria,  deftitute  of  all  appearance  ot  relief,  was 
obliged,  after  having  fulfained  a  liege  tor  a  year,  to  fur- 
render  at  laftto  Hyrcanus,  who  immediately  ordered  it 
to  be  demolished.  The  walls  ot  the  city,  and  the  houfes 
of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  rafed  and  laid  level  with 
the  ground  ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt,  he  caufed 
large  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut  through  the  new  plain 
where  the  city  had  ttood  into  which  water  was  turned. 
It  was  not  re-etfablifhed  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who 
gave  the  new  city,  he  caufed  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the 
name  of  Sebaftos,b  in  honour  ot  Aguflus. 

Hyrcanus  faw  himfelf  at  that  time  mailer  of  all  Judaea, 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  became  thereby  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  princes 
of  his  times.  None  of  his  neighbours  dare  to  attack 
him  any  more,  and  he  palled  the  reft  of  his  days  in 
perfefl  tranquillity  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs. 

c  But  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  did  not  find 
the  fame  repofe  at  home.  The  Pharifees,  a  violent  and 
rebellious  fe£l,  gave  him  abundance  of  difficulties.  By 
an  affedled  profeffion  of  an  attachment  to  the  law,  and 
a  feverity  of  manners,  they  had  acquired  a  reputation 
which  gave  them  great  fway  amongft  the  people.  Hyr¬ 
canus  had  endeavoured,  by  all  forts  of  favours,  to  engage 
them  in  his  interefts.  Belides  having  been  educated 
amongft  them,  and  having  always  profeffed  their  fe£l,  he 
had  protefiled  and  ferved  them  upon  all  occafions ;  and  to 
make  them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  before  he 
had  invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  made  a  fpeech  to  them,  highly  capa¬ 
ble  of  affefling  rational  minds.  He  reprefented,  that  it 
had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew,  to  be 
juft  in  his  aftions  towards  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in 
regard  to  Goo,  that  might  be  agreeable  to  him,  according 
to  the  doflrine  taught  by  the  Pharifees:  that  he  con¬ 
jured  them  therefore,  if  they  faw  that  he  departed  in  any 
thing  from  the  great  end  he  propofed  to  himfelf  in  thole 

two 

ZtSa {-or,  in  Greek  fignifies  Auguftus. 
c  A.  M.  3899.  Ant.  J.  C.  105. 
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two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  their  inftruftions,  in 
order  to  his  amending  and  corre&ing  his  errors.  Such 
a  difpofition  is  highly  laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all 
men ;  but  it  ought  to  be  attended  with  prudence  and 
difcernment. 

The  whole  aflembly  applauded  this  difcourie,  and 
highly  praifed  him  for  it.  One  man  only,  named  Elea¬ 
zar,  of  a  turbulent  and  feditious  fpirit,  rofe  up,  and  fpoke 
to  him  to  this  effett :  “  Since  you  defire  that  the  truth 
“  fhould  be  told  you  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove 
“  yourfelfjuft,  renounce  the  high-priefthood,  and  content 
“  yourfelf  with  the  civil  government.”  Hyrcanus  was 
furprifed,  and  aflced  what  reafons  he  had  to  give  him  fuch 
counfel.  Eleazar  replied,  that  it  was  known,  from  the 
teftimony  of  ancient  perfons  worthy  of  belief,  that  his 
mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  as  the  fon  of  a  ftranger, 
he  was  incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.  If 
the  faft  had  been  true,  Eleazar  d  would  have  had  rea- 
fon  ;  for  the  law  was  exprefs  in  that  point :  but  it  was  a 
falfe  fuppofition,  and  a  mere  calumny ;  and  all  who 
were  preient  extremely  blamed  linn  for  advancing  it, 
and  exprefled  great  indignation  upon  that  account. 

This  adventure,  however,  occafioned  great  troubles. 
Hyrcanus  was  highly  incenfed  at  lo  infolent  an  attempt 
to  defame  his  mother,  and  call  in  queltion  the  purity  of 
his  birth,  and,  in  confequence,  liis  right  to  the  high- 
priefthood.  Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  zea¬ 
lous  Sadducee,  took  the  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to. 
incenfe  him  againft  the  whole  party,  and  to  bring  him 
over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerlul  feots  in  Judaea,  but  direftly  oppofite  to 
each  other  in  fentiments  and  interefts,  entirely  divided 
the  ftate  ;  that  of  the  Pharifees,  and  that  of  the  Saddu¬ 
cees.  The  ,rft  piquet1  themfelves  upon  an  exa£t  ob- 
fervance  of  the  law;  to  which  they  added  a  great  number 
of  traditions,  that  they  pretended  to  have  received  from 
their  ancefto  r,  and  to  which  they  much  more  ftridlly  ad¬ 
hered  than  to  -he  law  itfelf,  though  often  contrary  to  each 

other. 
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other.  They  acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and,  in  confequence,  another  life  after  this.  They  ai- 
fetted  an  outfide  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  aufterity,  which, 
acquired  them  great  confideration  with  the  people.  But 
under  that  impofitious  appearance  they  concealed  the 
greateft  vices  :  fordid  avarice  ;  infupportable  pride  ;  an 
infatiable  thirft  of  honours  and  diftinftions ;  a  violent  de¬ 
sire  of  ruling  alone ;  an  envy,  that  rofe  almoft  to  fury, 
again (1  all  merit  but  their  own ;  an  irreconcileable  hatred 
for  all  who  prefumed  to  contradift  them  ;  a  fpirit  of  re¬ 
venge  capable  of  the  mod  horrid  exceffes ;  and  what  was 
flill  their  more  diftinguilhing  charatteriftic,  and  outdid 
all  the  reft,  a  black  hypocrify,  which  always  wore  the 
mafk  of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejetted  the  Phanfai- 
cal  traditions  with  contempt,  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body,  and  admitted 
no  felicity,  but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life.  The  rich 
people,  nobility,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  that  is  to  fay,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews, 
in  which  the  affairs  of  ftate  and  religion  were  deter¬ 
mined,  were  of  the  latter  fe£t. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  into  his 
party,  inftnuated  to  him,  that  what  had  paffed  was  not  the 
mere  fuggeftion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  concerted  by  the 
whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only  been  the  tool ; 
and  that  to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to 
confult  them  upon  the  punifhment  which  the  calumniator 
deferved  ;  that  he  would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to  make 
the  experiment,  by  their  conduft  in  favour  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  that  they  were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyr¬ 
canus  followed  his  advice,  and  confulted  the  principal  off 
the  Pharifees  upon  the  punifhment  due  to  him,  who  had 
fo  grofsly  defamed  the  prince  and  high-prieft  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  expetting  that  they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him 
to  die.  But  their  anfwer  was,  that  calumny  was  not  a 
capital  crime  ;  and  that  all  the  punifhment  he  deferved, 
was  to  be  fcourged  and  imprifoned.  So  much  lenity  in 
fo  heinous  a  cafe,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jona¬ 
than  had  inftnuated ;  and  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 

the 
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the  whole  fed  of  the  Phan  fees,  hi  e  prohibited,  by  decree, 
the  obfervation  of  the  rules  founded  upontheirpretended 
tradition  ;  inflifted  penalties  upon  fueh  as  difobeyed  that 
ordinance  ;  and  abandoned  their  party  entirely,  to  throw 
himfelf  into  that  of  the  Sadducees  their  enemies. 

c  Hyrcanus  did  not  longfurvive  this  {form  :  he  died 
tbe  year  following,  after  having  been  high-pricft  and 
prince  oi  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  hiffory  oi  other  kingdoms,  I  fhall 
referve  the  greateft  part  of  what  regards  the  fucceifors  of 
Hyrcanus  for  the  article  in  which  I  iball  treat  the  hiftory 
of  the  Jews  feparately. 

We  have  (een  that  Ptolemy  Lathvrua  r  had  fent  an 
army  into  Paieftine  to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  theadv-ice 
of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her  oppofeion.  She 
earned  her  refentment  fo  high  upon  this  attempt,  and 
feme  others  of  a  like  nature,  againft  her  authority,  that' 
Pie  took  his  wife  Selena  from  him,  by  whom  he  bad 
two  Ions'*  and  obliged  him  to  quit  Egypt.  Her  me- 
thoa  to  do  this,  was  to  have  fome  ot  his  favourite  eu<* 
nuchs  wounded,  and  produced  in  an  affemblyof  tbepeo- 
pie  at  Alexandria.  She  caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that  be 
had  ufed  them  fo  barbaroufty  for  having  endeavoured,  to 
defend  her  againft  lus  violence,  and  enflamed  the  people 
fo  much  by  this  black  fiflion,  which  convinced  them 
that  be  defigned  to  kill  her,  that  they  immediately  rofe 
univerfally  againft  Lat’nyrus,  and  would  have  torn  him 
in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  efcaped  from  the  port  in  a  fhip, 
which  fet  fail  as  foon  as  he  had  got  on  board.  Cleopatra 
fent  foon  after  for  Alexander  her  youngeft  fon,  to  whom 
Ihe  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  him 
king  of  Egypt  in  his  brother’s  ftead,  whom  fhe  obliged 
to  content  himfelf  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which 
the  other  quitted. 

Alexander,  g  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the 
internal  affairs  of  Lis  kingdom  in  good  order,  marched 

againft 
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againft  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and  obliged 
them  to  {hut  themfelves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he 
befieged  them.  They  fent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus, 
who  went  thither  in  perfon.  But  the  befieged  changing 
their  fentiments,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  having  him 
for  their  mailer,  Lathyrus  drflembled  his  refentment  tor 
the  prefent.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was  apprifed  that  the 
latter  was  negociating  fecretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage 
her  to  join  him  with  all  her  forces  in  order  to  drive  him 
out  of  Paleftine.  Lathyrus  became  his  declared  enemy, 
and  refolved  to  do  him  all  the  hurt  he  could. 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  and  detached  one  of 
them  under  the  command  of  oneof  his  generals,  to  form 
the  fiege  of  Ptolemais,  with  which  place  he  had  reafon 
to  be  diflatisfied ;  and  with  the  other  marched  in  perfon 
againft  Alexander.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  had  fup- 
plied  Lathyrus  with  a  confiderable  number  of  troops.-  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  the  hanks 
of  the  Jordan.  Alexander  loft  thirty  thoufand  men, 
without  including  the  prifoners  taken  by  Lathyrus  after 
the  viffory. 

A  moft  cruel  and  horrid  aftion  is  related  of  Lathyrus 
upon  this  occafion.  The  fame  evening  he  gained  this 
battle,  in  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages,  he  found  them  full  of  women  and  children, 
and  caufed  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces, "and  put  into  cauldrons,  in 
order  to  their  being  drefied,  as  if  he  intended  to  make 
his  army  flip  upon  them.  His  defign  was  to  have  it 
believed,  that  his  troops  eat  human  fiefh,  to  fpread  the 
greater  terror  throughout  thecountry.  Could  one  believe 
fitch  a  barbarity  poffible,  or  that  any  man  fhould  ever 
conceive  fo  wild  a  thought  ?  Jofephus  reports  this 
fa£i  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  another  author. 

Lathyrus,  alter  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having 
any  enemy  in  the  field,  ravaged  and  laid  wade  all  the  fiat 
country.  Without  the  fuccours  brought  by  Cleopatra 

the 
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the  following  year  Alexander  had  been  undone,  for 
after  fo  confiderable  a  lofs  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
letrieve  his  affairs,  and  make  head  againfl  his  enemy, 

g  That  princefs  faw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made 
himfelf  maffer  of  Judea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone  her  ;  and 
that  it  was  necefiary  to  put  a  flop  to  hisprogrefs.  For 
that  purpofe  fhe  railed  an  army,  and  g.vethe  command 
of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  two  j  ews  of  whom  we 
have  fpoken  belore,  She  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  fame 
time,  to  tranfport  her  troops ;  and  embarking  with  them 
berfelf,  landed  in  Phoenicia  h.  She  carried  with  her 
a  great  fum  of  money,  and  her  richeiF  jewels.  For  their 
fecurity  in  cafe  of  accident,  fhe  chofe  the  i fie  of  Cos  for 
their  repofitory,  and  fent  thither  at  the  fame  time  her 
grandfon  Alexander,  the  fonof  him  who  reigned  jointly 
with  her.  When  Mithridates  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
that  ifland,  and  of  the  treafures  laid  up  there,  he  took 
that  young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  him  an  educa¬ 
tion  fuitable  tohis  birth.  Alexander  withdrew  by  (health 
from  Mithridates,  fome  time  after,  and  took  ref  uge  with 
Sylla,  who  received  him  well,  took  him  into  his  protec¬ 
tion,  carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length,  fet  him  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately 
raile  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till 
then.  He  retired  into  Coelofyria.  She  detached  Chel¬ 
cias  with  part  of  her  army  to  purfue  him,  and  with  the 
other,  commanded  by  Ananias,  lormed  the  fiege  of  Pto¬ 
lemais  herfelf.  Chelcias,  who  commanded  the  firfl  de¬ 
tachment,  having  been  killed  in  the  expedition,  his  death 
put  a  flop  to  every  thing.  Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  diforder  occafioned  by  that  lofs,  threw  himfelf 
with  all  his  forces  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  it 
without  defence  in  the  abfence  of  his  mother,  who  had 
carried  her  befl  troops  into  Phoenicia1.  He  was  mif- 
taken.  The  troops  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  made  head 

till 
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til!  the  arrival  of  thofe  Ihe  had  detached  to  re-inforce 
them  from  Phcenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  de- 
fign.  He  was  reduced  to  return  into  Paleftine,  and 
took,  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra  however  puflied  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais 
with  fo  much  vigour,  that  (he  at  laft  took  it.  As  foon 
as  flie  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a  vifit,  and 
brought  rich  prefents  with  him  to  recommend  him  to 
her  favour.  But  what  conduced  molt  to  his  fuccefs, 
was  her  hatred  for  her  fon  Lathyrus  ;  which  was  alone 
fufhcient  to  allure  him  of  a  good  reception. 

Some  perfons  of  Cleopatra’s  court  obferved  to  her, 
that  Ihe  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  herfelf 
miftrefs  of  Judaea,  and  ail  Alexander’s  dominions, 
by  feifing  his  perfon :  the\  even  prelfed  her  to  take  the 
advantage  of  it,  which  Ihe  would  have  done,  had  it 
not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  reprefented  to  her,  how 
bafe  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that 
manner,  engaged  with  her  in  the  fame  caufe ;  that  it 
would  be  a£fing  contrary  to  honour  and  faith,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  fociety ;  that  fuch  a  conduct  would 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  her  interelts,  and  would  draw 
upon  her  the  abhorrence  of  all  the  Jews  difperfed 
throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  fo  effeftually  ufed 
his  reafons  and  credit,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmoft 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  countryman  and  relation, 
that  Ihe  came  into  his  opinion,  and  renewed  her  al¬ 
liance  with  Alexander.  Of  what  value  to  princes  is 
a  wife  minifter,  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppofe 
their  unjuft  undertakings  with  vigour!  Alexander  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  at  length  fet  another 
good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  palfed  the  Jordan, 
and  formed  the  fiege  of  Gadara. 

k  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza, 
perceiving  that  his  efforts  would  be  ineffe&ual  againft 
Paleftine,  whilft  his  mother  fupported  it,  abandoned 
that  defign,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her 
fide,  retired  alfo  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  was  de¬ 
livered  from  them  both. 

Being 
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Being  *  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria, 
that  Lathyrus  had  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Damafcus 
with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the  aid  he 
expelled  trom  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  at¬ 
tempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt;  that 
queen,  to  make  a  diverfion,  gave  her  daughter  Selena, 
whom  flie  had  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus,  and  fent  him  at  the  fame  time,  a  confiderable 
number  of  troops,  and  great  fums  of  money,  to  put  him 
•into  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother  the  Cyzicenian  with 
vigour.  The  affair  fucceeded  as  fhe  had  intended.  The 
war  was  renewed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the 
Cyzicenian  had  fo  much  employment  upon  his  hands 
at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  affilf  La¬ 
thyrus,  who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  defign. 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  whom  the 
had  placed  upon  the  throne  in  conjun&ion  with  herfeli, 
{hocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  with  which  fhepurfued 
•his  brother  Lathyrus,  efpecially  in  depriving  him  of  his 
wife  togive  herto  his  enemy,  and  obferving  befidcs,  that 
the  greateft  crimes  coff  her  nothing,  when  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  her  ambition  was  concerned  ;  that  prince  did  not 
believe  himfelf  fafe  near  her,  and  chofe  to  abandon  the 
throne  and  retire;  preferring  a  quiet  life,  without  fear  in 
banifhment,  to  reigning  with  fo  wicked  and  cruel  a  mo¬ 
ther,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was 
not  without  abundant  folicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  return;  for  the  people  could  not  refolve  that  {lie  fhould 
reign  alone,  though  they  well  knew  that  fhe  gave 
her  fon  only  the  name  of  king;  that  from  the  death  of 
Phyfcon  fhe  had  always  engroffed  the  royal  authority  to 
herfelf ;  and  that  the  real  caufe  of  Lathyrus’s  difgrace, 
which  had  coff  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  his  having 
prefumed  to  all  in  one  inftance  without  her. 

1  The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year. 
He  was  affaffinated  by  Heracleon,  oneot  his  own  vaifals, 
after  having  reigned  twenty-feven  years.  He  left  five 
fons ;  Seleucus  the  eldeil  fucceeded  him  ;  the  tour  others 

were 
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’were  Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins ;  Demetrius  Eucliares, 
and  Antiochus  Dionyfius.  They  were  all  kings  in 
their  turns,  or  at  lead  pretended  to  the  crown.  . 

Ptolemy  Apion, 111  Ton  of  Phyfcon,  king  of  Egypt,  to 
whom  his  father  ly.d  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica, 
dying  without  iffue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  by 
will,  who,  in  Head  of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave 
the  cities  their  liberty,  which  foon  filled  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  tyrants  ;  becaufe  the  molt  powerful  perfons  of 
each  of  thole  fmall  ftates  were  for  making  themfelves 
fovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  palling  that  way  again  ft 
Mithridates,  remedied  thofe  diforders  in  fome  meafure; 
but  there  was  no  other  means  of  re-eflabhfhing  peace  and 
good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  into  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  done. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  feifed  Antioch,  n  after  the 
death  of  Grypus,  and  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
difpoflefs  Grypus’s  children  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  poftefTion  of  many  other  good 
cities,  maintained  himfelf  againlt  him,  and  found  mean.1 
to  fupport  his  right. 

Tigranes,  fon  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  0  whc 
had  been  kept  an  hoftage  by  the  Parthians  during  tin 
life  of  his  father,  was  releafed  at  his  death,  and  fet  upor 
the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  refign  certaii 
places  to  the  Parthians.  This  happened  twenty-fivi 
years  before  he  efpoufed  the  part  of  Mithridates  againfi 
the  Romans.  I  fhall  haveoccafion  hereafter  to  fpeak  0. 
this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 

The  Cyzicenianp,  who  law  that  Seleucus  ftrength- 
ened  himfelf  every  day  in  Syria,  fet  out  from  Antioch  to 
give  him  battle  ;  but  being  defeated,  lie  was  made  pri- 
f'oner,  and  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and 
faw  himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  ihe  whole  empire  of  Syria  ; 

but 
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but  could  not  keep  it  long.  Antiochus  Eufebes,  fon  of 
the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  efcape  from  Antioch,  when 
Seleucus  took  it,  and  went  to  Aradus*,  where  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  king.  q  From  thencehe  marched 
with  a  confiderable  army  againft  Seleucus,  obtained  a 
great  vidiory  over  him,  and  obliged  him  to  (hut  himfelf 
up  in  Mopfueftia  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
reft  to  the  mercy  of  the  viftor.  In  this  retirement  he  op- 
preffed  the  inhabitants  fo  much  by  the  impofition  of 
grofs  fubfidies  upon  them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied, 
inverted  the  houfe  where  he  refided,  and  fet  it  on  fire. 
Himfelf,  and  all  who  were  in  it,  perilhed  in  the  flames. 

r  Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin-fons  of  Grypus,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  marched 
at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raife  againft 
Mopfueftia.  They  took  and  demolifhed  the  city,  and 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  But  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  Eufebes  charged  them  near  the  Orontes,  and  de¬ 
feated  them.  Antiochus  was  drowned  in  endeavouring 
to  fwim  his  horfe  over  that  river.  Philip  made  a  fine 
retreat  with  a  confiderable  body  of  men,  which  foon  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  number,  as  enabled  him  to  keep  the 
field,  and  difpute  the  empire  with  Eufebes. 

The  latter,  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  upon  the  throne,  had 
married  Selena  the  widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic 
princefs,  upon  the  hufband’s  death,  had  found  means  to 
fecure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  poffeftion,  and  had 
provided  herfelf  with  good  troops.  Eufebes  married  her 
therefore  for  the  augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathyrus, 
from  whom  fhe  had  been  taken,  to  avenge  himfelf  for 
that  injury,  fent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares,  the 
fourth  fon  of  Grypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that  place, 
and  made  him  king  at  Damafcus,  Eufebes  and  Philip 
were  too  much  employed  againft  each  other  to  prevent 
that  blow.  For  though  Eufebes  had  well  retrieved  his 
affairs,  and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip 
however,  ftill  fupported  himfelf,  and  at  lalt  totally  de¬ 
feated 
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feated  Eufebes  in  a  great  battle,  that  he  was  reduced  to 
abandon  his  dominions,  and  take  refuge  amongft  the 
Parthians,  whofe  king  at  that  time  was  Mithridates  II. 
furnamed  the  Great.  The  empire  of  Syria  by  this 
means  became  divided  between  Philip  and  Demetrius. 
Two  years  after,  Eufebes,  aflifted  by  the  Parthians,  re- 
turned  into  Syria,  re-poffeffed  himfelf  of  part  of  what 
he  had  before,  and  involved  Philip  in  new  difficulties. 
Another  competitor  fell  alfo  upon  his  hands,  almoft  at 
the  fame  time :  this  was  Antiochus  Dionyfius,  his 
brother,  the  fifth  fon  of  Grypus.  He  feifed  the  city 
of  Damafcus,  made  himfelf  king  of  Ccelofyria,  and 
fupported  himfelf  in  it  for  three  years. 

Affairs  5  were  neither  more  quiet,  nor  crimes  and 
perfidy  more  rare  in  Egypt,  than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra, 
not  being  able  to  fuflFer  a  companion  in  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority,  nor^to  admit  her  fon  Alexander  to  fhare  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  throne  with  her,  refolved  to  rid  herfelf  of 
him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future.  That  prince, 
who  was  apprifed  of  her  defign,  prevented  her,  and 
put  her  to  death.  She  was  a  monfler  of  a  woman,  who 
had  fpared  neither  mother,  fons,  nor  daughters,  and  had 
facrificed  every  thing  to  the  ambitious  dcfire  of  reigning. 
She  waspunifhed  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  but  by 
a  crime  equal  to  her  own. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  reader,  as  well  as  myfelf,  is 
{truck  with  horror  at  the  fight  of  fo  dreadful  a  fcene  as 
our  hiftory  has  for  fome  time  exhibited.  It  furnifhes  us 
no  where  with  fuch  frequent  and  fudden  revolutions, 
nor  with  examples  of  fo  many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed, 
and  murthered  bv  their  neareft  relations,  their  brothers, 
fons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  confidents ;  who  all  in 
cold  blood,with  premeditated  defign,  reflection,  and  con¬ 
certed  policy,  employ  the  moft  odious  and  moft  inhuman 
means  to  tliofe  effeCts.  Never  was  the  anger  of  heaven 
more  diftinguifhed,  or  more  dreadful  than  upon  thefe 
princes  and  people.  We  fee  here  a  fad  complication  of 
Vol.  IX.  M  the 

*  A.M.  3915.  Ant.  J-  C.  89.  Juftin.'l.  xxxix.  c.4.  Paufaa.  in  Attic. 
p.13.  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  550. 
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the  blacked  and  mod  deteftable  crimes,  perfidy, impodure 
of  heirs,  divorces,  poifonmg,  inced.  Princes  on  a  iudden 
become  monders,  difputing  treachery  and  wickednefs 
with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  dif- 
appearingas  foon;  reigning  only  to  fatiate  their  pafiions, 
and  to  render  their  people  unhappy.  Such  a  flotation 
of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  date  are  in 
confufion,  all  laws  defpifed,  judice  abolifhed,  all  crimes 
fee ure  of  impunity,  denotes  approaching  ruin,  and 
feems  to  call  for  it  in  the  louded  manner. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander 
had  caufed  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime 
made  the  parricide  fo  odious  to  his  fubjeds  that  they 
could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him, 
and  called  in  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  in  which  he  fupported  himfelf  to  his  death. 
Alexander  having  got  fome  drips  together,  endeavoured 
to  return  into  Egygt  the  year  following,  but  without 
fuccefs.  He  periihed  foon  after  in  a  new  expedition 
which  he  undertook. 

The  Syrians  *  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in 
their  couutry  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Seleucus  for 
the  fovereignty,  and  notbeingable  to  fuffer  any  longer  the 
ravages,  murders,  and  other  calamities,  to  which  they 
were  perpetually  expofed,  refolved  at  laftto  exclude  them 
all,  and  to  fubmit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver 
them  from  the  many  evils  thofe  divihons  occafioned,  and 
reftore  the  tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some  had 
thoughtsof  Mithridatesking of  Pontus;  others  of  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  But  the  former  was  aftually  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the  other  had  always  been 
the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  determined  upon 
elettingTim-anes  king  of  Armenia,  and  fent  ambatladors 
to  acquaint  him  with  their  refolution,  and  the  choice  they 
had  made  of  him.  He  agreed  to  it,  came  to  Syria  and 
took  poflefiion  of  the  crown,  which  be  wore  eighteen 
years.  He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  toge- 

,  ,  .  M.  mm.  Ant.  J.  C.  83.  Juftin.  1.  xl.  c.  I.  &  3.  Appian.  in 
Syr.  p.  118.  Jvteph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  34. 
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ther  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates,  whom  he  did  not 
recall  from  that  office,  till  he  had  occafion  for  him 
againfl  the  Romans. 

Eufebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his 
fubje&s  and  Tigranes,  took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he 
palled  the  reft  ot  his  days  in  concealment  and  oblcurity. 
As  to  Philip,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  in  fome  aftion  aga.nft 
Tigranes.  Selena,  the  wife  of  Eufebes,  retained  Ptole- 
mais,  with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  Coelofyria,  and  * 
reigned  there  many  years  after,  which  enabled  her  to 
give  her  two  fons  an  education  worthy  of  their  birth. 
1  he  eldeft  was  called  Antiochus  Afiaticus,  and  the 
youngeft  Seleucus  Cybiofaftes.  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  them  in  the  fequel. 

Some  time  *  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  re¬ 
placed  upon  thethrone  of  Egypt,  a  confiderable  rebel  lion 
broke  out  in  the  Upper  Jtt,gypt.  T.  he  rebels,  being  over¬ 
thrown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  the  city  of  Thebes,  where  they  defended  themfelves 
with  incredible  obftinacy.  It  was  at  length  taken  after  a 
liege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus  ufed  it  with  fo  much  ri¬ 
gour,  that  from  being  the  greateft  and  richeft  city  till 
then  in  Egypt,  it  was  almoft  reduced  to  nothing. 

7  Lathyrus  did  not  l.ong  furvive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To 
compute  from  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty- 
fix  years;  eleven  jointly  with  his  mother  in  Egypt,  eigh¬ 
teen  inCyprus, and  feven  alone  in  Egypt  after  Ins  mother’s 
death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  fucceeded  him,  who  w'as 
his  only  legitimate  iffue.  Her  proper  name  was  Bere¬ 
nice;  but  by  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  thathoufe,  all  the 
fons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleopatra. 

Sylla  \  at  that  time  perpetual  diftator  of  Rome,  fent 
Alexander  to  take  poffelTion  of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after 
the  death  ot  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  the  neareft  heir  male 
of  the  defuiift.  He  was  the  fon  of  that  Alexander  who 


«  Ctc.  m/er  n.  61.  Appian,  mSyr.  p.  T33.  Strab.  1.  xviii.  p.  iq6 
*  Pau£an.  m  Amc.  p.  13.  y  A.  M.  3923-  Ant.  J.  C.  8,.  2  Apoiaxu 
deBel,  Civ.  p.  414,  Porphyr.  in  Graec.  Scai.  p.  60. 
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had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  had  already  fet  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  fhe 
had  been  fix  months  in  poffeflion  of  it  when  Alexander 
arrived.  To  accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to 
draw  Sylla, the  mafter  of  Rome,  and,  in  confequence,  dif- 
penfer  of  law  to  the  u»niverfe,  upon  their  hands,  it  was 
agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and  he  fhould  marry,  and  reign 
jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of 
her  for  a  wife,  or  would  have  no  affociate  in  the  throne, 
caufed  her  to  be  put  to  death  nineteen  days  after  their 
marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Mnrther  and 
parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  thofe 
times,  and  might  be  faid  to  have  grown  into  fafhion 
among  princes  and  princeffes. 

Some  time  a  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  died, 
having  firft:  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  coun¬ 
try  by  that  means  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  alfo  the  fame  year.  The  Ro¬ 
mans.  inftead  of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themfelves, 
had  granted  it  liberty.  Twenty  years  had  paffed  fince, 
during  which  term,  fedition  and  tyranny  had  occafioned 
infinite  calamities.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  long  fettled  there,  and  compofed  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  contributed  very  much  to  thofe  diforders.  The 
Romans,  to  put  a  flop  to  them,  were  obliged  to  accept 
Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
laft  king’s  will,  and  to  reduce  it  into  a  Roman  province. 

a  A.  M  j928.  Ant.  J.  C.  76.  Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  218.  De 
Bel.  Civil,  l.i.  p.420.  Liv.  Epift.  l.lxx,  Sc  xciii.  Plut.  in  Lucul. 
p.  492. 
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Sect.  VII.  Selena,  fjler  of  Lathy rus  conceives  hopes 
of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  fie fends  two  of  her  Jons  to 
Rome  for  that  purpofe.  The  el  fief,  called  Antiochus, 
on  his  return  goes  to  Sicily,  Verres  prater  of  that 
fund,  takes  from  him.  a  golden  fconce,  dfgned  for 
the  Capitol.  Antiochus ,  fur  named  Afiaticus ,  after  hav¬ 
ing  reigned  four  years  over  part. of  Syria,  is  difpojfejfed 
of  his  dominions  by  Pompey,  who  reduces  Syria 
into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Troubles  in 
Judaa  and  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians  expel  Alexander 
their  king,  and.  Jet  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  in. 
his  fead.  Alexander,  at  his  death,  makes  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  In  con  fequence,  fame  years  after,  they 
ordered  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes, 
to  be  depofed,  confijcate  his  fortunes,  and  Jcije  that 
If  and.  The  celebrated.  Cato  is  '  charged  with  this 
comniijfon. 

b  COME  *  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt, 
occafioned  by  the  difguft  taken  againft  Alexander, 
made  Selena,  the  filter -of  Lathyrus,  conceive  thoughts  of 
pretending  to  the  crown.  She  lent  her  two  Tons,  Antio¬ 
chus  Afiaticus  and  Se!eucus,whom  lhe  had  by  Antiochus 
Eufebes,  to  dome,  to  folicit  the  fenate  in  her  behalf. 
The  important  affairs  which  employed  Rome,  at  that 
time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the 
motives  of  policy,  from  which  die  had  always  oppofed 
the  kings  who  were  tor  joining  the  forces,  of  Egypt  with 
thofe  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princes  from  obtaining 
what  they  demanded.  After  a  refiaence  of  two  year's  in 
Rome  and  ineffebfual  felicitations,  they  fet  out  .upon 
their  return  into  their  own  kingdom. 

The 

b  A.  M.  3931.  Ant.  J.  C.  73.  Cic.  vi-.  in  Ver.  Orat.  n.  61 — 67. 

*  Pages  Sjrlce,  reges  Antiochi  filios  pi  ter os,  ftUis  Romae  nujjer  fuiffe  : 
qui  v  entrant  non  propter  Syriai'regn-u m\  nam  id  ji.vfcontrePuPrJjd  cbLj'nebart, 
ut  a  pare  &  a  major!  bus  acceper-a  nr  •  feci  regnum  /Egypt  i  ad  je  CjT  St  fan  am 
matron  fuam  per  tine  re  arbitrabantrr .  Hi,  pj/hfiltihl  tonporibi's  fopidi 
Romani  excli/Jt ,  per fenatum  age  re  quae  voluerunt  non  potuerunt,  in  Syr  i  am 
in  regnum  pair ium  profcEli  funt. 
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The  eldeft*,  called  Antiochus  refolved  to  pafs  by  the 
way  of  Sicily.  He  experienced  an  infult  there,  which  is 
hardly  credible,  and  Ihows  how  much  Rome  was  cor¬ 
rupted  in  thetimes  we  fpeak  of,  to  whatexcefstheavarice 
of  the  magiftrates,  fent  into  the  provinces,  rofe,  and 
what  horrid  rapine  they  committed  with  impunity,  in 
the  fight  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  world. 

Ver  res  +  was  at  that  time  praetor  in  Sicily.  As  foon 
as  he  heard  that  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Syracufe,  as  he 
had  reafon  to  believe,  and  had  been  told,  that  that 
prince  had  abundance  of  rare  and  precious  things  with 
him,  hejudgedhis  arrivalakind  ot  rich  inheritance  fallen 
to  him.  He  began  by  fending  Antiochus  prefents  con- 
fiderable  enough,  confiding  in  provifions  ot  wine,  oil, 
and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  flipper.  The  hall 
.was  magnificently  adorned.  The  tables  fet  off  with  all 
his  veffe's  of  the  mod  excellent  workmanfhip,  of 
which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feaft  was  fumptuous 
and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  fhouldbe 
wanting  to  make  it  fo.  In  a  word,  the  king  withdrew, 
well  convinced  of  the  praetor’s  magnificence,  and  ftill 
better  fatisfied  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had 
given  him. 

He  |  invitesVerres  to  fupper  in  his  turn  ;  expofes  all 
his  riches,  multitudes  of  filver  vetfels,  and  not  few  cups 

of 

*  Eorum  alter,  qui  Antiochus  vocatur,  iter  per  Sicilian!  facer i  voluit. 

t  Iraque  ijio  (Verre)  pfeetare  •venit  Syracufas.  Hie  Hems  hcereditatem 
f.bi  venijje  arbitratus  eft ,  quod  in  ejus  regnum  ac  tnanus  veneratis,  quen 
ijh  S’  audierat  multa  fecum  praeclara  habere,  S  fufpicabatur .  Mittit  hotni/ti 
munera  fatis  larga  :  here  ad  ufum  domejlicum,  vini ,  olei ,  quod  vifim  erat, 
etiam  trilici  quod  fatis  ej/et.  Deinde  ipfum  regem  ad  coenam  invitat .  Ex. 
arnat.  ample  magnifique  triclinium.  Exponit  ea,  quibus  abundabat , 

celurima  ac pulcherrima,  uafa  argentca. - Omnibus  curat  rebus  injh  ubium 

S’  f  aratum  ut  Jit  convivium.  Quid  multa  f  Rex  ita  difcejfit ,  ut  S’  ijium 
copiofe  ornatum,  S  fe  honorifice  acceptum  arbitraretur. 

|  Vocal  ad  caenam  deinde  ipfe  preetorem.  Exponit  fuas  copias  omnes : 
■muttum  argentum,  non  pauca  etiam  pocula  ex  aura,  quae  ut  moseji  regius, 
fef  maxime  in  Syria,  gemmis  erant  dijlin&a,  clariffimis.  Ei  at  etiam  aas 
■vinarium  ex  una  gemma  pergrandi. — Ijie  uhumquodque  uat  in  mantis 
fumert,  laudare,  mtrari.  Rex  gaudeve  proctori  populi  Romani  fatis 
jucundum  &  gratum  illud  effe  convivium. 
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of  gold  fet  with  jewels,  after  the  cufioin  of  kings,  and 
efpecially  tliofe  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  reff  a 
very  large  veife'i  for  wine,  made  out  of  one  precious 
ffone.  Verres  takes  each  of  ihefe  veffels  into  his  hand 
one  after  the  other,  praifes  and  admires  them,  the  king 
rejoices  that  the  praetor  of  the  Roman  people  is  fo  well 
pleafed  with  his  entertainment. 

From  *  thenceforth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  how  to  rifle  Antioclius,  and  fend  him  away  fleeced 
and  plundered  of  all  his  rich  effects.  Fie  fent  to  defire 
that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finelt  of  the  veffels  he  had 
feen  at  his  houfe,  under  pretence  of  fhowing  them  to  his 
workmen.  The  prince,  who  did  not  know  Verres,  com¬ 
plied  without  difficulty  or  fufpicion.  The  praetor  fent 
again,  to  defire  that  he  would  lend  him  the  veffel  made  of 
a  Angle  precious  ffone,  that  he  might  confider  them  more 
exactly,  as  he  faid.  The  king  fent  him  that  alfo. 

But  to  crown  all,  +  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we 
fpeak,  had  carried  a  branch- ffronce-^wtth  them  to  Rome, 
of  Angular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  precious  ffones  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquifite  workmanfhip. 
With  this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had 
been  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
and  was  then  rebuilding.  But  that  edifice  not  being  " 
finifhed,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind  them,  nor  fuffer 
any  body  to  have  a  fight  of  it ;  in  order  that  when  it 

fhould 

*  Toft  a  quam  inde  dfcejfum  eft,  cogitate  ifie  nihil  aliud,  quod  ipfa 
res  declaravit,  nifi  quemadmodtvn  regem  ex  pro  vincia  fpoliatum  expila- 
tumque  diinitteret.  Mittit  rogatum  "oafa  ea,  qua  pulcberrima  apud  ilium 
I'iderat :  ait  fe  Juis  ccelatoribus  velle  ojiendere.  Rex,  qui  iji urn  non  nofjet , 
Jme  ulla  fufpicione  libcntijfime  dedit.  Mittit  etiam  trullam  getnmearn 
rogatum :  -velle  fe  earn  diligentius  conftderare .  Ea  quoque  mittitur. 

t  Nunc  reliquum ,  judices,  attendite - Candelabrum  e  gemmis  cht- 

rifjimis  op  ere  mirabili  perfefium,  reges  hi ,  quos  dico,  Roman',  cum  attuliffent, 
ut  in  Capilolio  ponerenl :  quod  nondum  etiam  perfeblum  templum  offcnderant, 
neque  ponere,  neque  -vulgb  ojtendere  ac  proferre  voluerunt ;  ut,  &  magni- 
ficentius,  -videretur,  cum  fuo  tempore  in  fella  Jru'n  Opt.  Max.  poneretur 
el  clarius,  cum  pulchritude  ejus  recent  ad  oculos  hominum  atqite  inlegra 
peri’eniret .  Statuerunt  id  fecum  in  Syr i am  reportare,  ut,  cum  audijjerj 
Jimulacrum  Jo-vis  Opt.  Max.  dedicalum  legalos  mitlerent,  qui  cum  cater  is 
rebus  illud  quoque  eximium  atque  pulcherrimum  donum  in  Capitolium 
ajferrent. 
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fhould  appear  at  a  proper  time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  furprife  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the 
rdiarm  of  novelty  give  new  fplendor  to  the  prefent. 
They  therefore  chofe  to  carry  it  back  into  Syria,  re- 
lolving  to  fend  ambafladors  to  offer  this  rare  and  mag¬ 
nificent  gif  t,  amongft  many  others,  tothegod,  when  they 
fhould  know  that  his  fcatue  was  fet  up  in  the  temple. 

*  Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  fome  means  or 
other ;  for  the  prince  had  taken  care  to  keep  the  fconce 
concealed;  not  that  he  feared  or  fufpefteri  any  thing, 
but  that  few  people  might  fee  it  before  expofed  to  the 
public  view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded  it 
of  the  king,  and  earneftly  begged  him  to  fend  it  him, 
exprefling  a  great  defire  to  examine  it,  and  promifingio 
let  nobody  elfe  fee  if.  The  young  prince,  with  the 
candor  and  fimplicity  of  whofe  youth  the  noble  fenti- 
ments  of  his  birth  were  united,  was  far  from  fufpefling 
any  bad  defign.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  carry  the 
fconce  fecretly  to  Verres,  well  coveredfrom  fight;  which 
was  clone  accordingly.  As  foon  as  the  wrappers  were 
taken  off,  and  the  praetor  beheld  it,  he  cried  out,  this  is  a 
prefent  worthy  of  a  piince  ;  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria  ; 
worthy  of  the  Capitol.  For  it  wasamazingly  fpfendid 
from  the  quantity  of  fine  jewels  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmanfhip,  in  which 
art  feemed  to  vie  with  the  materials ;  and  at  the  fame 

time 

*  Pcrvenit  res  ad  ijliits  a/, res  nefcio  qnomodo.  Nam  rex  id  celatum 
•v olaer at :  non  quo  quidqicam  metueret  aut  fufpicaretur ,  fed  ut  tie- multi  illud 
ante  percipereni  oculis,  quant  populus  Romanies .  Ifieperip  a  rege,  &  cum 
fluritnus  verbis  rogat,  uii  ad  fe  mi  Hat :  cupere  ft  dicit  infpicere ,  nequt  fe 
aliis  i/idtndi  pofeji&tern  ejj'e  fa durum.  Aniio'chus,  qui  animo  do  piter Hi 
effet  id  legio,  nihil  de  ijtius  improhitate  Jufficatus  eji.  Impend  fuis,  ut 
id  in  prtetdrhtm  involutum  quant  (.ecu  if  nee  deferrent .  Qjto  pojieaquam 
alt  wit  runt,  indmliicrifque  rejeBis,  covjlituet  unt ,  ijle  elamart cceplt,  dignam 
rent  efe  regno  Syrice,  dignam  regio  muncre,  dign.tm  Capitalist.  Etenim  erat 
to  fpiendore,  qui  ex  clarifhnis  id  plurimis  gtmmis  ejfe  debebat :  eai/ane- 
tule  r.perunt  ut  ars  certare  videreiur  cum  copia  ;  e.i  magnitudine,  ut  intelligi 
pejftt,  non  ad  hominum  afparatum,  fed  ad  ampiijfimi  tempi i  ornamtntum, 
ejfi  fuel  urn.  Quod  cum  fatis  jam  fcrfpixiJJ'e  videretuc,  tolete  incipiunt  ut 
rtjfrrcni.  IJic  ait  je -utile  illitd ctiam  alque  etiam  confderare :  nequaqttam 
fe  eft  fattest  urn-.  Jii'bet  Hitts  dfeedere ,  id  candelabrum  rtlinqucrt .  Sic 
illi  turn  inanes  ad  A/itiochiun  re-uertuntur . 
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time  of  fo  large  a  fize  that  it  was  eafy  to  diftinguifh,  il 
was  not  intended  to  be  ufed  in  the  palaces  of  men.  but 
to  adorn  a  vaft  and  fuperb  temple.  The  officers  of 
Antiochus  having  given  the  praetor  full  time  to  confider 
it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back,-  but  were  told  by  him, 
that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leifure,  and  that 
his  curiofity  was  not  yet  fufficiently  gratified.  He  then 
bade  them  go  home,  and  leave  the  fconce  with  him. 
They  accordingly  returned  without  it. 

The  *  king  was  not  alarmed  at  firft,  and  had  no  fuf- 
picion  :  One  day,  two  days,  feveral  days  paffed,  and  the 
fconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  therefore 
fent  to  demand  it  of  the  praetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the 
next  day;  but  it  was  not  returned  then.  At  length  he 
applied  in  perfon  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  reftore  it. 
Who  would  believe  it?  That  very  fconce,  which  he 
knew  from  the  prince  himfelf  was  to  be  fet  up  in  the 
Capitol,  and  defigned  for  the  great  Jupiter,  and  the 
Roman  people,  Verres  earneftly  intreated  the  prince  to 
give  him.  Antiochus  excufing  himfelf,  both  from  the 
vow  he  had  made  to  confecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and  the 
judgment  which  the  many  nations  that  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  workmanfhip  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom 
it  was  defigned,  would  pafs  upon  fuch  an  aftion  :  the 
praetor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  fharpeft  terms;  but 
when  he  faw  his  menaces  had  no  more  effeft  than  his 
intreaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province 
before  night,  and  alledged  for  his  reafon,  that  Jie  had 

M  5  received 

*  Rex  prime  nihil  mettuere,  nihil  fufpicari.  Dies  units,  alter,  pluses  • 
nonreferri.  Turn  mi  Hit  rex  ad  ijlum,  Jt  fibi  videatur,  utreddat.  Jubet 
ijle  pojterius  ad  fe  reverti,  Mirum  HU  vidpri.  Met  tit  iterum  :  non  red - 
ditur.  Ipfe  hominem  appellat :  rogat  ut  reddat.  Os  hominis  inftgnemque 
impudentiam  cognofcite.  Quod  fciret,  quodque  ex  ipfo  rege  audijfet,  'in 
C a  pit  olio  ejfe  ponendum  ;  quod  Jsvi  Obi.  Max.  quod  populo  Rom.  fer-vari 
•videret,  iu  fibi  ut  donaret,  rngare  3  -vebementer  pelere  ccepit.  Cum  ille  fe 
religione  Jovis  Capitolini  &  hominum  exiftimatione  impediri  diceret,  quod 
mult  re  r.ationts  tejles  effe.nt  illius  opens  ac  munerit :  ijle  homini  m'mari  ccernme 
ccepit.  Ubi  videt  earn  mbilo  magis  minis  quam  precibus  permoveri,  repente  homi. 
mm  de  provincia  jubet  ante  nod  cm  dtfcedere.  Ait  fe  comperfe,  ex  ejus  rc?no 
piratas  in  Siciliam  ejfe  venturis, 
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received  advice  from  good  hands,  that  pirates  of  Syria 
were  about  to  land  in  Sicily. 

The  *  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice, 
in  a  numerous  alFembly  of  the  Syracufans,  calling  the 
gods  and  men  to  witnefs,  that  Verres  had  taken  from 
him  a  fconce  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  Hones, 
which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  a 
monument  in  that  auguft  temple  of  his  alliance  and  amity . 
with  the  Roman  people.  That  he  was  not  concerned, 
and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  veffels  of  gold  and 
jewels  which  V erres  had  got  from  him  ;  but  that  to  fee 
that  fconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfor¬ 
tune  and  an  affront,  that  made  him  inconfolable.  That 
though  by  his  own,  and  the  intention  of  his  brother, 
that  fconce  was  already  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  however, 
he  offered,  prefented,  dedicated,  and  confecrated  it  again 
to  that  god,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
heard  him,  and  called  Jupiter  to  witnefs  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions. 

'  Antiochus  Afiaticus,  being  returned  into  Afia,  foon 
after  afcended  the  throne  ;  he  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country  for  the  fpace  of  four  years.  Pornpey  deprived 
him  ot  his  kingdom,  during  the  war  againlt  Mithri- 
dates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.' 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and 
how  odious  ought  the  name  of  Roman  to  be  to  them 
when  they  heard  it  told,  that  in  a  Roman  province,  a 
king  had  been  fo  grofsly  injured  by  the  praetor  himfelf, 

a  guelt 

c  A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  65. 

*  Rex  maximi 1  cenventu  Syracufs,  in  foro,  fens,  deos  homincfque  conteflans, 
clamarc  ccepir,  candelabrum  faBurn  e  gemmis,  quod  w  Capito/ium  mJJurus  efet, 
quod  in  templo  clar'ifimo,  populo  Rom.  monumentum  fua  f  eietutis  amkitierque  ejfc 
vtlmffet,  id  fib'  C.  Verrcm  ahfulife.  De  cceteiis  qperibus  ex  auro  £f  gemmis, 
qua  fua  penes  ilium  font,  fe  non  labor  are :  hoc  fbi  eripi  mijerum  efe  &  ind.gnum. 
Id  elji  amen  jam ,  menre  S’  cogitatione  face  fratnjque  fui,  conjecratum  efet  : 
turner,  'urn  fe  in  Mo  ermventu  civ'utm  Runtanorum  dure,  donare,  dicare,  corfecrare , 
fovi  Opt.  Max.  tefemque  ipjun  'Jovcm  fee  folunlalis  etc  religion:  s  adbiberc. 
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a  gueft  plundered,  an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman 
people  driven  away  with  the  higheft  indignity  and  vio¬ 
lence  !  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  in  tins 
place,  was  not  peculiar  to  him;  it  was  the  crime  of 
almoft  all  the  magiftrates  fent  by  Rome  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  a  crime  which  the  fenate  and  people  feemed  to 
approve,  and  of  which  they  made  themfelves  equally 
guilty  by  their  weak  and  abjeCt  connivance.  “  We  * 
“  have  feen  for  feveral  years  (fays  the  fame  Cicero,  in 
“  another  ot  his  Orations  againft  Verres)  and  have  fuf- 
“  lered  in  filence,  the  wealth  of  all  nations  to  be  trans- 
“  ferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  perfons. 
“  Athens,  Pergamus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chio,  Samos, 
“  in  fine,  all  Afia,  Achaia,  Greece,  Sicily,  are  now  in- 
“  clofed  in  fome  of  the  country  houfes  of  thofe  rich 
“  and  unjuft  men  of  rapine,  whilft  money  is  univerfally 
“  a  prodigious  rarity  every  where  elfe.  And  we  have 
“  juft  reafon  to  believe,  that  ourfelves  connive  in  all 
“  thefe  crying  and  terrible  diforders,  as  thofe  who  com- 
“  mit,  take  no  manner  of  pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to 
“  hide  their  thefts  and  depredations  from  the  eyes  and 
“  knowledge  of  the  public.” 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  fpeak  of,  which 
foon  occafioned  its  ruin,  and  the  lofs  of  its  liberty.  And, 
in  my  opinion,  to  confider  in  this  manner  the  failings 
and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  ftate,  to  examine  their  caufes 
and  effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men’s  moll  fecret  retire¬ 
ments,  to  ufe  that  expreflion,  to  ftudy  clofely  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  difpofitions  of  thofe  who  govern,  is  a  much 
more  important  part  of  hiftory,  than  that  which  only 
treats  of  lieges,  battles,  and  conquefts  :  to  which  how¬ 
ever  wer muft  return. 

The 

*  Paiimur  multos  jam  annos  Jjlemus,  cum  •videamus  ad  fauces  bomir.es 
Cmties  omnium  nationum  pecunias  permenife.  S^uod  eo  magis  fare  aequo  a  rime 
atque  concedere  videmur,  quia  nemo  ijiorum  dij/imu/ai,  ren-b  Iaborar ,  ut  cbf.  ura 

fua  cupiditas  fjje  •vidcatur, - Ub*  pccunias  exterarum  naiior.um  e(Je  arbitran.ini, 

quibus  nunc  omnes  tgent,  cum  Aihenas,  Pergamum,  Cyzicum,  Mde'um,  Cbium, 
Sim.nn,  toram  demque  Afum,  A.boium,  Graciam,  Sieiliam,  jam  in  pauc'a 
vii.'ii  inebjas  ejje  vidcaui .  Cic.  in  Ver.  nit.  de  Suppl.  n.  125,  126 
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The  reign  of  Alexander  Janriseus  in  Judaea  had  always 
been  involved  in  troubles  and  {editions,  occafioned  by 
the  powerful  fadlion  of  the  Pharifees,  that  continually 
oppofed  him,  becaufe  he  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  rid  by  them.  His  death  d  did  not 
put  an  end  to  thofe  diforders.  Alexandra,  his  wife,  was 
appointed  fupreme  adminiftratrix  of  the  nation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  laft  will.  She  caufed  her  eldeft  Ton 
Hyrcanus  to  be  acknowledged  high-prieft.  The  Pha- 
rifees  continually  perfjffed  in  perfecuting  thofe  who  had 
been  their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That  princefs,  at 
her  death,  had  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  foie  heir,  but 
Ariftobulus,  his  younger  brother,  had  the  ftrongefl 
party,  and  took  his  place. 

Nothing  c  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to 
be  feen  on  all  hides.  In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians,  weary 
of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and  expelled  him, 
and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  baftard  of 
Lathyrus,  who  never  had  a  legitimate  fon.  He  was  fur- 
named  Auletes,  that  is  to  fay,  “  the  player  upon  the 
flute,”  becaufe  he  valued  himfelf  fo  much  upon  play¬ 
ing  well  upon  that  inftrument,  that  he  difputedthe  prize 
of  it  in  the  public  games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out 
in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  him  ;  Pompey  would 
not  interfere  in  his  affairs,  becaufe  they  were  foreign  to 
his  commiflion.  That  prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait 
there  a  more  favourable  conjunfture. 

But  none  offered,  and  he  died  there  fome  time  after. 
Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  The  fucceffion  was  important, 
and  included  all  the  dominions  Alexander  had  poflefTed, 
and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right,  of  which 
the  violence  he  had  fu Rained  could  not  deprive  him.  The 
affair  was  taken  into  confideration  by  the  fenate.  Some  f 

were 

A.  M.  3925.  Ant.  J.  C.  79.  Juftin.  Antiquit.  1.  xiii.  c.  23,  24. 
tc  de  Bell.  Judaic.  1.  4  &  A.  M.  3934.  A:,t.  J.  C.  70.  eA.  M.  3939. 
Ant.  J.  C.  65.  Sueton.  injnl.  Ca-f.  c.  xi.  Trogus  in  Prol.  xxxix. 
Appiaa.  i;.  Mithridat.  p.  23 1,  f  deer.  Or;u.  ii,  in  Rullum.  n.  41—43.' 
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were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neceflary  totake  poffeffion  o  ^ 
Egypt,  and  of  the  ifland  ol  Cyprus,  of  which  the  tcdlator 
had  been  foveveign,  and  which  lie  had  bequeathed  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Roman  people.  The  majority  of  the  fenators 
did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  had  very  lately  taken 
poffeffion  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  left. them  by  the 
will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  which 
had  been  alfo  given  them  by  that  of  Apion  ;  and  they 
had  reduced  all  tlrofe  countries  into  Roman  provinces. 
They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  alfo  accepted  Egypt  and 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus  in  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  the 
facility  in  accumulating  provinces  to  provinces,  might 
give  too  great  umbrage,  and  exprefs  loo  clearly  a  defign 
formed  to  engrofs  in  the  fame  manner  all  other  flates. 
They  believed  befides,  that  this  enterpife  might  involve 
them  in  another  war,  which  would  embarrafs  them  very 
much,  whilfl  they  had  that  with  Mithridates  upon  their 
hands.  So  that  they  contented  themfelves  for  the  prefent 
with  caufing  all  the  effetis,  which  Alexander  had  at  his 
death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  reft  of  his  eftates.  This  proceeding  fufficiently  im¬ 
plied,  that  they  did  not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  fequel 
will  fully  explain. 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  the 
Roman  people  by  will ;  a  very  fingular  cuftom,  and 
almoft  unheard-of  in  al  1  other  hiftorv,  which  undoubtedly 
does  great  honour  to  thofe  in  whole  favour  it  was  efta- 
blifhed.  The  ufual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of 
a  ftate,  are  war,  victory,  and  conqueft.  But  with  what 
enormous  injuftice  and  violence  are  thofe  methods  at¬ 
tended,  and  how  much  devaftation  and  blood  muft  it  coft 
to  fubjeft  a  country  by  force  of  arms  ?  In  this  there 
is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither  tears  nor 
blood  are  fhed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate  increafe 
of  power,  the  fimple  acceptance  of  voluntary  gift. 
Subjefdion  here  lias  nothihg  of  violence  to  enforce  it, 
and  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

There  is  another  fort  of  violence,  which  has  neither 
the  name  nor  appearance  of  being  fo,  but  it  is  no  lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous  on  that  account,  I  mean  fedu£lion  :  when  to 
obtain  the  fuffrages  of  a  people,  undermining  arts,  indireft 
means,  fecret  collufions,  and  great  donations  of  money, 
are  employed  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  perfons  of 
the  higheil  credit  and  authority  in  dates  and  kingdoms, 
and  events  are  influenced,  in  which  the  principal  agents 
aci  at  a  diftance,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  any  fhare.  In 
this  we  now  fpeak  of,  there  was  no  vifible  trace  of  a 
policy  fo  common  with  princes,  and  which,  fo  far  from 
making  any  fcruple  of  it,  they  imagine  for  their  glory. 

Attains',  who  was  the  firft,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  that 
appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged 
in  any  drift  union  with  that  republic,  during  the  fhort 
time  he  reigned.  As  forPtolemyApion,  king  of  Cyrenaica, 
the  Romans,  far  from  ufingaoy  arts  to  attain  the  fucceflion 
to  his  dominions,  renounced  it,  left  the  people  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not  accept 
the  inheritance  afterwards,  till  they  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  obliged  to  it  againfl  their  will.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  more  folicitous,  either  in  public  or 
private  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bythynia,  or  Ptolemy 
Alexander  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives  then  induced  thefe  princes  to  aft  in  this 
manner?  Firff,  gratitude:  the  houfe  of  Attalus  was  in¬ 
debted  forall  its  fplendor  to  the  Romans ;  Nicomedes  had 
been  defended  by  them  againfl  Mithridates:  and  next, 
love  for  their  people,  the  defire  of  procuring  a  lading 
tranquillity,  for  them,  and  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wifdom, 
j office,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  power.  They  died 
without  children  or  lawful  fuccefibrs ;  for  baflards  were 
not  looked  upon  as  fuch.  They  had  only  in  view  the 
future  divifions  and  civil  wars  that  might  arife  about  the 
choice  of  a  king,  of  which  Egypt  and  Syria  fupplied  them 
with  dreadful  examples.  They  faw  with  their  own  eyes 
the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  enjoyed  by  many  cities 
and  nations  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince,  in  the  fituationof  which  we  fpeak,  had  but 
three  things  to  choofe  ;  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the 
ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  ;  to  reflore  to 

2  his 
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his  jubje&s  their  entire  liberty,  by  inftituting  republican 
government;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

This  firft  choice  undoubtedly  expofed  the  kingdom  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jea- 
lo lilies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  excite,  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  heat  and  fury:  and  the  prince's  love  for  his 
fubjed'ts  induced  him  to  fpar.e  them  misfortunes  as  fatal 
as  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  fecond  choice  was  impra£ticable. 
There  are  many  nations,  wbofe  genius,  manners,  cha- 
rafters,  and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit  their  being 
formed  into  republics.  They  are  not  capable  of  that 
uniform  equality,  that  dependence  upon  mute  laws  that 
have  not  weight  enough  to  enforce  their  obedience. 
They  are  mhde  for  monarchy,  and  every  other  kind  of 
government  is  incompatible  with  the  natural  frame  of 
their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which  has  a  lhare  in  the  pre- 
fent  queftion,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and  all  ages  and 
climates  fupply  us  with  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more 
wifely  than  to  leave  his  fubjeCts  the  alliance  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  people,  feared  and  refpefted  by  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  and  therefore  capable  of  defending  them  from 
the  unjuft,  and  violent  attempts  of  their  neighbours. 
How  many  civil  divifions,  and  bloody  difeords,  did  he 
fpare  them  by  this  kind  of  teftamentary  difpofition  ?  This 
appears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans 
out  of  a  noble  difintereftednefs,  having  refilled  the  gift 
the  king  had  made  them  at  his  death,  that  unhappy  king¬ 
dom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  will,  gave  itfelf 
up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn  by  a  thoufand  faftions, 
fu  rious  to  madnefs  againft  each  other,  and,  in  a  word, 
become  like  a  (hip  without  a  pilot  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  violent  {forms,  it  buffered  many  years  the  moft  in¬ 
credible  calamities;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to 
pay,  and  in  fome  manner  to  force  the  Romans  to 
vouchfafe  to  take  the  government  of  it  upon  themfelves. 

Befides  this,  a  prince  by  l'uch  conduff  did  no  more 
than  prevent,  and  that  adyantageoudy  for  his  people, 

what 
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what  rau ft  have  neceflarily  have  happened  fooner  or  later. 
Was  there  any  city  or  ftare  capable  of  making  head 
againftthe  Romans?  Could  it  be  expefted,  that  a  king¬ 
dom,  especially  when  the  royal  lamily  was  extinct,  could 
fupport  itlelf,  and  its  independence,  long  againft  them  ?- 
There  was  an  inevitable  necefiity  for  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  people,  and,  for  that  eafon  it  was  highly 
confi  Rent  with  prudence  t  fofieu  the  yoke  by  a  voluntary 
fubjefhon,  for  they  made  a  great  difference  between 
the  people  who  fubmitteri  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and 
protestors,  and  tliofe  who  only  yielded  to  them  out  of 
force,  after  a  long  and  obltinate  refiftance,  and  being 
reduced,  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  laft  to  a 
conqueror.  We  have  ieen  with  what  Severity  the 
Macedonians,  at  leaft  the  principal  pufons  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  after  them  the  Achaeans,  were  treated;  efpeci¬ 
ally  during  the  firft  years  of  their  fubjcStion. 

The  other  nations  fuffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and 
generally  fpeaking,  of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarce  could  its  weight 
be  perceived  by  thofe  who  bore  it.  The  fubjeffion  of 
Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  emperors 
themfelves,  was  rather  a  means  to  affure  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  than  a  fervitude  heavy  upon  private  perfons,  and 
prejudicial  to  fociety.  Moft  of  the  cities  were  governed 
by  their  ancient  laws,  had  always  their  own  magiftrates, 
and  wanted  very  little  of  enjoying  entire  liberty.  They 
•were  by  that  means  fecured  from  ali  the  inconveniences 
and  misfortunes  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had 
fo  long  and  fo  cruelly  diftrelfed  the  republics  of  Greece 
in  the  times  of  their  anceftors.  So  that  the  Greeks  feemed 
to  be  great  gainers  in  ranfoming  themfelves  from  th.efe 
inconveniences,  by  fome  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  fometimes  fuffered  very  much 
from  the  avarice  of  governors.  But  thofe  were  only  tran¬ 
sient  evils  vy  ich  had  no  long  effects,  and  to  which  the 
goodnefsandjufticeofa  worthy  fucceftor  applied  a  fpeedy 
redrefs,  and  which,  after  all,  were  not  comparable  to  the 
diforders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 

and 
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and  Lacedaemonians,  againfteach  other,  were  attended! 
and  {till  lets  to  the  violences  and  ravages,  occafionedby 
the  infatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  tyrants 
in  many  cities  and  ftates. 

An  evident  proof  ot  the  wifdom  of  the  princes,  in 
leaving  their  dominions  to  the  Romans  alter  their  death, 
is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  againft  that  difpofl- 
tion,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  own  accord, 
to  prevent  its  taking  effe£t. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excufe  the  Romans  entirely  in 
this  place,  nor  to  juftify  their  conduft  in  all  things.  I 
have  fufficiendy  obferved  the  views  of  iutereft,  and  po¬ 
litical  motives  of  their  aftions.  I  only  fay,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Government,  efpecially  with  regard  to  thofe  who 
fubmitted  voluntarily  to  them,  was  gentle,  humane, 
equitable,  advantageous  to  the  people  and  the  fource  of 
their  peace,  and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  private 
opprellors,  who  made  the  Roman  people  authorife  the 
moll  flagrant  injuftice,  of  which  we  {hall  foon  fee  an 
example  :  but  there  was  always  a  confiderable  number 
of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rofe  up 
againft  thofe  violences,  and  declared  loudly  lor  jtdl  ice. 
This  happened  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  which  it  is  now 
time  to  relate. 

8  Clodius,  who  commanded  a  fmall  fleet  near  Cilicia, 
was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  pirates  of  that 
■  coaft,  againil  whom  he  had  been  font.  He  caufed  Pto¬ 
lemy,  kingot  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  be 
defired  in  his  name  to  fend  him  money  to  pay  his  ranfom. 
That  prince,  who  was  a  kind  ot  prodigy  in  point  of 
avarice,  fent  him  only  two  talents.  The  pirates  chofe 
rather  to  releafe  Clodius,  without  ranfom,  than  to  take 
fo  fmall  a  one. 

His  thoughts  were  bent  upon  being  revenged  on  that 
king  as  foon  as  poflible.  He  had  found  means  to  get  him- 
felf  ele£ted  tribune  ot  the  people  ;  an  important  oflice, 
which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  ufe  of  it 
for  the  deflruttion  of  his  enemy.  He  pretended,  that 

prince 
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prince  had  no  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined,  in  con- 
fequence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus, 
which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to  the  Romans  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  that  donation;  and  Cloditis  accordingly  obtained 
an  order  of  the  people  to  feife  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
to  depofe  Ptolemy,  and  to  confifcate  all  his  effefts.  To 
put  fo  unjuft  an  order  in  execution,  he  had  credit  and 
addrefs  enough  to  have  the  jufteft  of  all  the  Romans 
elefied,  I  mean  Cato,  whom  he*  removed  from  the  re¬ 
public,  under  the  pretext  of  an  honourable  commiftion, 
that  he  might  not  find  him  an  obftacle  to  the  violent  and 
criminal  defigns  he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  fent 
into  the  i fie  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  who  well  deferved  that  affront,  fays  an  hiftorian, 
for  his  many  irregularities  ;  as  if  a  man’s  vices  fuf- 
ficiently  authorifed  the  feifing  of  all  his  fortunes. 

Cato  ',  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  fent  to  bid  Pto¬ 
lemy  retirepeaceably,and  promifed  him,  if  he  complied, 
to  procure  him  the  high-priefthood  of  the  temple  of  V e- 
nus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  fufficiently 
confiderable  for  his  honourable  fubfiftence.  Ptolemy  re¬ 
jected  that  propofal.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition 
to  defend  himlelf  againft  the  power  of  the  Romans;  but 
could  not  refolve,  after  having  worn  a  crown  fo  long,  to 
live  as  a  private  perfon.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his 
life  and  reign  together,  he  embarked  with  all  histreafures, 
and  put  to  fea.  His  defign  was  to  have  holes  boared  in 
the  bottom  of  his  fliip,  that  it  might  fink  with  him  and  all 
his  riches.  But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his 
purpofe,  though  he  perfifted  conftantly  in  the  refolution 
of  dying  himfelf,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  include  his 
innocent  and  well-beloved  treafures  in  his  ruin  ;  and 

thereby 

'  Plut.  in  Cato.  p.  776. 

*  I’.  Ctodius  in  fenatit  fub  honorifcenliJJhno  titulo  M.  Calonem  a  rep. 
relrgavit.  Q_"i  pelegem  tulit ,  tit  is — mittcretur  in  infulam  Cyprum ,  ad 
fpolinnjum  regno  Vtolimceum  omnibus  tnorum  vitiis  earn  contumeliam 
me,i’t,m.  Vell.  Paeerc.  J.  ii.  c.  45. 
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thereby*  fhowed,  that  he  loved  them  better  than  he  did 
himfelt,  by  the  title  of  king  ol  Cyprus,  but  in  faff,  the 
mean  {lave  of  his  money.  He  returned  to  fhore,  and 
replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines,  after  which  he  poi- 
foned  himfelt,  and  left  the  whole  to  his  enemies.  Cato 
carried  thole  treafures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The 
fum  was  fo  large,  that  in  the  greateft  triumphs  the  like 
had 'feat  ce  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treafury.  Plutarch 
makes  it  amount  to  almoft  feven  thoufand  talents  (one 
million  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.)  Cato  caufed 
all  Ptolemy’s  precious  effects  and  moveables  to  be  fold 
publiciv  ;  reserving  only  to  himfelf  a  picture  ot  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  the  fentiments  ot  which  fe£l 
lie  followed. 

Tiie  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mafk,  and  fhew 
themfelves  not  fuch  as  they  had  been  in  the  glorious  ages 
of  the  republic,  full  ot  contempt  for  riches  and  effeem 
for  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become,  after  gold  and  fli¬ 
vver  had  entered  Romein  triumph  with  their  viflorious  ge¬ 
nerals.  Never  was  any  thing  more  capable  of  difgracing 
and  reproachingthe  Romans  than  this  lafl  afiion.  “  +  The 
“  Roman  people  (fays  Cicero)  inftead  of  making  it  their 
“  honour,  and  almoft  a  duty  as  formerly,  to  re-efta- 
“  blifh  the  kings  their  enemies  whom  they  had  con- 
**  quered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  fee  a  king,  their  ally, 
“  or  at  leaft  a  conftant  friend  to  the  republic,  who  had 

never 


*  Procul  dubio  hie  non  pojfedit  divitias,  fed  a  dlvitiis  pojfejfus  efl  ;  tituU 
rex  bifid  a,  ani  mo  pecuniae  miferabile  ntancipium. 

t  Ptolemeeus,  rex,Ji  nondum  foci  us  at  non  hojlis,  pacatus  quietus,  fetus 
imperio  populi  Rom.  regno  paterno  atque  anj'ito  regali  otio  perfrue- 
batur.  Dc  hoc  nihil  co git  ante,  nihil  fufpicante ,  efl  rogatum ,  ut  fedens  cum 
purpura  J'ceptro  &  illis  infignibus  regiis,  pm  coni  publico  fubjiceretur, 
C2f  imperante  populo  Rom.  qui  etiam  rviciis  bello  regibus  regna  reddere 
confuevit ,  rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria  commemorata,  nullis  repetitis  rebus , 

cum  bonis  omnibus  publicaretur - — Cyprius  infer,  qui  fetnper foci  us,  fern  per 

amicus,  Juit;  de  quo  nulla  unquam  fufpicio  durior  a  tit  ad fenatum,  aut  aj 
imper atores  nofiros  allata  efl :  vivus  ( ut  aiunt)  efl  $*?  rvidens,  cum  •vi&u  C3* 
lijlitu  fui,  publicatus .  En  cur  cceteri  reges  ftabilem  effe  fuatn  fortunam 
arbitrentur  cum  hoc  illius  funejli  anni perdito  exemplo  videant,  per  tribunum 
ali  quern  fe  for  tun  is  fptliari  ( pofje )  &  regno  omni  nudari ,  Cic.  Orut.  pro 
fcextio.  o.  57. 
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“  never  done  them  any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  fe- 
“  nate  nor  any  of  our  generals  nad  ever  the  leaft  com- 
“  plaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left  him  by  his 
“  anceftors  in  tranquillity,  plundered  on  a  fudden 
“  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  fold  by 
“  audlion  ahnoft  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  fame 
“  Roman  people-  This  (continues  Cicero)  (liows  other 
“  kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their  fecurity  ; 
“  from  this  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  amongft  us, 
“  there  needs  only  the  fecret  intrigue  of  fome  feditious 
“  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones,  and 
“  plundering  them  at  the  fame  time  of  all  their  for- 
“  tunes.” 

What  I  am  moft  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  jufteft 
and  moll  upright  man  of  thofe  times  (but  what  was  the 
moft  fhining  virtue,  and  juftice  of  the  Pagans!)  fliould 
lend  his  name  and  fervice  in  fo  notorious  an  injuftice. 
Cicero,  who  hadreafons  for  (paring  him,  and  dared  not 
blame  his  condudl-  openly,  fh.ows,  however,  in  the  lame 
difcourfe  I  have  now  cited,  but  in.  an  artf  ul  and  delicate 
manner,  and  by  .way  of  excufmg-  him,  bow  much  he 
had  d.i (honoured  himfelf  by,  that  aflion. 

During  Cato’s  ftav  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither 
to1. him.  I  referve  for  the  following  book  the  hiftory  of 
that  prince,  which  merits  a  particular  attention. 
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HE  twentieth  Book  is  divided  into  three  articles* 


which  are  all  abridgments:  The  firft,  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Ariftobulus  to  that  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  the  fecond,  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Parthians  from  the  eftablifhment  of  that  empire  to 
the  defeat  of~Craflus  ;  the  third,  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing  that  kingdom  to 
the  Roman  empire. 


ARTICLE  I. 


Abridgement  of  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews  from  Ari flobi'dus, 
[on  of  Hyrcanus ,  who  frjl  njfumed  the  Rank  of  king ,  to 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great ,  the  Idumcean . 

A  S  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews  is  often  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  h  ve  taken 
care,  as  occahon  offered, to  relate  of  ft  what  was  moft  ne- 
ceffary  and  fuitable  to  my  fubjedf.  I  (hall  add  here  what 
remains  of  that  hiftory  to  the  reign  of  Herod  '  he  Great. 
The  hiftorian  Jofephus,  who  is  in  ever’-  one’s  hands,  will 
fatisfy  the  curiofuy  of  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  be’ng  more 
fully  informed  in  it.  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I  have 
ufed  berej  may  be  alfo  confulted  to  the  fame  effefl. 
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Sect  I.  Reign  of  Arijlobulus  the _ffl,  which  iafled  two 

years. 

aT  T  YRCANUS,  high-prieft  and  prince  of  the  Jews, 
had  left  five  fons  at  his  death.  The  firlt  was 
Anftobulus,  the  fecond  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander 
Jannteus,  the  fourth’s  name  is  unknown.  The  fifth 
was  called  Abfalom. 

Ariflobulus,  as  the  elded,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
high-priedhood  and  temporal  fovereignty.  As  foon  as 
he  law  himfelf  well  edablilhed,  he  allumed  the  diadem 
and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  thofe  who  had  govern¬ 
ed  Judtca  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity  had  done  be- 
fides  himfelf.  The  conjunfture  feemed  favourable  for 
that  defign.  The  kings  of  Syria  and  Kgypt,  who  were 
alone  capable  of  oppoling  it  were  weak  princes,  involved 
in  domeftic  troubles  and  civil  wars,  little  fecure  upon 
the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themfelves  long  in  the 
podefiion  of  it.  He  knew  the  Romans  were  much 
inclined  to  authorife  the  difmembering  aud  dividing 
the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings,  in  order  to  weaken 
and  keep  them  low  in  companion  with  themfelves. 
Befides,  it  was  natural  for  Aridobulus  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  viftories  and  acquifitions  made  by  his 
ancelfors,  who  had  given  an  allured  and  uninterrupted 
eftablilhment  to  the  Jewilh  nation,  and  enabled  it  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  a  king  amongll  its  neighbours. 

Ariftobulus’s  mother,  in  virtue  of  Hyrcanus’s  will, 
pretended  to  the  government ;  but  Ariflobulus  was  the 
flrongell,  and  put  her  in  prifon,  where  he  caufed  her 
to  be  ftarved  to  death.  For  his  brothers,  as  he  very 
much  loved  Antigonus  the  eldelt  of  them,  he  gave  him 
at  firll  a  fhare  in.  the  government;  but  fome  fmall 
time  after,  upon  a  falle  accufation,  put  him  to  death. 
He  confined  the  other  three  in  a  prifon  during  his  life. 

\  When 
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b  When  Ariflobulus  had  fully  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the 
authority  his  father  had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war 
with  the  Ituneans,  and  after  having  fubjefted  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaifm,  as 
Hyrcanus  had  the  Idumaeans  fome  years  before.  He 
gave  them  the  alternative,  either  to  be  circumcifed  and 
profefs  the  Jewifh  religion,  or  to  quit  their  country  and 
feek  a  fettlement  elfewhere.  They  chofe  to  flay,  and 
comply  with  what  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Jews,  both  as  to  fpirituals  and  tempo¬ 
rals.  This  practice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Afmoneans.  It  (hows,  that  they  had  not  ajufl  idea 
ot  religion  at  that  time,  which  does  not  impofe  itfelf  by 
force,  and  whichought  not  to  be  received  but  voluntarily 
and  by  perfuafion.  Ituraea,  inhabited  by  the  people  in 
queftion,  was  a  part  of  Ccelofyria,  on  the  north-eafl 
frontier  ol  Ifrael,  between  the  Inheritance  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manaffeh  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  territory  of  Damafcus. 

A diflemper  obliged  Ariflobulus  to  return  fromlturtea 
to  Jerufalem,  and  to  leave  the  command  ot  the  army  to 
his  brother  Antigonus,  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  he  had 
begun.  The  queen  and  her  cabal,  who  envied  Antigo¬ 
nus  the  king’s  favour,  took  the  advantage  of  this  illnefs, 
to  alienate  the  king  againft  him  by  falfe  reports  and  vile 
calumnies.  Antigonus  foon  returned  to  Jerufalem  after 
the  fuccefTes  by  which  he  had  terminated  the  war.  His 
entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  feaft  of  the  taberna¬ 
cles  was  then  celebrating.  He  went  direftly  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  with  his  guards,  completely  aimed  as  he  had  entered 
the  city,  without  giving  himfelf  time  to  change  any  part 
of  his  equipage.  This  was  made  a  crime  with  the  king; 
who,  otherwife  prejudiced  againft  him,  lent  him  orders 
to  difarm  himfelt,  and  come  to  linn  as  foon  as  pofhble; 
conceiving,  if  he  refufed  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  fo  fome 
bad  defign ;  and  in  that  cafe  he  gave  orders  that  he  fhould 
be  killed.  The  perfon  fent  by  Ariflobulus,  was  gained  by 

the 
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the  queen  and  her  cabal,  and  told  him  the  order  quite 
differently  ;  that  the  king  defired  to  fee  him  completely 
armed  as  he  was.  Antigonus  went  direftly  to  wait  on 
him ;  and  the  guards  who  faw  him  come  in  his  arms, 
obeyed  their  orders  and  killed  him. 

Ariftobulus,  having  difcovered  all  that  had  paffed,  was 
violently  affe&ed  with  it,  and  inconfolable  for  his  death. 
Tormented  with  remorfe  of  confcience  for  this  murder, 
and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miferable  life,  and 
expired  at  lalf  in  the  higheft  grief  and  defpair. 

-  Sect.  II.  Reign  of  Alexander  Janneeus,  which  continued 
twenty -feven  years. 

'QALOME,  the  wife  of  Ariftobulus,  immediately 
^  after  his  death,  took  the  three  princes  out  of  the 
prifon,  into  which  they  had  been  put  by  her  hufband. 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  eldeftof  the  three,  was  crowned. 
He  put  his  next  brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  As  for  the  third,  named 
Abfalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  and  who 
had  no  thoughts  but  ot  living  in  tranquillity  as  a  private 
perfon  d,  he  granted  him  his  favour,  and  protefted  him 
during  his  whole  lite.  No  mortis  faid  of  him,  than 
that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  youngeft  fon 
of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  ferved  him  againft 
the  Romans  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  in  which  he  was 
made  prifoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the  temple 
was  taken  by  Pompey. 

Whilft  all  this  paffed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom 
Grypus  reigned  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum 
at  Damafcus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon  each  other,  al¬ 
though  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
the  youngeft  of  her  fons  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy 
Lathvrus  the  eldeft  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  fome  time  after  he  returned  to 
Jerufalem,  and  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  had  fet 

a  good 
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a  good  army  on  foot,  which  paffed  the  Jordan,  and 
formed  the  fiege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months, 
having  madehimfelf  maflerof  that  city,  he  took  feveral 
other  very  ftrong  places,  fituated  alfo  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Jordan.  But  not  being  fufficiently  upon  his  guard  in 
his  return,  he  was  beat  by  the  enemy,  and  loft  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  with  all  the  fpoils  he  had  taken,  and  his  own 
baggage.  He  returned  to  Jerufalem  in  the  higheft  afflic¬ 
tion  tor  this  lofs,  and  the  lhame  with  which  it  was  at¬ 
tended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  fee,  that  ma¬ 
ny  people,  inftead  of  lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a 
malignant  joy  in  it.  For  from  the  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus 
writh  the  Pharifees,  they  had  always  been  the  enemies  of 
his  houfe,  and  efpecially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they 
had  drawn  almoft  the  whole  people  into  their  party,  they 
had  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced  andenflamed  themagainft  him, 
that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  fource. 

h  This  lofs,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going 
to  feife  Raplfia  and  Anthedon,  when  he  faw  the  coaft  of 
Gaza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  of  Lathyrus. 

Thofe  two  pofts,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
Gaza,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what 
he  propofed  when  he  attacked  them.  He  had  never 
forgiven  the  inhabitants  of 'Gaza  for  calling  in  Lathyrus 
again  ft  him,,  and  giving  him  troops,  which  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  gaining  the  fatal  battle  of  Jordan,  and  he 
earneftly  fought  all  occafions  to  avenge  hmfelf  upon 
them. 

‘  As  foon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a 
numerous  army  to  befiege  their  city.  Apollodorus  the 
governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole  year  with  a 
valour  and  pi udence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation. 
k  His  own  brother  Lyfimaohus  could  not  fee  his  glory 
without  envy  ;  and  that  bafe  pafiion  induced  him  to  affaf, 
finatethe  governor.  That  wretch  afterwards  affociated 
with  fipme  others  as  bad  as  himfelf,  and  furrendered  the 
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city  to  Alexander.  Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought 
By  his  behaviour  and  the  orders  he  gave,  that  he  intended 
to  ufe  his  viftory  with  clemency  and  moderation.  But 
as  foon  as  he  fa w  himfell  mailer  of  all  the  polls,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  oppofe  him,  he  gave  his  fol- 
diers  permiflion  to  kill,  plunder,  and  deltroy ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was 
exercifed  upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleafure  of 
revenge  colt  him  very  dear.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaza  defended  themfelves  like  men  in  defpair,  and 
killed  him  almoft  as  many  of  his  people  as  they  were 
themfelves.  But  at  length  he  fatiated  his  brutal  revenge, 
and  reduced  that  ancient  and  famous  city  to  an  heap  of 
ruins ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Jerufalem.  This 
war  employed  him  a  year. 

1  Some  time  after  the  people  affronted  him  in  the  molt 
heinous  manner  ra.  At  the  fealt  of  the  tabernacles,  whiilt 
he  was  in  the  temple,  offering  a  folemn  facrifice,  in 
quality  of  high-prieft,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
they  threw  lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thoufand 
injurious  names,  and  amonglt  the  reft  giving  him  that 
of  “  Slave;”  a  reproach  which  fufficiently  argued,  that 
they  looked  upon  him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pon¬ 
tificate.  This  was  an  effeft  of  what  Eleazer  had  pre¬ 
fumed  to  advance  ;  that  the  mother  of  Hyreanus  had 
been  a  captive.  Thefe  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  attacked  thofe  infolent  people  in 
perfon,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  killed  to  the  um¬ 
ber  of  fix  thoufand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  difaffefiled  in  regard  to  him,  he  was  afraid  to  truft 
his  perfon  any  longer  to  them,  and  ufed  foreign  troops 
for  his  guard,  whom  he  caufed  to  come  from  Pifidia 
and  Cilicia.  Of  thefe  he  formed  a  body  of  fix  thou¬ 
fand  men,  that  attended  him  everywhere. 

»  When  Alexander  faw  the  ftorm  which  had  rofe 
again  ft  him  a  little  appeafed  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms  again!!  the  ene¬ 
my 
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my  abroad.  After  having  obtained  fome  advantages 
over  them,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  wherein  he  loft 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  and  efcaped  himfelf  with 
great  difficulty.  0  At  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  the 
Jews,  incenfed  at  this  defeat,  revolted  againft  him. 
They  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  ffiould  find  him  fo 
much  weakened  and  dejedted  by  his  lofs,that  they  ffiould 
find  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  deftrudfion,  which 
they  had  fo  long  defiled.  Alexander,  who  wanted  nei¬ 
ther  application  nor  valour,  and  whobefides  had  a  more 
than  common  capacity,  foon  lound  troops  to  oppofe 
them.  A  civil  war  enfued  between  him  and  his  fubjedls, 
which  continued  fix  years,  and  occafioned  great  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebels  were  beaten  and  de¬ 
feated  upon  many  occafions. 

p  Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  wherein  many  of 
them  had  ffiut  themfelves  up,  carried  eight  hundred  of 
them  to  Jerufalem,  and  caufed  them  all  to  be  crucified 
in  one  day:  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  crofs,  he 
ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be  brought  out,  and 
to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces.  During  this 
cruel  execution,  the  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concu¬ 
bines  in  a  place  from  whence  they  faw  all  that  palled ; 
and  this  fight  was  to  him  and  them  the  principal  part 
of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratification !  This  civil 
war,  during  the  fix  years  that  it  lafted,had  coft  the  lives  of 
more  than  fifty  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of  the  rebels. 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook 
many  other  foreign  expeditions  with  very  great  fuccefs. 
Upon  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to 
intemperance  and  excefs  of  wine,  which  brought  a 
quartan  ague  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  three  years’ 
end,  after  having  reigned  twenty-feven  q. 

He  left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ;  but  he 
decreed  by  his  will,  that  Alexandra  his  wife  ffiould 
govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choofe  which 
of  her  fons  ffie  thought  fit  fucceed  her. 

N  2  Sect. 
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Sect.  III.  Reign  of  Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Janneeus,  which  continued  nine  years.  Hyrcanus  her 
cldejl Jon  is  higli-pnef ,  during  that  time. 

r  A  CCORDING  to  the  advice  of  her  hufband, 
Alexandra  fubmitted  herfelf  and  her  children  to 
the  power  of  the  Pharifees,  declaring  to  them,  that  in 
doing  fo  Hie  only  conformed  to  the  laft  will  of  her 
hufband. 

By  this  ftep  fhe  gained  fo  much  upon  them,  that  for¬ 
getting  their  hatred  for  the  dead,  though  they  carried  it 
during  his  life  as  far  as  poffible,  they  changed  it  on  a 
fudden  into  a  refpeft  and  veneration  for  his  memory, 
and  mftead  of  the  invebhves  and  reproaches  they  had 
always  abundantly  vented  againft  him,  nothing  was 
heard  but  praifes  and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted 
immoderately  the  great  afitions  of  Alexander,  by  which 
the  nation  had  been  aggrandifed,  and  its  power,  honour, 
and  credit,  much  augmented.  By  this  means  thev 
brought  over  the  people  fo  effectually,  whom  till  then 
they  had  always  irritated  againft  him,  that  they  cele¬ 
brated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and  magnificence, 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors  ;  and  Alexandra,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  fovereign 
adminiftratrix  of  the  nation.  We  fee  from  hence,  that 
a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the  power  and  will 
of  the  Pharifees  flood  with  them  for  every  kind  of 
merit,  and  made  all  failings,  and  even  crimes,  difappear 
as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  which  is  very 
common  with  thofe  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princefs  faw  herfelf  well  eftablifhed,  fhe 
caufed  her  eldeft  fon  Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as  liigh- 
prieft  :  he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age.  According 
to  herpromife,  fhe  gave  the  adminiftration  of  all  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  to  the  Pharifees.  The  firft  thing  they  did  was 
to  repeal  the  decree,  by  which  John  Hyrcanus,  father  of 
the  laft  two  kings,  had  abolifhed  all  their  traditional  con- 

ftitutions, 
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ftitutions,  which  were  afterwards  more  generally  received 
than  ever.  They  perfecuted  with  great  cruelty,  all  thole 
who  had  declared  themfelves  their  enemies  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reigns,  without  the  queen’s  been  able  to  prevent 
them;  becaufe  (he  had  tied  up  her  own  hands,  by  putting 
herfelf  into  thofe  of  the  Pharilees.  She  had  feen  in  her 
hu (band’s  time  what  a  civil  war  was,  and  the  infinite  mil- 
fortnnes  with  which  it  is  attended.  She  was  afraid  of 
kindling  a  new  one,  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to 
prevent  it,  than  to  give  way  to  the  violence  ol  thofe  re¬ 
vengeful  and  inexorable  men,  (he  believed  it  neccflary  to 
fuffer  a  lefs,  by  way  of  precaution  againft  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  (aid  upon  this  head  may  contribute 
very  much  to  our  having  a  right  fenfe  ot  the  (fate  of 
the  Jewiffi  nation,  and  of  the  charafters  of  thofe  who 
governed  it. 

5  The  Pharifees  always  continued  their  perfecutions 
againft  thofe  who  had  oppofed  them  under  the  late  king; 
They  made  them  accountable  for  all  the  cruelties  and 
faults  with  which  they  thought  proper  to  blacken  his 
memory.  They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their 
enemies,  and  invented  every  day  new  articles  of  accu- 
fation  to  deftroy  thofe  who  gave  them  mod  umbrage 
ainongft  fuch  as  ftill  furvived. 

The  friends  and  partifans  of  the  late  king,  feeing  no 
end  to  thefe  perfecutions,  and  that  their  deftruction  was 
fworn,  alfembled  at  laft,  and  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on 
the  queen,  with  Ariftobulus,  her  fecond  fon,  at  their 
head.  They  reprefented  to  her  the  fcrvices  they  had 
done  the  late  king;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him 
in  all  his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  been  involved  during  the  troubles.  That  it  was  very 
hard  at  prefent,  under  her  government,  that  every  thing 
they  had  done  for  him  ffiould  be  made  criminal,  and  to 
fee  themfelves  facrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  folely  for  their  adherence  to  herfelf  and  her 
family.  They  implored  her  either  to  put  a  flop  to  fuch 
fort  of  inquiries,  or  it  that  was  not  in  her  power  to  per¬ 
mit 
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init  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  their 
feekmg  an  afyium  elfewhere  :  at  leaft  they  begged  her 
to  put  them  into  garrifoned  places,  where  they  might 
find  fome  fecunty  againfl  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affefted  as  it  was  poffible  to 
be  with  the  condition  die  faw  them  in,  and  the  fnjurtice 
done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do  for  them 
all  Hie  defined  ;  for  Ihe  had  given  herfelf  mafters,  by  en- 
gaging  to  a£l  in  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the  Pha- 
rifees.  How  dangerous  is  it  to  invert  fuch  people  with 
too  much  authority !  They  exclaimed  that  it  would  be 
putting  a  flop  to  the  courfe  of  juftice,  to  fufpend  the 
inquiries  after  the  culpable;  that  fuch  a  proceeding  was 
what  no  government  ought  to  buffer,  and  that  therefore 
they  never  would  come  into  it.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
queen  believed,  that  fhe  ought  not  to  give  her  confent, 
lhatthereal  and  faithful  friendsof  her  familyfhouldaban- 
don  their  country  in  fuch  a  manner  ;  becaufe  floe  v/ould 
then  he  at  the  mercy  of  a  turbulent  fa&ion  without  any 
fupport,  and  would  have  no  refource  in  cafe  of  necefhty. 
She  refolved  therefore  upon  the  third  point  they  had  pro. 
pofed  to  her,  and  difperfed  them  into  the  places  where 
file  had  garrifons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that 
condudi  ;  the  firft  was  that  their  enemies  dared  not  at¬ 
tack  them  in  thofe  fortreffes,  where  they  would  have 
their  arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  they 
would  always  be  a  body  of  referve,  upon  which  fhe 
could  rely  upon  occafion  in  cafe  of  any  rupture. 

'  Some  years  after,  queen  Alexandra-fell  fick  of  a  very 
dangerous  diftemper,  which  brought  her  to  the  point  of 
death.  As  boon  as  Ariftobulus,  her  youngeft  fon,  faw 
that  fhe  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  feizing  the  crown  at  her  death;  he  Hole  out  of  Je- 
rufalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one  domeftic,  and  went 
to  the  places,  in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given 
them,  the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in  garri- 
fon.  He  was  received  in  them  with  open  arms,  and  in 
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fifteen  days’ time  twenty-two  of  thofe  towns  and  caftles 
declared  for  him,  which  put  him  in  poffeflionot  almoft 
all  the  forces  of  the  ftate.  The  people  as  well  as  the 
army  were  entirely  inclined  to  declare  for  him,  weary  o.f 
the  cruel  adminiftration  of  the  Pharifees,  who  had  go¬ 
verned  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  be¬ 
come  infupportable  to  all  the  world.  They  came  there¬ 
fore  in  crowds  from  all  fides  to  follow  the  ftandards  of 
Ariftobulus;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolifh  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pharifees,  which1  could  not  beexpefted  from  Hyr- 
canus  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mo¬ 
ther  in  a  blind  fubmiffion  to  that  fe£t  :  befides  which, 
he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  neceffary  to  fo 
vigorous  a  defign;  for  he  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void 
of  aftivity  and  application,  and  of  a  very  mean  genius. 

When  the  Pharifees  faw  that  Ariftobulus’s  party 
augmented  confiderably,  they  went  with  Hyrcanus  at 
their  head  to  reprefent  to  the  dying  queen,  what  had 
paffed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  afliftanee.  She 
anfwered,  *that  (he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  in¬ 
termeddle  in  fuch  affairs,  and  that  fhe  left  the  care  of 
them  to  the  Pharifees.  However  fhe  appointed  Hyr¬ 
canus  her  heir  general,  and  expired  foon  after. 

As  foon  as  fhe  was  dead,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the 
throne,  and  the  Pharifees  ufed  all  their  endeavours  to 
fupport  him  upon  it.  When  Ariftobulus  quitted  Jeru- 
falem,  they  caufed  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him,  to  be  {hut  up  in  the  caftleof  *  Baris,  as 
hoftages  againft  himfelf.  But  feeing  this  did  not  flop 
him,  they  raifed  an  army.  Ariftobulus  did  the  fame.  A 
battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus, 
abandoned  by  mod  part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to 
his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  caftle  of  Baris,  his  partifans  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  temple.  Some  time  after  they  alfo  fubmitted 
to  Ariftobulus,  and  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  him. 

Sect. 

Baris  was  a  caftle  fituate  upon  an  high  rock  without  the  works  of 
the  temple,  which  were  upon  the  fame  rock. 
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Sect.  IV.  Reign  of  Arijlobulus  II.  which  continued fix 

years. 

IT  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation  that  Ariffo- 
bulus  fhould  have  the  crown  and  high-prieflhood, 
and  that  Hyrcanus  fhould  refign  both  to  him,  and  con¬ 
tent  himfelt  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of 
liis  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortunes.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  this  ;  for  lie  loved 
quiet  and  eafe  above  all  things,  and  quitted  the  govern¬ 
ment,  after  having  poflefled  it  three  months.  The  tyranny 
ot  the  Pharifees  ended  with  his  reign,  alter  having 
greatly  diftrefled  the  Jew'ifh  nation  from  the  death  ot 
Alexander  Jan naeus. 

The  troublesol  the  flate  were  not  fo  foon  appeafed,to 
w'hich  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  gave  birth.  He 
was  by  extraction  an  Idumaean,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as 
were  all  the  Idumaeans,  from  the  time  Hyrcanus  had 
obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaifm.  As  lie  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  ot 
Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  heihad  gained 
the  afcendant  of  Hyrcanus  their  elder  fon,  with  the  hope 
of  railing  himfelt  by  his  favour,  when  he  fhould  lucceed 
to  the  crown x.  But  when  he  faw  all  his  meafures 
broke  by  the  depofition  ot  Hyrcanus,  and  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Afiftobulus,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  ex¬ 
pend,  he  employed  his  whole  addrefs  and  application  to 
replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne. 

The  latter,  by  his  fecret  negotiations,  had  at  firft  ap¬ 
plied  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  re¬ 
inflate  himfelf.  After  various  events,  which  I  pafsover 
to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourfe  to  Pompey,  wdio,  on 
his  return  from  his  expedition  againft  Mithridates  was 
arrived  in  Syria  y.  He  there  took  cognizance  of  the 

competition 

.  u  A.  M.  3935.  Ant.  ].  C.  69.  *  A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  65. 
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competition  between  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  who  re¬ 
paired  thither  according  to  his  orders.  A  great  number 
ot  Jews  went  thither  alio,  to  demand  that  they  fhould  be 
freed  from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
They  reprefented  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings ; 
That  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  obey  only  the 
high-prieft,  who,  without  any  other  title,  admimftered 
juftice  according  to  the  laws  and  confhtutions  tranf- 
mitted  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers  :  that  the 
two  brothers  were  indeed  of  the  facerdotal  line  ;  but 
that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  government  for 
a  new  one,  which  would  enflave  them,  it  not  remedied. 

Hycarnus  complained,  that  Ariftobulus  had  unjuftly 
deprived  him  ot  his  birth-right,  by  ufurping  every  thing 
and  leaving  him  only  a  fmall  eftate  for  his  fubfiftence. 
He  accufed  him  alfo  of  praftifing  piracy  at  fea,  and  of 
plundering  his  neighbours  by  land.  And  to  confirm 
what  he  alledged  againft  him,  he  produced  almoft  a 
thoufand  Jews,  the  principals  of  the  nation*  whom  An¬ 
tipater  had  brought  exprefsly,  to  fupport  by  their  tefti- 
mony  what  that  prince  had  to  fay  againft  his  brother. 

Ariftobulus  replied  to  this,  That  Hyrcanus  had  been 
depofed  only  for  his  incapacity;  that  his  floth  and  in¬ 
dolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of  the  public 
affairs  ;  that  the  people  defpifed  him ;  and  that  he,  Arifto¬ 
bulus,  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  ot  government 
into  his  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
thofe  of  ftrangers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other  title 
than  his  father  Alexander  had  done  before  him.  And 
in  proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he  produced  a  great 
number  of  the  young  nobility  ot  the  country,  who  ap¬ 
peared  with  all  poffible  fplendour  and  magnificence. 
Their  fuperb  habits,  haughty  manners,  and  proud  de¬ 
meanour,  did  no  great  fervice  to  his  caufe. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  difcern,  that  the  conduCf 
of  Ariftobulus  was  violent  and  unjuft,  but  would  not 
however  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  left  Arifto¬ 
bulus,  out  of  refentment,  fhould  oppofe  his  defigns 
againft  Arabia,  which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  there- 

N  5  fore 
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lore  difmiffed  the  two  brothers,  refpe&fully,  and  told 
them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and  his 
Arabians,  he  Ihould  pafs  through  Judaea,  and  that  he 
would  then  regulate  their  affair,  and  make  the  necef- 
iary  difpofitions  in  all  things. 

Ariftobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey’s  fenti- 
ments,  fet  out  fuddenly  from  Damafcus,  without  paying 
him  the  lead  inftance  of  refpedl,  returned  into  Judaea, 
armed  his  fubje&s,  and  prepared  for  a  good  defence. 
By  this  condudl,  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pornpey  applied  himfelf  alfo  in  making  preparations 
for  the  Arabian  war.  Aretas,  till  then  had  del'pifedthe 
Roman  arms;  but  when  he  law  them  at  his  door,  and 
that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he 
fcnt  an  embaffy  to  make  1m  fubmiflions.  Pompey* 
however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petra,  his  capital,  which 
he  took,  Aretas  was  taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  ftrft  kept 
him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he  was  releafed  upon 
accepting  the  conditions  impofed  on  him  by  the  vic¬ 
tor,  who-  foon  after  returned  (o  Damafcus. 

He  was  not  apprifed  till  then  of  Ariflobulus’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Judaea.  He  marched  thither  with  his  army, 
and  found  Ariftobulus  pofted  inthecaftleof  Alexandrion, 
which  flood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
country.  The  place  was  extremely  ftrong,  built  by  his 
father  Alexander,  who  had  given  his  name  to  it;  Pom¬ 
pey  fentto  bid  him  come  down  to  him.  Ariftobulus  was 
not  much  inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at  lafl  gave  into 
the  opinion  of  thofe  about  him,  who  apprehending,  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  advifed  him  to  go.  He  did  fo,  and 
afteraconverfation  whichturnedupon  hisdifference  with 
his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  caflle.  He  repeated 
the  fametwoor  three  times,  inhopes  by  that  complacency 
to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  Butforfear  ofaccident,hedid  notomitto  put  good 
garrifons  into  his  ftrong  places,  and  to  make  all  other 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  cafe  Pompey  fhould 
decree  againft  him.  Pompey,  who  had  advice  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  ktft  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to 

put 
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put  them  all  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  fequeftration, 
and  made  him  fign  orders  for  that  purpofe  to  all  the 
commanders  of  thofe  places. 

Ariftobulus,  incenfed  at  the  violence  which  had  been 
done  him,  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed,  made  all  halle  to 
Jerufalem,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  the  war.  His 
refolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  fport  of 
the  different  paffions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  fawthe 
leaft  appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favour, 
he  made  ufe  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline 
him  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  leaft 
reafon  to  fufpetf  that  he  would  declare  againft  him,  he 
obferved  a  dire&ly  oppofite  conduft.  Such  was  the 
contrariety  vifible  in  the  different  fteps  he  took  through¬ 
out  this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  clofe.  The  firft  place  where 
he  encamped  in  his  way  to  Jerufalem;  was  Jericho ; 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Mithridates’s  death,  as 
we  fhall  fee  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Jerufalem.  When 
he  approached,  Ariftobulus,  who  began  to  repentof  what 
he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promifing  an  entire 
fubmiflion,  and  a  great  fum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war. 
Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and  fent  Gabinius,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the  money  ;  but  when 
that  lieutenant-general  arrived  at  Jerufalem,  he  found  the 
gates  fhut  againft  him,  and,  inftead  of  receiving  the 
money,  he  was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  that  the 
city  would  not  ftand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey  there¬ 
upon,  not  being  willing  that  they  fhould  deceive  him 
with  impunity,  ordered  Ariftobulus,  whom  he  had  kep 
with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his 
whole  army  againft:  Jerufalem.  The  city  was  extremely 
ftrong  by  its  fituation,  and  the  works  which  had  been 
made  ;  and  had  it  not  been  divided  within  doors  againft 
itfelf,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

Ariftobulus  s  party  was  for  defending  the  place;  efpe- 
cially  when  they  fawthat  Pompey  kept  their  kingprifoner. 

But 
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But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  were  determined  to  open 
the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were  much 
the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  the  temple  flood,  to  defend  it,  and  caufed  the 
bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley  which  furrounded  it,  to 
be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  its  gates,  refolved  to  befiege  the  temple. 
The  place  held  out  three  months  entire,  and  would  have 
done  fo  three  more,  and  perhaps  obliged  the  Romans  to 
abandon  their  enterprife,  but  for  the  fuperftitious  rigour 
with  which  the  befieged  obferved  the  fabbath.  They 
believed,  indeed,  that  they  might  defend  them  felves when 
attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the  works  of 
the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themfelves.  The  Romans 
knew  how  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  inaftion  upon 
the  fabbath-days.  They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  upon 
them,  but  filled  up  the  fofTes,  made  their  approaches, 
and  fixed  their  engines  without  oppofition.  They  threw 
down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  wall  fell  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an 
afTault.  The  place  was  carried  fword  in  hand,  and  a 
terrible  flaughter  enfued,  in  which  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  perfons  were  killed. 

During  the  whole  tumult,  cries,  and  diforder  of  this 
flaughter,  hiflory  obferves  that  the  priefls,  who  were  at 
that  time  employed  in  divine  fervice,  continued  it  with  a 
furprifing  unconcern,  notwithflanding  the  rage  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  grief  to  fee  their  friends,  and  relations 
maffacred  before  their  eyes.  Many  of  them  faw  their 
own  blood  mingle  with  that  of  the  facrifices  they  offered, 
and  the  fword  of  the  enemy  make  themfelves  the  viflims 
of  their  duty  :  Happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if 
they  were  as  faithful  to  the  fpirit,  as  the  letter  of  it ! 

Pompey,  with  many  of  his  fuperior  officers,  entered 
the  temple,  and  not  only  into  the  fanfluary,  but  into 
the  Sanflum  Sanclorum,  into  which,  by  the  law,  only 
the  high-prieft  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  upon 
the  folemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what  afflifled 
and  enraged  the  Jews  mofl  again!!  the  Romans. 

Pompey 
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Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treafures  of  the  temple, 
that  conlilted  principally  in  funis  which  had  been  depo- 
fited  there  by  private  families  for  their  better  fecurity. 
Thofe  fums  amounted  to  two  thoufand  *  talents  in  fpe- 
cie,  without  reckoning  the  gold  and  filver  vetfels,  which 
were  innumerable  and  ot  infinite  value.  +  It  was  not, 
fays  Cicero,  out  of  refpeft  for  the  majelly  of  the  God 
adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this 
manner ;  for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was  more 
contemptible  than  the  Jewifh  religion,  more  unworthy 
the  wifdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  op- 
pofite  to  the  inifitutions  ot  their  ancefiors.  Pompey  in 
this  noble  difintereftednefs  had  no  other  motive,  than  to 
deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking 
his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  ot  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Pagans,  upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true 
God.  They  blafphemed  what  they  knew  nothing  of. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  till  then  Pompey  had  been 
fuccefsful  in  all  things,  but  that  alter  this  facrilegious 
curiofity,  his  good  tortune  abandoned  him,  and  that  his 
taking  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  was  his  laft  vidtory. 

Sect.  V.  Reign  of  Hyrcanus  II.  which  continued 
twenty  jour  years. 

z  TDOMPEY  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caufed 
the  walls  ot  Jerutalem  to  be  demolithed,  re-efta- 
blifhed  Hyrcanus,  and  Pent  Ariftobulus,  with  his  two 
Tons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prifoners  to  Rome.  He 
difmembered  feveral  cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judaea, 
which  heunited  with  the  governmentof  Syria,  impofed  a 

tribute 

7.  A.  M.  3941.  Ant.  J.  C.  63. 

*  Three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling. 

4  Cn.  Pompeius ,  captis  Hierofolymis ,  vifior  ex  illo  f ant  nihil  at  ti git  * 
In  pr  inn's  hoc ,  ut  mult  a  alia,  fapienter,  quod  in  tam  fufpiciofa  ac  maledica 
civ  it  ate  locum  fermoni  obtretlatorum  non  reliquit.  Non  enim  credo  re/i- 
gionem  <2?  ‘jfudazorum  &  hbjliitnt  impedimenta  prefjlanujjhno  infer  atari,  Jed 
pudorevi  fuijje — ijlorum  religio  factot  um  a  fglendore  hujus  imperii ,  gra- 
vltaie  nominis  vcjlri}  major  um  injlitutis  abhor  rebat,  Cic.  pro  I' lac, 
11.  67 — 69. 
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tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  one  of  his  principal  minifters.  Alexander  made 
his  efcape  upon  the  way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into 
Judaea,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new  troubles. 

aHyrcanus  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  take  the  field 
againft  him,  had  recourfe  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans. 
Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having  overthrown 
Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerufalem,  and  re-inftated 
Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priefthood  b.  He  made  great 
alterations  in  the  civil  government,  for  from  monarchical 
as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  ariflocratical ;  but 
thofe  innovations  were  but  of  fhort  duration. 

c  Craffus,  upon  his  march  againft  the  Parthians,  al¬ 
ways  intent  upon  gratifying  his  infatiable  avarice,  flop¬ 
ped  at  Jerufalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great  trea- 
fures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all 
the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted  to  the  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  about  filteen  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

Caefard,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  being  ar¬ 
rived  in  Syria,  Antigonus,  who  had  made  his  efcape  from 
Rome  with  his  father  Ariftobulus,  came  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  re-eftablilh  him  upon  the 
throne  of  his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made  great 
complaints  againft  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Csefarhad 
too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
their  interefts ;  for,  as  we  ffiall  fee  in  the  fequefi.  without 
the  aid  he  had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into 
Egypt  would  have  mifcarried.  He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus 
fhould  retain  the  dignity  of  high-prieft  of  Jerufalem,  and 
the  fovereignty  of  Judaea,  to  himfelf  and  his  pofterjty 
after  him  for  ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of 
procurator  of  Judaea  under  Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree, 
the  ariftocracy  of  Gabinius  was  aboliffied,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment 

a  A.  M.  3947.  Ant.  J.  C.  57.  *>  Jofeph.  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  Id. 

de  bell.  Jud.  1.  6.  c  A.  M.  3950.  Ant.  J.  C.  54.  d  A.  M. 
3957.  Ant.  J.  G.  47.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiy.  15.  de  bell.  Jud,  i.  8. 
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vernment  of  Judaea  re-eftablifhed  upon  the  ancient 
foot. 

Antipater  caufed  the  e  government  of  Jerufalem  to 
be  given  to  Phafael  his  eldeft  fon,  and  that  of  Galilee 
to  Herod  his  fecond  fon. 

Caefar  f  at  Hyrcanus’s  requeft,  and  in  confideration 
of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Sy¬ 
ria,  permitted  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerufalem, 
which  Pompey  had  caufed  to  be  demolifhed.  Anti¬ 
pater,  without  lofing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the 
city  was  foon  fortified  as  it  had  been  before  the  demo¬ 
lition.  Caefar  was  killed  this  year. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judaea,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
•provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  agitated  by  vio¬ 
lent  troubles. 

Pacorus5,  fon  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  had  entered 
Syria  with  a  powerful  army.  From  thence  he  fent  a 
detachment  into  Judaea,  with  orders  to  place  Anti- 
gonus,  the  fon  of  Ariftobulus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on 
his  fide  had  alfo  raifed  troops.  Hyrcanus,  and  Pha¬ 
fael,  Herod’s  brother,  upon  the  propofal  of  an  accom- 
dation,  had  the  imprudence  to  go  to  the  enemy,  who 
feized  them  and  put  them  in  irons.  Herod  efcaped 
from  Jerufalem,  the  moment  before  the  Parthians  en¬ 
tered  it  to  feize  him  alfo. 

Having  miffed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and 
country,  placed  An tigonus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered 
Hyrcanus  and  Phafael  in  chains  into  his  hands.  Phafael 
who  well  knew  that  bis  death  was  refolved,  dafhed 
out  his  brains  againft  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  As  for  Hyrcanus, his  life  was  granted  him; 
but  to  renderhim  incapableof  theprieft-hood,Antigonus 
caufed  his  ears  to  be  cut  off :  For  according  to  the  Levi- 
ticallawh,  it  was  requifite  that  the  high-prieft  fhould 

be 

e  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  17.  de  bell.  Jud.  1.  8.  t  A.  M.  3960. 
Ant.  J.  C.44.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  17.  S  A.  M.  3961.  Ant.  J.  C. 
43.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  24,  26.  Id.de  bell.  Jud.  1.  i».  k  Leyit. 
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be  perfect  in  all  his  members.  After  having  thus  muti¬ 
lated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Parthians,  that  they 
might  carry  him  into  the  Eaft,  from  whence  it  would  not 
be  poffible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judaea.  1  He 
continued  a  prifoner  at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the- 
coming  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caufed  his  chains 
to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very 
numerous.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king  and 
high-prieft,and  raifedhim  a  revenue  fufhcient  tofupport 
his  rank  with  fplendour.  The  love  of  his  native  country 
made  him  forget  all  thofe  advantages.  He  returned  the 
year  following  tojerufalem,  whither  Herod  had  invited 
him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  fome  years  afterwards. 

Herod  at  firft  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Rome.  Anthony  was  then  in  the  highdegree  of 
power,  which  the  triumvirate  had  given  him.  He  took 
Herod  under  his  prote&ion,  and  even  did  more  in  his 
favour  than  he  expefted.  For  inflead  of  what  he  pro- 
pofed,  which  was  at  mofftoobtain  the  crown  for  *  Arifto- 
bulus,  whofe  filler  Mariamne  he  had  lately  married,  with 
the  view  only  of  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had 
done  under  Hyrcanus;  Anthony  caufed  the  crown  to  be 
conferred  upon  himfelf,  contrary  to  the  ufual  maxim  of 
the  Romans  in  like  cafes.  For  it  was  not  their  cuftom 
to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houfes,  which  acknow- 
•  ledged  them  for  proteftors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  flran- 
gers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judaea  by  the  fe- 
nate,  and  condufted  by  the  confuls  to  the  capitol, 
where  he  received  the  inveftiture  of  the  crown,  with 
the  ceremonies  ufual  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Herod  paired  only  feven  days  at  Rome  in  nego- 
ciating  this  great  affair,  and  returned  fpeedily  into  Ju¬ 
daea.  Fie  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months 
in  his  journies  by  fea  and  land. 

Sect. 


*  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xv.  2. 

*  Ariftobulus  was  the  fon  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus’s  daughter; 
and  his  father  was  Alexander,  fon  of  Ariftobulus,  brother  of  Hyrca¬ 
nus;  fo  that  the  right  of  both  brothers  to  the  crown  was  united  in 
his  perfon. 
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Sect.  VI.  Reign  of  Antigonus,  of  only  two  years' 
duration. 

k  TT  was  not  foeafy  for  Herod  to  eftabhffi  himfelf  in 
the  polleffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  as  it  had 
been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  Antigonus 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  refign  a  throne,  which  had  coft 
him  fo  much  pains  and  money  to  acquire.  He  difputed 
it  with  him  very  vigoroufly  for  almoft  two  years. 

1  Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great 
preparations  for  the  following  campaign,  opened  it  at 
length  with  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  which  he  inverted 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Anthony 
had  given  orders  to  Sofius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigonus,  and  to  put 
Herod  into  full  polfelfion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 

Whilft  the  works  necertary  to  the  fiege  were  carry¬ 
ing  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length 
confummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  They  had 
been  contracted  tour  years  to  each  other  :  But  the  un- 
forefeen  troubles,  into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented 
their  confummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  king  Arirtobulus, 
and  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the  fecond, 
and  thereby  grand-daughter  to  thofe  two  brothers.  She 
was  a  princefs  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue,  and 
pofleffed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qualities 
that  adorn  the  fex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Afmonasan  family,  made  Herod  imagine,  that  by 
efpoufing  her,  he  fliould  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  affection,  which  was  one  of  his  reafons  for  con¬ 
fummating  his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  Sofius  and  he,  having 
joined  their  forces,  prefled  the  fiege  in  concert  with  the 
utmoft  vigour,  and  with  a  very  numerous1  army,  which 
amounted  to  at  leaft  fixty  thoufand  men.  The  place 

however 
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however  held  out  againft  them  many  months  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  refoliitions,  and  if  the  befieged  had  been  as  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they 
Were  brave  and  refolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were  much  better  {killed 
in  thofe  things  than  them,  carried  the  place  at  length, 
after  a  fiege  of  fomething  more  than  fix  months. 

m  The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  polls,  the  ene¬ 
my  entered  on  all  Tides,  and  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the  obltinate  relillance 
they  had  made,  and  the  pains  they  had  buffered  during 
fo  long  and  difficult  a  fiege,  they  filled  all  quarters  of 
Jerufalem  with  blood  and  daughter,  plundered  and  de¬ 
frayed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmoll 
to  prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Antigonus  feeing  all  loll,  came  and  threw  himfelf  at 
the  feet  of  Sofius  in  the  moll  fubmiffive  and  moll  abje£l 
manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  fent  to  Anthony  as 
foon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  Hedefigned  atfirll  to  have 
preferved  him  for  his  triumph  ;  hut  Herod,  who  did  not 
think  himfelf  fafe  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  furvived,  would  not  let  him  refl  till  he  had  obtained 
the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even 
gave  a  large  fum  of  money."  He  was  proceeded 
againll  in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and  had  the  fentence 
executed  upon  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  cri¬ 
minals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of.  the  liflor,  and  was 
fafiened  to  a  flake  ;  a  treatment  with  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  never  ufed  any  crowned  head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Afmonaeans,  after  a  du¬ 
ration  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  pof- 
fcffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 

This  fingular,  extraordinary,  and,  till  then,  unexam¬ 
pled  event,  by  which  the  fovereign  authority  over  the  Jews 
was  given  to  a  llranger,  an  Idumaean,  ought  to  have 

opened 

A.  M.  3967.  Ant.  J.  C.  37.  n  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  *7. 
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opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  prophecy,  which  had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms ; 
had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which 
the  whole  nation  was  interefted,  which  was  the  perpetual 
objeft  of  their  vows  and  hopes,  and  diftinguifhed  them 
by  a  peculiar  charaHeriftic  from  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  that  had  an  equal  intereft  in  it,  but  without 
knowing  or  being  apprifed  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob,  who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  fons, 
aflembled  round  his  bed,  what  would  happen  in  the  feries 
of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were  the 
chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Amongft  the 
other  predi&ions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe 
of  Judah*  there  is  this  of  which  we  now  fpeak  :  “  the  0 
fceptre  {hall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law-giver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  came,  and  unto  him  (hall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be.”  The  fceptre  or  rod  (for 
the  Hebrew  fignifies  both)  implies  here  the  authority 
and  fuperiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediflion 
to  denote  the  Mefliah ;  the  fact  is  therefore  incon- 
teftable,  and  is  /educed  to  two  efltntial  points.  The 
firft  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  fhall  fubfift, 
it  fhall  have  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  the  other 
tribes :  the  fecond,  that  it  fhall  fubftft,  and  form  a 
body  of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magif- 
trates,  till  the  Mefliah  comes. 

The  firft  point  is  verified  in  the  feries  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  Ifraelites,  wherein  that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  appears  evidently.  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  proofs  of  this  kind  ;  thofe,  who  would  be 
more  fully  informed,  may  confult  the  explanation  of 
Genefis  lately  publifhed  *. 

For  the  fecond  point,  we  have  only  to  confider  it  with 
the  leaft  attention.  When  Herod  the  Idumtean,  and  in 
confequence  ftranger,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the 
authority  and  fuperiority,  which  the  tribe  01  Judah  had 

over 
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over  the  other  tribes,  were  firfl  taken  from  it.  The  tribe 
of  J  udah  had  no  longer  the  fupremacy,  it  was  no  longer 
a  body  fubfifting,  from  which  the  magiftrates  were 
taken.  It  was  man! fed,  therefore,  that  the  MefTiah 
was  come.  But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become 
like  the  red,  and  was  confounded  with  them?  In  the 
times  of  Titus  Vefpalian,  and  Adrian,  who  finally  extir- 
minated  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before 
thofe  times  the  Melfiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  prophecies  !  Would  it  be  making  a  right  ufe 
of  hiftory,  not  to  dwell  a  tew  moments  upon  fails  like 
this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  courfe  of  our  matter  ? 
Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Jerufalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome. 
He  has  no  thoughts  of  demanding  the  fovereignty  for 
himfelf,  but  for  another.  It  was  the  groflefl  injuftice 
to  give  it  to  a  ff  ranger,  whilfl  there  were  princes  of  the 
royal  family  in  being.  But  it  had  been  decreed  from 
all  eternity,  that  Herod  fhould  be  king  of  the  Jews. 
Heaven  and  earth  fhould  footler  pafs  away,  than  that 
decree  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Anthony  was  at  Rome, 
and  in  poffellion  of  fovereign  power,  when  Herod  ar¬ 
rives  there.  How  many  events  were  neceffary  to  the 
conducting  of  things  to  this  point !  But  is  there  an/ 
thing  difficult  to  the  Almighty  ? 

ARTICLE  II. 

Abridgement  of  tliehjlory  of  the  Parthiansfrom  the  efa- 
blijhrnent  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Croffus ,  which 
is  related  at  large, 

THE  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  and  moft  confiderable  that  ever  was  in  the  Eafl. 
Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  extended 
itfelf  hy  little  and  little  over  all  Afia  Major,  and  made 
even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  four  hundred  threefcore  and  fourteen  years ; 
of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  were  before 

Jesus 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after  him.- 
Arfaces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all 
his  fucceflors  were  called  Arfacides.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth 
a  Perfian,  having  overcome  and  {lain  Artabanus,  the  laffc 
of  thofe  kings,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Parthians 
to  the  Perftans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  fon  of  Mammaeus.  I  {hall  only  {peak  hereof 
the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and 
fhall  treat  them  .very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of 
Craffus,  which  I  {hall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

p  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  what  gave  q  Arfaces  I. 
occafion  to  make  Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  had  been  in  polfellion  of  it  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians. 
^heodotus  at  the  fame  time  made  Babfria  revolt,  and 
took  that  province  from  Antiochus,  {urnamed  Theos. 

r  Some  time  after  Seleucus  Callinicus  %  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Antiochus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fubdue  the 
Parthians.  Pie  fell  into  their  hands  himfelf,  and  was 
made  prifoner:  this  happened  in  the  reign  ofTiridates, 
called  otherwife  Arfaces  II.  brother  of  the  firft. 

1  Antiochus,  furnarned  the  Great  ",  was  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  his  predeceflor.  He  marched  into  the  Eaft, 
and  repoffelfed  himfelf  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians 
had  taken  from  him.  He  alfo  entered  Parthia,  and 
obliged  the  *  king  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence 
he  returned  foon  after  withan  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe.  As  the  war  was 
of  a  tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Ar¬ 
faces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon 
condition  that  he  fhould  aflifthim  in  reconquering  the 
revolted  provinces.  Antiochus  marched  afterwards 
againft  Euthydemus  king  of  Baffria,  with  w-hom  he  was 
alfo  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 

PRIxXPATIUS, 
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*  The  Abbe  Longaiezue,  in  his  Latin  Diflertation  upon  the  Arfa- 
citles,  alcribes  what  is  here  laid  to  Artabanus,  whom  he  places  be¬ 
tween  Arfaces  II.  and  Priapatius.  juftin  fays  nothiog  of  them. 
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*  Priapatius,  the  fon  of  Arfaces  II.  fucceeded 
his  father,  and  after  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left 
the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  I.  his  eldeft  fon. 

y  Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  pre. 
ferred  before  his  own  ilfue,  upon  account  ofhis  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effeft  one  of  the  greateft 
kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms 
farther  than  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  he  who  made 
Demetrius  Nicator  pnfoner. 

z  Phraates  II.  fucceeded  Mithridates  his  father. 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  marched  againft  him 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretext  of  deli¬ 
vering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept 
in  captivity.  After  having  defeated  Phraates  in  three 
battles,  he  was  himfelf  overthrown,  and  killed  in  the 
lafi,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in 
Iiis  turn,  at  the  time  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  in¬ 
vading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  lolt 
his  life  in  a  battle. 

1  Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  Head  and 
died  foon  after. 

H  is  fuccelfor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom 
Juftin  fays  b  that  his  great  adfions  acquired  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Great. 

He  declared  war  againft  the  Armenians,  and  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  he  made  with  them,  he  obliged 
their  king  to  fend  him  his  Ion  Tigranes  as  an  hoftage. 
c  The  latter  was  afterwards  fet  upon  the  throne  of  Arme¬ 
nia  by  the  Parthians  themfelves,  and  joined  with  Mi¬ 
thridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  againft  the 
Romans.  - 

d  Antiochus  Eufebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates, 
who  re-eftablifhed  him  in  the  pofteftion  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  two  years  after. 

e  It  was  the  fame  Mithridates,  as  we  fhall  fee  here¬ 
after,  who  fent  Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity 

and 
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and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given  place  to 
Sylla. 

f  Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damafcus, 
befieging  Philip  his  brother  in  the  city  of  Baerea,  was 
defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  fent  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prifoner  to  Mithridates,  who 
treated  him  with  all  the  honours  poflible.  He  died 
there  ol  difeafe. 

Mithridates  II.  died  g  after  having  reigned  forty 
years,  generally  regretted  by  his  fubje&s.  Thedomeftic  * 
troubles  with  which  is  death  was  followed,  confiderably 
weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  lofs  ftill 
more  fenfible.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  he  had  given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  feveral 
others  from  them.  He  palled  the  Euphrates,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia. 

During  thefe  troubles,  the  Parthians  ele£ted  Mnas- 
k.ires,  and  after  him  Sin  atrocces,  kings,  of  whom 
almoft  nothing  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

h  Phraates,  the  fon  of  the  latter,  was  he,  who 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  furnamed  the  God. 

He  fent  ambalfadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  the  Romans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held 
at  the  fame  time  fecret  intelligence  with  the  latter.  It 
was  at  that  time  M.thridates  wrote  him  the  letter,  which 
Sallnlthas  preferred. 

1  Pompey  having  been  appointed  in  the  place  of  Lu¬ 
cullus,  to  terminate  the  war  again!!  Mithridates,  engaged 
Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  againfl.  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  breaks  with  Pompey. 

k  After  Pompey’s  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  is  killed 
by  his  own  children.  Mithridates  his  eldell  fon 
takes  his  place. 

Tigranes, 

f  A.  M  3915*  Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiii.  22. 
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Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  dies  almofl  at  the  fame 
time.  Artavafdes  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 

Mithridates  1  expelled  his  kingdom  either  by  his  own 
fubjebls,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himfelf  odious,  or  by 
the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  applies  to  Gabinius, 
who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-eflablifh  him  upon  the 
throne;  but  without  efteff.  m  He  takes  up  arms  in  his 
own  defence.  Befieged  in  Babylon,  and  warmly  preyed, 
he  furrenders  to  Orodes,  who  confidering  him  only  as 
an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  caafes  him  to  be  put  to 
death ;  by  which  means  Orodes  becomes  peaceable 
poffeffor  of  the  throne. 

n  But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad  that 
he  had  no  reafon  to  expeft.  Craffus  had  lately  been 
created  conful  at  Rome,  with  Pompey  for  the  fecond  time. 
On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Craffus, 
who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  upon  that  account ;  be- 
caufeit  favoured  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  carryingthe 
war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company,  even  with 
people  he  fcarce  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  tranf- 
ports.  Amongfls  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under 
lefs  reflraint,  he  ran  even  into  rhodomontades  unworthy 
of  his  age  and  character,  and  feemed  to  forget  himfelf  in 
arrange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the 
government  of  Syria,  nor  to  the  conqueft  of  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that  of  Parthia  :  He  flat¬ 
tered  himfelf  with  doing  fuch  things,  as  fhould  make  the 
great  exploits  of  Lucullus  againfl  Tigranes,  and  thofe 
of  Pompey  againfl  Mithridates,  appear  like  the  feats  of 
infants  in  companion  with  his.  He  had  already  over-run 
in  thought  Ba&ria  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  remotefl  feas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  Eaff. 
However,  in  the  inffruftions  and  powers  which  were 
given  him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included;  but  all 
the  world  knew  his  defign  againlt  it  was  Ins  darling  paf- 
fion.  Such  a  beginning  forebodes  no  fuccels. 

His 
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His  departure  had  befides  fomethingmore  inaufpicious 
in  it.  One  of  the  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened 
to  oppofe  liis  going;  and  was  joined  by  many  people, 
who  could  not  buffer  him  to  fet  out  with  gaiety  of  heait, 
to  carry  a  war  againfl  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans 
no  injury,  and  were  their  friends  and  allies.  That  tri¬ 
bune,  in  confequence,  having  in  vain  oppofed  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Crallus,made  hafte  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through 
which  he  was  to  pafs,  and  fet  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  before 
him.  When  Crafifus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw  per¬ 
fumes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over 
them  the  moft  terrible  imprecations  which  could  not  be 
heard  without  making  all  prefent  tremble  with  horror, 
and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  CrafTus  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplifhrnent. 

Nothing  could  ftop  him.  Superior  to  all  oppofition,  he 
continued  his  march,  arrived  atBrundufium,  and  though 
the  fea  was  very  tempeffuous,  embarked,  and  loft  abun¬ 
dance  of  (hips  in  his  paflage.  When  he  arrived  at  Galatia, 
he  had  an  interview  with  king  Dejotarns,  who  though 
of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  at  that  time  employed  in 
building  a  new  city.  Upon  which 'Craffus  rallied  him  to 
this  effefcl,  “King  of  the  Galatians,  you  begin  full  late 
to  build  a  city  at  the  *  twelfth  hour  of  the  day.”  “  And 
you,  Lord  Cralfus,”  replied  Dcjotarus,  "are  not  too  early 
in  fetting  out  to  make  war  againft  the  Parthians.”  For 
CrafTus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  fixty  years  old,  and 
his  countenance  made  him  Hill  look  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed,  ’that  there  were  confiderable 
trealures  in  the  templcof  Jerufalem,  which  Pompev  had 
not  ventuied  to  touch.  He  believed  it  worth  his  trouble 
to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  make  lnmfelf  mailer  of 
them,  lie  therefore  marched  thither  witli  his  army. 
Befides  the  other  riches,  which  amounted  to  very  con¬ 
fiderable  Turns,  in  it  there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  inclofed 
and  concealed  in  another  of  wood  made  hollow  forilut 
ufe  :  this  was  known  or.lv  to  Elcazar  the  prieft,  who 
Vol.  IX.  O  kept 

'  fofeph  Antiq  xiv.  tz. 
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kept  the  treafnres  of  the  fan&uary.  This  beam  of  gold 
weighed  three  hundred  mime,  each  of  which  weighed 
two  pounds  and  a-half.  Eleazar,  who  was  apprifed  of 
the  motive  of  CrafTus’s  march  to  Jerufalem,  to  fave  the 
other  riches,  which  were  almoftall  of  them  depofited  in 
the  temple  by  private  perfons,  difcoveredthe  golden  beam 
to  Cralfus,  and  buffered' him  to  take  it  away,  after  having 
made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  reft. 
Was  he  fo  ignorant  to  imagine  any  thing  facred  with 
avarice  ?  Craffus  took  the  beam  of  gold,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  made  the  reft  of  the  treafures  his  plunder, 
which  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  He  then  continued  his  route. 

Every  thing  fucceeded  at  fir  ft  as  happily  as  he  could 
have  expefited.  He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates 
without  any  oppofition,  pafled  it  with  his  army,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them  without 
any  other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  infatiable 
defire  of  enriching  himfelf  by  the  plunder  of  a  country 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  extremly  opulent.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  under  Sylla,  and  afterwards  under  Pompey,  had 
made  peace  and  feveral  treaties  with  them.  There  had 
been  no  complaint  of  any  infraction  or  enterprife  to  give 
a  juft;  pretext  fora  war.  So  that  the  Parthians  expeCted 
nothing  lets  than  fuch  an  invafion,  and  not  being  upon 
their  guard,  had  made  no  preparation  for  their  defence. 
Craffus  in  confequence  was  mailer  of  the  field,  and  over¬ 
run  without  oppofition  the  greateft  part  of  Mefopotamia. 
He  took  alfo  feveral  cities  with  no  refiftance,  and  had  he 
known  howto  take  advantage  of  the  occafion,  it  had  been 
eafy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia  and 
Ctefiphon,  to  have  feifed  them,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mefopotamia.  But 
inftead  of  purfuing  his  point,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
after  having  left  feven  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe 
to  fecure  the  cities  which  had  furrendered  to  him,  he  re¬ 
paired  the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  where  his  foie  employment 
was  to  amafs  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 
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He  was  joined  there  by  his  fon,  whom  Caefar  font  to 
him  out  of  Gaul,  a  young  man  who  had  already  been 
honoured  with  feveral  of  the  military  crowns,  given  by 
the  general  to  fuch  as  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  their 
valour.  He  brought  with  him  a  thoufand  chofen  horfe. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Craffus  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  were  very  confiderable,  the  greateft  un¬ 
doubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  this  war,  was 
his  hafty  return  into  Syria.  For  he  ought  to  have  gone  on 
without  flaying,  and  to  have  feifed Babylon  andSeleucia, 
cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Parthians,  inftead  of 
giving  his  enemies  time  to  make  preparations  by  his 
retreat,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  ruin. 

Whilfl  he  was  re-afTembling  all  his  troops  from  their 
winter-quarters,  ambaffadors  from  the  king  of  Parthia 
arrived,  who  opened  their  commiffions  in  few  words. 
They  told  him  that  if  that  army  was  fentby  the  Romans 
againft  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated 
by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  a 
conclufion  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other 
empire.  That  if,  as  they  had  been  informed,  it  was 
only  Craffus,  who,  againff  the  opinion  of  his  country, 
and  to  fatiate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken  arms  againft 
them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  king  their 
mafler  was  well  difpofed  to  aft  with  moderation  in  the 
affair,  to  take  pity  of  the  age  of  Craffus,  and  to  fuffer 
the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rather  fhut  up  than 
keeping  poffeffion  of  cities  to  depart  with  their  lives 
and  rings  fafe.  They  fpoke  no  doubt  of  the  garrifons 
left  by  Craffus  in  the  conquered  places.  Craffus 
anfwered  this  difcourfe  only  with  a  rhodomontade.  He 
told  them,  “  They  fhould  have  his  anfwer  in  the  city 
of  Seleucia.”  Upon  which  the  moll  antient  of  the 
ambaffadors,  named  Vahifes,  made  anfwer,  laughing  and 
fhowing  him  the  palm  of  his  hand;  “  Craffus  you  will 
fooner  fee  hair  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than 
Seleucia.”  The  ambaffadors  retired,  and  went  to  give 
their  king  notice,  that  he  muff  prepare  for  war. 
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As  Toon  as  the  feafon  would  permit k,  CralTus  took  the 
held.  The  Parthians  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  af- 
lemblea  very  great  army, to  make  head  again  ft  him.  Orodes 
their  king  divided  his  troops  and  marched  in  perfon  with 
one  part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia :  He  fent  the 
other  into  Mefopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Surena. 
That  general,  upon  his  arrival  there,  retook  feveral  of  the 
places  CralTus  had  madehimfelf  mafterof  the  year  before. 

About  the  fame  time  fome  Roman  foldiers,  who  with 
exceeding  difficulty  had  efcaped  out  of  the  cities  of 
Mefopotamia,  were  they  had  been  in  garrifon,  of  which 
the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  fome,  and  were  befi'eg- 
ing  the  reft,  came  to  CralTus,  and  related  things  to  him 
highly  capable  of  difquieting  and  alarming  him.  They 
told  him,  that  they  h?.d  Teen  with  their  own  eyes  the  in¬ 
credible  numbers  ol  the  enemy,  and  that  they  had  alfo 
been  witnelfes  of  their  terrible  valour  in  the  bloody  attacks 
of  the  cities  they  befieged.  They  added,  that  they  were 
troops  not  to  be  efcaped  when  they  purfued,  nor  over¬ 
taken  when  they  fled  ;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  an  aftonilhing  rapidity,  were 
always  attended  with  mortal  wounds,  againlt  which  it 
was  impoffible  to  defend. 

This  dilcourfe  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  bold- 
nels  of  the  Roman  foldiers;  who  imagined,  that  the  Par¬ 
thians  differed  in  nothing  from  the  Armenians  and  Cap¬ 
padocians,  that  Lucullus  had  fo  eafily  over-thrown ;  and 
flattered  them felves,  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war 
would  confift  in  the  length,  of  the  way,  and  the  purfuit  of 
the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come  to  blows  with 
them.  They  now  faw,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
that  they  were  to  experience  great  battles  and  great  dan¬ 
gers.  This  difeouragement  rofe  fo  high,  that  many  of 
the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  CralTus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  to  affemble 
a  council,  in  order  to  dehberate  again  upon  the  whole 
enterprife.  But  CralTus  liftened  to  no  other  advice,  but 

of 
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of  thofe  who  prefled  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to 
make  ail  poflible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  moll,  and  confirmed  him 
in  that  refolution,  was  the  arrival  ot  Artabalus  king  of 
Armenia.  He  brought  with  him  a  body  ot  fix  thouland 
horfe,  which  were  part  ot  his  guards ;  adding  that  betides 
thefe,  he  had  ten  thoufand  cuiratfiers,  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  foot  at  his  fervice.  But  he  advifed  him  to  take  great 
care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Mefopo- 
tamia,  and  told  him,  that  he  mutt  enter  the  enemy’s 
country  by  the  way  of  Armenia  ;  the  reafons  with  which 
he  fupported  this  advice,  were,  that  Armenia,  being  a 
mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horfe,  in  which  the 
greatefl  flrength  of  their  army  confuted,  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  entirely  ufelefs  to  them :  that  if  they  took  this  route 
he  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  fupply  the  army  with  all 
neci-llaries  ;  inftead  o-f  which-  if  he  marched  by  the  way 
of  Mefopotamia,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he 
would  have  a  powerful  army  in  his  front  on  all  the  mar¬ 
ches  it  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  take,  before  he  could 
penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  dominions ;  that 
in  thofe  plains,  the  horfe  would  have  all  poflible  advan¬ 
tages  againft  him  ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  mull;  crofs  feveral 
Tandy  defarts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  diftrefs 
for  want  of  water  and  provifions.  The  council  was 
excellent,  and  the  reafons  unanfwerable  :  but  Craflus, 
blinded  by  Providence,  which  intended  to  punilh  the 
facrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  defpifed  all  that  was  faid  to  him.  He  only 
defiled  Artabafus,  who  returned  into  his  dominions,  to 
bring  him  his  troops  as  foon  as  poflible. 

I  have  laid,  that  Providence  blinded  Craflus,  which  is 
felf-evident  in  agreatmeafure.  But  a  Pagan  writer  makes 
the  fame  remark  upon  it  ;  this  is  Dion  Caflius,  a  very 
judicious  hiflorian,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  warrior.  Pie 
fays,  that  the  Romans  under  Ciaflus  “had  no  falutary 
“  view,  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occafions  of 
“  what  was  neceflary  to  be  done,  or  in  no  condition  to 
“  execute  it;  fo  that  one  would  have  thought,  that,  con- 
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“  demned  and  purfued  by  fome  divinity,  they  could 
“  neither  make  ufe  of  their  bodies  nor  minds.”  That' 
Divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was  He  whom  the 
Jewifh  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury 
done  to  his  temple. 

Craflus  made  haffe,  therefore,  to  fet  forward.  He  had 
ieven  legions  of  foot,  near  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  as 
many  light-army  foldiers  and  archers,  which  amounted 
in  all  to  more  than  forty  thoufand  men,  that  is  to  fay, 
one  of  the  fineft  armies  the  Romans  ever  fet  on  foot. 
When  his  troops  palfed  the  bridge  he  had  laid  over  the 
river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma  a  dreadful 
fiorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  face  of  the 
foldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going  on.  At  the 
fame  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burft  an  impetu¬ 
ous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder-claps  and  lighten¬ 
ing,'  fell  upon  the  bridge  and  broke  down  a  part  of  it. 
The  troops  were  feifed  with  fear  and  fadnefs.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the  belt  manner  he  was 
able,  promifmg  them  with  an  oath,  that  they  fhould  march 
back  by  the  way  of  Armenia;  and  concluded  his  dif- 
courfe  with  alluring  them,  that  not  one  of  them  fhould 
return  that  way.  Thofe  ialt  words  which  were  ambigu¬ 
ous,  and  had  efcaped  him  very  imprudently,  threw  the 
whole  army  into  the  greateft  trouble  and  difmay.  Craflus  ' 
well  knew  the  bad  efleft  they  "had  produced  ;  but  out  of 
a  fpirit  of  obfhnacy  and  haughtinefs,  he  neglefted  to 
remedy  it,  by  explaining  the  fenfe  of  thofe  words,  to 
re-aflure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates. 
His  fcouts,  whom  he  had  fent  out  for  intelligence,  re¬ 
turned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  {ingle  man  to 
be  feen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  found  the 
marks  of  abundance  of  horfe  which  feemed  to  have  fled 
fuddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  purfued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Craflus  confirmed  himfelf  in  his 
hopes,  and  his  foldiers  began  to  defpifethe  Parthians,  as 
men  that  would  never  have  courage  to  (land  a  charge,  and 
come  to  blows  with  them.  Caflms  advifed  him  at  leaf! 
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to  approach  fome  town,  where  they  had  a  garrifon,  in 
order  to  reft  the  army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn 
the  true  number  of  the  enemies,  their  force,  and  what 
defigns  they  had  in  view  ;  or  if  Craffius  did  not  approve 
that  counfel,  to  march  along  the  Euphrates  towards  Se- 
leucia;  becaufe,  by  always  keeping  upon  the  coaft  of 
that  river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Parthians  to  furround  him;  and  that  with  the  fleet 
which  might  follow  him,  proviftons  might  be  always 
brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the 
army  might  ftand  in  need.  This  Caffius  was  Craffus  s 
quaeftor,  and  the  fame  who  afterwards  killed  Caefar. 

Craffus,  after  having  confidered  this  advice,  was  upon 
the  point  of  coming  into  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpedtediy,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  different  plan. 
That  Arab  had  formerly  ferved  under  Pompey,  and  was 
known  by  many  of  the  Roman  foldiers,who  looked  upon 
him  as  a  friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely  qualified  to 
play  the  part  he  gave  him.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
conduced  to  Craffus,  he  informed  him,  that  the  Par¬ 
thians  would  not  look  the  Roman  army  in  the  face ; 
that  its  name  alone  had  already  fpread  an  univerfal  ter¬ 
ror  among  their  troops,  and  that  there  wanted  no  more 
for  the  obtaining  a  complete  vidlory,  than  to  march 
diredfly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  battle.  He  offered 
to  be  their  guide  himfell,  and  to  carry  them  the  fhort- 
eft  way.  Craffus,  blinded  by  his  flattery,  and  deceived 
by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  fpecious  turn  to 
what  he  propofed,  gave  entirely  into  the  fnare,  not- 
withftanding  the  preffing  inftances  of  Caftius,  and  fome 
others,  who  fufpedled  that  impoftor’s  defign. 

Craffus  would  hearken  to  nobody.  The  traitor  Ari¬ 
amnes,  after  having  perfuaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conduced  him  acrofs  the  plain 
by  a  way  at  firft  level  and  eafy,  but  which  at  length  be¬ 
came  difficult,  from  the  deep  fands,  in  which  the  artnv 
found  itfelf  engaged  in  the  rnidft  of  a  vaft  country  ail 
bare,  and  of  a  frightful  dnnefs,  where  the  eye  could 
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difcover  neithe r  end  nor  boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope 
to  find  reft  and  refreshment.  It  thirft,  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  -way,difcouraged  the  Romans,  the  profpeftof  the 
country  alone  threw  them  into  a  defpair  ftiil  more  ter¬ 
rible  :  for  they  could  perceive  neither  near  them,  nor 
at  a  diftance,  the  leaft  tree,  plant,  or  brook  ;  not  fo 
much  as  an  nil!,  nor  a  {ingle  blade  of  grabs:  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  all  round  but  heaps  of  burning  band. 

d  his  gave  juft  reafon  to  fufpe'ft  fume  treachery,  of 
which  the  arrival  of  couriers  from  Artabafus  ought  to 
have  ful  y  convinced  them.  That  prince  informed 
Cra flus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions 
with  a  great  army  ;  that  the  war  he  had  to  fupport,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  lending  the  aid  lie  had  promifed  ;  but 
that  lie  adviled  iiirn  to  approach  Armenia,  in  order  to 
their  uniting  their  forces  agatnft  the  common  enemy  : 
that,  it  be  would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned 
him  at  leaft  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encampments, 
the  open  plains,  and  fuch  places  as  were  commodious 
fo  r  the  horfe,  and  to  keep  always  clofe  to  the  mountains, 
CraiTus,  inftead  of  giving  ear  to  thefe  wife  counfels, 
flew  out  againft  them  that  gave  them  ;  and  without 
vouchfafing  to  write  an  anfwer  to  Artabafus,  he  only 
told  his  couriers,  “  I  have  not  time  at  prefenl  to  con- 
“  fider  the  affairs  of  Armenia  :  I  ilia  1  i  go  thither  boon, 

“  and  fhall  then  punifh  Artabafus  for  his  treachery.” 

Craffus  was  fo  full  of  his  Arab,  and  fo  blinded  by 
his  aitfi.il  fuggeftions,  that  he  had  continued  to  follow 
him  without  the  leaft  diftruft,  notwithftanding  all  the 
advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a 
great  way  into  the  fandy  defart  we  have  mentioned. 
The  traitor  then  made  his  efcape,  and  gave  Surena  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  feme  days  in  a  defart  of  the  enemy’s 
country  where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence, 
the  fcouts  came  in  full  fpeed  to  inform  Craflus,  that  a 
very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  advanced  with 
great  order  and  boldnefs  to  attack  him  immediately.  That 
news  threw  the  whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  con- 
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fternation.  Craflus  was  more  affe6fed  with  it  thin  the 
reft.  He  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  draw  up  his  army 
in  battle.  At  firft  following  the  advice  of  Caflius,  he 
extended  his  infantry  as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might 
take  up  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the 
enemy  to  furround  him  ;  he  pofted  all  his  cavalry  upon 
the  wings.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,and 
drawing  up  his  foot  in  clofe  order,  he  made  them  form  a 
large  hollow  fquare,  facing  on  all  fides,  of  which  each 
flank  had  twelve  *  cohorts  in  front.  Every  cohort  had 
a  company  of  horfe  near  it,  in  order  that  each  part,  be¬ 
ing  equally  fuftained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  fecurity  and  boldnefs.  He 
gave  one  of  the  wings  to  Caftius,  the  other  to  his  young 
fon  Craffus,  and  pofted  himfelf  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook 
which  had  not  much  water,  but  was  Irewever  exceed- 
ingly  grateful  to  the  foidiers,  from  the  exceeding 
drought  and  exceflive  heat. 

Moftof  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  pro¬ 
per  to  encamp  in  this  place,,  to  give  the  troops  time  to 
recover  the  extraordinary  fatigues  they  had  undergone  i  n  a 
long  and  painful  march,  and  to  reft  there  during  the  night ; 
that  in  the  mean  time,  all  poflible  endeavours  ffiould  be 
ufed  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their 
number  and  difpofition  were  known,  they  might  attack 
them  the  next  day.  But  Craflus  buffering  himfelf  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  fon,.  and  of  the  horfe 
under  his  command,  who  prefled  him  to  leadthem  againft 
the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  who  had  occafion  for 
refrefliment  fhould  eat  under  arms  in  their  ranks  ;  and 
fcarce  allowing  them  time  for  that  purpofe,  he  com¬ 
manded  them  to  march,  and  led  them  on,  not  {lowly, 
and  halting  fometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  as  fall  as 
they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy. 
Contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either 
fo  numerous  or  fo  terrible,  as  they  had  been  reprefented, 

O  5  which 

*  The  Roman  cohort  was  a  body  of  infantry  confining;  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  men;  and  differed  very  little  from  what  is  now  called  a 
battalion. 
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which  was  a  flratag.em  of  Surena’s.  He  had  concealed 
the  greatefl  part  of-  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced 
troops,  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
brightnefs  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders  to 
cover  themfelves  with  their  veils  or  with  fkins. 

When  they  approached  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the 
Parthian  general  had  no  fooner  given  the  fignal  ol  battle 
than  the  whole  field  refounded  with  dreadful  cries,  and 
the  molt  frightful  noife.  For  theParthians  did  not  ex¬ 
cite  their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but 
made  ufe  ol  a  great  number  ot  hollow  inffruments, 
covered  with  leather,  and  having  bells  of  brafs  round 
them,  which  they  llruck  violently  againft  each  other, 
the  noife  made  by  thefe  inftruments  was  rude  and  ter¬ 
rible,  and. feemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild.bealts, joined, 
with  claps  ot  thunder.  Thofe  Barbarians  had  well  ob- 
ferved,  that  of  all  the  fenfes  none  diforders  the  foul 
more  than  the  hearing :  that  it  Itrikes  upon,  and  affefls 
it  the  moll  immediately,  and  is  the  molt  fudden  in 
making  it  in  a  manner  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  difmay  into  which  this  noife  had  call 
the  Romans,  were  quite  different,  when  the  Parthians, 
throwing  off  on  a  fudden  the  covering  of  their  arms,  ap¬ 
peared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  brightnefs  of  their 
helmets  and  cuiralfes,  which  were  of  burnilhed  Heel,  and 
glittered  like  fun-beams,  and  to  which  the  furniture  and 
armour  of  their  horfes  added  not  a  little.  At  their  head 
appeared  Surena,  handfome,  well-made,  of  an  advan¬ 
tageous  llature,  and  of  a  much  greater  reputation  for 
vaiourthan  the  effeminacyterf  his  mien  feemed  to  promife. 
For  he  painted  after  the  fafhion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like 
them,  wore  his  hair  curled  and  drelfed  with  art ;  whereas 
the  Parthians  Hill  perfevered  in  wearing  theirs  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglefted,  and  fuch  as 
nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  firll  the  Barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Romans 
with  their  pikes,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break 
the  front  ranks  ;  but  having  obferved  the  depth  of  the 
hollow  fquare  fo  well  clofed,  and  even,  in  which  the 
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troops  flood  firm  and  fupported  each  other  fuccefsfully, 
they  fell  back  and  retired  in  a  feeming  confufion,  as  if 
their  order  of  battle  were  broke.  But  the  Romans 
were  much  aflonifhed  to  fee  their  whole  army  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides.  CrafTus  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge  them  ; 
but  they  could  not  execute  thofe  orders  long ;  for  they 
were  reduced  by  an  hail  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover 
themfelves  behind  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

Their  diforder  and  difmay  began  now,  upon  expe¬ 
riencing  the  rapidity  and  force  of  thofe  arrows,  againfl 
which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  which  penetrated  alike 
whatever  they  hit.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied 
themfelves  to  fhootin-g  at  a  di fiance,  without  its  being 
poffible  for  them  to  mifs,  though  they  had  endeavoured 
it,  fo  clofe  were  the  Romans  embattled.  They  did 
dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep  wounds,  becaufe, 
drawing  their  bows  to  the  utmoft,  the  firings  difcharged 
their  arrows  of  an  extraordinary  weight,  with  an  impe- 
tuofity  and  force  that  nothing  could  refill. 

The  Romans,,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all, Tides  by 
the  enemy,  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  aft.  If  they 
continued  firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were  wounded  mor¬ 
tally,  and  if  they  quitted  them,  to  charge  the  enemy  they- 
could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  buffered  no  lefs  than  before. 
The  Parthians  fled  before  them,  and  kept  a  continual 
■difcharge  as  they  retired  ;■  for  of  all  nations  in  the  world 
they  were  the  mofl  expert  in  that  exercife  after  the  Scy¬ 
thians:  an  operation  in  reality  very  wifely  conceived"; 
for  in  flying  they  faved  their  lives,  and  in  fighting, 
avoided  the  infamy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  Barbarians, 
after  having  exhaufted  all  their  arrows,  would  either 
give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blows  with  them  hand  to 
hand,  they  fupported  their  diflrefs  with  valour  and  re  - 
folution  ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  there  were  camels  laden  with  arrows,  whither 
thofe,  who  had  exhaufted  their  quivers,  wheeled  about 
to  replenifh  them,  CrafTus,  lofing  almofl  all  coitrage,  fent 

orders 
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orders  to  his  fort  to  endeavour,  whatever  it  coft  him, 
to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely  furrounned 
by  them;  for  they  were  principally  intent  again  ft  him, 
and  were  wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Craffus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  five  hundred  archers,  and  *  eight  cohorts 
armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about  againft  thofe 
who  endeavoured  to  lurround  him.  The  latter  whether 
they  were  afraid  to  ftand  before  a  body  of  troops  that 
came  on  with  fo  good  an  afpedl,  or  rather  defigned  to 
draw  off  young  Craffus,  as  far  as  they  could  from  his 
father,  immediately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Craf¬ 
fus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  “  They 
don’t  ftand  us,”  pufhed  on  full  fpeed  alter  them.  Ths 
foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horfe,  piqued  them- 
felves  upon  not  flaying  behind,  and  followed  them  at 
their  heels,  carried  on  by  their  eagernefs,  and  the  joy 
which  the  hopes  of  vidlory  gave  them.  They  firmly 
believed  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  purfue,  till  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  their  main 
body,  they  difeovered  their  error  ;  for  thofe,  who  had 
feemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many 
other  troops,  came  on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

You  ng  Craffus  thereupon  made  his  troops  halt,  in  hopes 
that  the  enemy,  upon  feeing  their  finall  number,  would 
not  fail  to  attack  them,  and  come  to  clofe  fight.  But 
thofe  Barbarians  contented  themfelveswithoppofing  him 
in  front  with  their  heavy  armed  horfe,  and  fentoutdetach- 
rnents  of  their  light  horfe,  that  wheeling  about,  and  fur¬ 
rounding  them  on  all  Tides  without  joining  them,  poured 
in  a  perpetual  flight  of  arrow’s  upon  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  ftirring  up  the  heaps  of  fand,  they  railed  fo  thick, 
a  duff,  that  the  Romans  could  neither  fee  nor  fpeak  to 
ene  another  ;  and  by  being  pent  up  in  a  narrow  fpace,and 
keeping  clofe  order,  they  were  a  kind  of  butt  for  every 
arrow  fhot  at  them,  and  died  by  flow,  but  cruel  deaths. 
For  finding  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to 
fupport  the  pains  they  fuffered,  they  rolled  themfelves 

upon 

*  They  confifted  of  near  fix  thoufand  men. 
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upon  the  fands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  ex¬ 
pired  in  that  manner  in  exquifite  torments;  or  endea¬ 
vouring  to  tear  out  bp  force  the  bearded  points  of  the 
arrows,  which  had  penetrated  acrofs  their  veins  and 
nerves,  they  only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and 
increafed  their  pains.. 

Molt  o'!  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  thofe  who 
were  {fill  alive  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  aft. 
For  when  young  Crafius  exhorted  them  to  charge  the 
heavy-armed horfe,  they  fhowed  him  their  handsnaiiedto 
their  bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  througband  through 
and  riveted,  to  the  ground  ;  l'o  that  it  was  equally  im- 
polfible  for  them  either  to  defend  themfelves  or  fly. 
Putting  himfelftherefore  at  the  head  of  his  horfe  he  made 
a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy-armed  body  covered 
with  iron,  and  threw  him  felf  boldly  among!!  the  fquadrons 
but  wbh  great  difad  vantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  defend¬ 
ing.  For  his  troops  with  weak  and  Ihort  javelins  {truck 
againft  armour  either  of  excellent  Heel,  or  very  hard 
leather;  whereas  the  Barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who 
were  either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  ftrong 
fpears.  Thefe  Gauls  were  troops  in  whom  young  Craf¬ 
fus  placed  the  greateft  confidence,  and  with  whom  he  did 
molt  wonderful  exploits.  For  thofe  troops  took  hold  of 
the  fpears  of  the  Partbians,  and  doling  with  them,  feifed 
them  by  the  neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horfes  upon 
the  ground,  where  they  lay  without  power  to  ftir,  from 
the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  of  the 
Gauls  quitting  their  horfes,  crept  under  thofe  of  the 
enemy,  and  thryft  their  fwerds  into  their  bellies.  The 
horfes  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and  throw.- 
ing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  under  foot  as  well  as 
the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  moft  trouble,  was  heat  and 
thirft;  for  they  were  not  actuftomed  to  fupport  them. 
They  loll  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  their  horfes,  which  run¬ 
ning  precipitately  upon  that,  heavy-arme'd  body,  killed 
themfelves  upon  their  fpears.  They  were  obliged  there¬ 
to  fore 
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fore  to  retire  to  their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young 
Craffus,  who  had  received  feverak  dangerous  wounds. 

Upon  their  way  they  faw,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  a  rifing 
bank  of  farfd,  to  winch  they  retired.  They  fattened -their 
horfes  in  the  centre,  and  made  an  enclofure  with  their 
bucklers,  by  way  of  entrenchment;  in  hopes  that  it  would 
aflill  them  considerably  in  defending  themfelves  againft 
the  Barbarians;  but  it  happened  quite  otherwife.  For  in 
an  even  place,  the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it 
fome  relaxation  ;  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  (howing  them  over  each  others  heads,  and 
thofe  in  the  rear  mod,  they  were  all  e-xpofed  to  the 
enemy's  (hot.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows, 
which  the  barbarians  fhowered  continually  upon  them,, 
they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of  them,  and  deplored 
their  unhappy  deftiny,  in  perifhing  miferably,  without 
being  able  to  make  ufe  or  their  arms,  or  to  give  the 
enemy  proofs  of  their  valour. 

Young  Craffus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had 
fettled  in  that  country  in  the  city  of  Carrae.  Thofe  two 
young  men,  touched  with  companion  to  fee  him  in  fo  fad  a 
condition,  preffed  himtomakeoffwith  them,  and  to  retire 
into  the  city  of  Ifchnes,  which  had  efpoufed  the  party 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he 
replied/4  That  the  fear  of  no  death,  however  cruel,  could 
induce  him  to  abandon  fo  many  brave  men,  who  died  out 
of  love  for  him.”  A  noble  fentiment  for  a  young  lord!  He 
ordered  them  to  make  off  as  faff  as  they  could,  and  em¬ 
bracing  them,  difmiffed  them  the  fervice.  For  himfelf, 
not  being  able  to  make  ufe  of  his  hand,  which  was  lbot 
through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  do- 
meflics  to  thurft  his  fword  through  him,  and  prefented 
his  fide  to  him.  Theprincipal  officers  killed  themfelves, 
and  many  of  thofe  that  remained  were  flain,  fighting  with 
exceeding  valour.  The  Parthians  made  only  about  five 
hundred  pnfoners,  and  after  having  cut  off  young  Craf- 
fus’s  head,  marched  immediately  againft  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  fon  to  charge  the 
Parthians,.  and  received  advice,  that  they  were  put  to  the 

rout, 
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rout,  and  purfued  vigor, ouflyr  bad  refumed  fome  cou¬ 
rage,  and  the  more,  becaufe  thofe  who  oppofed  him, 
feemed  to  abate  confiderably  ot  their  ardour  ;  for  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  were  gone  with  the  rell  againfb 
young  CrafTus.  Wherefore,  drawing  his  army  toge¬ 
ther,  he  retired  to  a  fmail  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes 'that 
his  fon  would  fpeedily  return  .from  the  purfuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers,. lent  fuccelfively  by 
his  fon,  to  inform  him  of  the  .  danger  he  was  in,  the 
greatefl  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians',' 
who  had  put  them  to  the  fword.  Only  the  baft,  who 
had  efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his  prefence, 
and  declared  to  him  that  his  fon  was  loft,  if  he  did  not 
fend  him  direblly  apowerful  re-enforcement.  Upon  this 
news,  CrafTus  was  ftruck  with  fuch  a  diverfity  of  af- 
fli&ing  thoughts,  and  his  reafon  thereby  fo  much  dif- 
turbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  feeing  or 
hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  defire  ot  faving  his 
fon  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go  to  his  aid,  and 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

The  Parthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of 
young  CrafTus,  arrived  that  moment  with,  great  cries  and 
fongs  of  victory,  which  from  far  apprifed  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  father  of  his  misfortune.  The  Barbarians,  carry¬ 
ing  the  head  of  young  CrafTus  upon  the  end  of  a  fpear, 
approached  the  Romans,  and  infulting  them  with  the  mofl 
fcornful  bravadoes,  they  afked  them  ot  what  family  and 
relations  that  young  Roman  was  “  For,”  laid  they, 
“  it  is  impoffible  that  a  young  man  of  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  valour  and  bravery  fhould  be  the  fon  of  fo  bafe 
and  cowardly  a  father  as  CrafTus.” 

This  fight  exceedingly  difpirited  the  Romans,  and  in- 
flead  of  exciting  the  height  of  anger,  and  the  defire  of 
revenge  in  them,  froze  them  with  terror  and  difmay. 
CrafTus,  however,  fhowed  more  conltancy  and  courage 
on  his  difgrace,  then  he  had  done  before:  and  running 
through  the  ranks  he  cried  out,  “  Romans,  this  mourn- 
“  ing  regards  only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Rome 
“  are  ftill  invulnerable  and  invincible,  whtlft  you  con- 
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“  unue  firm  and  intrepid.  If  you  have  any  companion 
“  for  a  father,  who  has  juft  now  loft  a  fon,  whofe 
“  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and 
w  refcntment  againft  the  Barbarians.  Deprive  them 
“  of  their  infolent  joy,  punilh  their  cruelty,  and  do  not 
M  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  caft  down  by  my  misfortune. 
“  There  is  a  neceftity  for  experiencing  fome  lofs,  when 
*■*  we  afpire  at  great  atchievements.  Lucullus  did  not 
“  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio,  Antiochus,  without  coft- 
“  ing  them  fome  blood.  It  is  after  the  greateft  defeats 
“  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greateft  victories.  It  is 
“  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  fhe  has  attained  to  fo  high 
“  a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude 
“  in  fupporting  herfelf  with  vigour  againft  adverfity.” 

Craftus  endeavoured  by  remonftrances  of  this  kind  to 
re-animate  his  troops :  but  when  he  had  given  them  or¬ 
ders  to  raife  the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the  general 
difeouragement  of  his  army  even  in  that  cry  itfelf,  which 
was  faint,  unequal,  and  timorous;  whereas  that  of  the 
enemy  was  bold,  full,  and  ftrenuous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  confequence,  the  light-horfe 
of  the  Partisans  difperfed  themfelves  upon  the  wings  of 
the  Romans,  and  taking  them  in  flank,  diftreiTed  them 
extremely  withtheir  arrows,  whilft  the  heavy  cavalry  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  clofeup  in  one 
great  body  ;  except  thofe,  who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  of 
which  the  wounds  occafioned  a  long  and  painful  death, 
had  the  courage  to  throw  themfelves  upon  the  hone,  like 
men  in  defpair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much 
hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended  with  this  advantage ; 
it  occafioned  their  dying  immediately,  by  the  large  and 
deep  wounds  they  received.  For  the  Barbarians  thruft 
their  lances  through  their  bodies  with  fuch  force  and 
vigour,  that  they  often  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  upon  night’s  comingon,  the  Barbarians  retired  ; 
faying-,  thev  would  grant  Craffus  only  that  night  to  la¬ 
ment  for  his  fon,  unlefs  he  fhould  find  it  more  expedient 
to  confult  his  own  fafety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily  to 
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being  dragged  to  their  king  Arfaces.  They  tire  a  en¬ 
camped  in  the  prefence  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  firm 
expectation,  that  the  next  day  they  fhould  meet  with 
very  little  or  no  difficulty  in  completing  itselefeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  'I  hey  had 
no  thoughts  either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  dreffing 
their  wounded,  of  whom  the greateft  part  diedinthemoft 
horrible  tofments.  Every  man  was  folely  intent  upon 
his  particular  diltrefs.  For  they  all  faw  plainly  that  they 
could  not  efcape,  whether  they  waited  for  day  in  camp, 
or  ventured,  during  the  night,  to  throw  themfelves  into 
that  immenfe  plain  of  which  they  faw  no  end.  Betides 
which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them 
great  trouble.  For  to  carry  them  off  would  be  very 
difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight  ;  and  if  they 
were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  they 
would  difcover  the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries 
and  lamentations. 

Though  they  were  perfe&ly  fenfible,  that  CrafTus 
alone  was  the  caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they  how¬ 
ever  were  unanimous  in  defirmg  to  fee  his  face,  and  to 
hear  his  voice.  But  tor  him,  lying  upon  the  ground, 
in  an  obfcure  corner,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak, 
he  was  to  the  vulgar,  fays  Plutarch,  a  great  example  of 
the  inftability  of  Fortune ;  to  wife  and  confiderate  perfons, 
a  Rill  greater  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  temerity  and 
ambition,  which  had  blinded  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  lefs  at  Rome  than  the  fir  ft  of  fo 
many  millions  .of  men,  and  thought  himfelf  low  and 
mean,  becaufe  there  were  two  above  hun,  Caefar  and 
Pompey. 

OCtavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cafiius  ap*- 
proached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  rife,  and  to 
confole  and  encourage  him.  But  feeing  him  entirely  de- 
preffed  with  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all 
confolation  and  remonflrance,  they  affembled  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  and  held  a  council  of  war  direftly  ;  and 
it  being  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  without  found  of 
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trumpet.  This  was  done  at  firff  with  great  fiience.  But' 
icon  aher,  the  fick  and  wounded  who  could  not  follow, 
perceiving  themfelves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with 
tumult  and  confufion,  cries, fhrieks, and  horrible  lamen¬ 
tations;  fo  that  the  troops  who  marched  foremoft  were 
feifed  with  trouble  and  terror,  imagining  the  enemy  were 
coming  onto  attack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back 
and  drawing  up  in  battle,  crbufying  themfelves  in  bet¬ 
ting  the  wounded  who  folio-wed  them  upon  the  beads  of 
carriage,  and  in  demounting  fuch  as  were  lefs  fick,  they 
loft  abundance  oi  time.  There  were  only  three  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Ignatius,  who  did 
not  flop,  and  arrived '  about  midnight  at  the  city  of 
Ca  me.  Ignatius  called  to  the  fentinels  upon  the  walls, 
and  when  they  anfwered,  bade  them  go  to  Coponius, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  tel!  him  that  CraiTus 
had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians  ;  and  with¬ 
out  faying  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was, 
he  pu fired,  on  with  all  poffible  expedition  to  the  bridge 
Crafius  had  laid  over  the  Euphrates,  and  fayed  his  troops 
by  that  means.  But  he  was  very  much  blamed  for  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  his  general. 

However,  the  meffage  he  had  fent  to  Coponius  by 
thofe  guards,  was  of  great  fervice  to  Crafius.  For  that 
governor,  wifely  ccnjef^uring  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  unknown  perfon  had  given  him  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  it  implied  fc-me  difafter,  gave  orders  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  garrifon  to  ftand  to  their  arms.  And 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crafius  had  taken  he 
marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  condufted  him  and  his 
arm)'  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though  well  in¬ 
formed  of  his  flight,  would  not  purfue  him  in  the  dark. 
But  the  next  day  early  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all 
the  wounded,  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  number  of 
four  thoufand,  to  the  fword  ;  and  their  cavalry  being 
difperfed  over  the  plain  alter  thofe  who  fled,  took  abun¬ 
dance  of  them,  whom  they  found  {haggling  on  all 
fides. 


One 
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One  of  Craffus’s  lieutenants,  named  Vargunterus,  hav¬ 
ing  feparared  in  the  night  from  the  grofs  of  theanny  with 
four  cohorts,  miffed  his  way,  and  was  found  the  next 
morning  upon  a  fmall  eminence  bythe  Barbarians,  who 
attacked  him.  He  defended  himielf  with  great  valour, 
but  was  at  length  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  ail  his 1 
foldiers  killed,  except  twenty,  who  with  fwovd  in  hand 
fell  on  the  enemy  in  defpair,  in  order  to  open  themfelves 
a  paffage  through  them.  The  Barbarians  were  fo  much 
altonilhed  at  their  bravery,  that  out  of  admiration  of 
it,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  paffage.  They  ar¬ 
rived  fafe  at  Carras. 

At  the  fame  time  Surena  received  falfe  advice,  that 
Craffus  had  efcaped  with  the  belt  of  his  troops,  and 
that  t'nofe  who  had  retired  to  Carras  were  only  a  militia, 
that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  purfuing.  Surena, 
believing  the  reward  of  his  viftory  loll,  but  ftill  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  or  not,  defiled  to  be  better  informed, 
in  order  to  his  refolving  either  to  befiege  Came,  if  Craf- 
fus  was  there,  or  to  purfue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He 
therefore  defpatched  one  of  his  interpreters,  who  fpoke 
both  languages  perfectly  well,  with  orders  to  approach 
the  walls  of  Carrae,  and  in  the  Roman  language  to  de¬ 
fire  to  fpeak  with  Craffus  himfelf,  or  Caffius,  and  to  fay 
that  Surena  demanded  a  conference  with  them- 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Craffus  ac¬ 
cepted  the  propofal  with  joy.  Soon  after  feme  Arabian 
foldiers  came  from  the  Barbarians,  who  knew  Craffus 
and  Caffius  by  fight,  from  having  feen  them  in  the  camp 
before  the  battle.  Thofe  foldiers  approached  the  place, 
and  feeing  Caffius  upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that 
Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them,  and  permit  them 
to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would  continue  in 
amity  with  the  king  his  mailer,  and  abandon  Mefopota- 
mia  to  him  :  that  this  was  more  advantageous  for  both 
parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  laff  extremities. 

Caflms  came  into  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time 
and  place  for  an  interview  between  Surena  and  Caffius, 
fhould  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Arabians  allured  him 

that 
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that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utinolt  to  that  effect,  and 
withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place 
from  whence  it  could  not  elcape,  marched  thither  the 
next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked,  at  firft  with 
extreme  haughtinefs,  and  declared  that  if  the  Romans 
expefted  any  favourable  terms  from  them,,  they  mult 
previoufly  deliver  up  CraiTus  and  Cadi  us  bound  hand  and 
foot  into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enraged  at  fuch 
exceeding  deceit,  told  Cralfus  that  it  was  necefTary  to 
renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  fly  that  very  night,  without  lofing  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time.  It  was  highly  important  that  not  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Carrm  fliotdd  know  this  defign,  till  the 
inffant  of  its  execution.  But  Andromachus,  one  of  the 
citizens,  was  informed  of  it  fir  ft,  and  by  Crallus  him- 
felf,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chofe  him  for  his 
guide,  relying  very  injudicioufiy  upon  his  fidelity. 

ThePat tlnans  in  confequence  were  not  longbeforethey 
were  fully  apprifed  of  the  whole  plan  by  the  means  of 
that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their  cullom  to  engage  in 
the  night,  the  impoftor  to  prevent  Cralfus  from  getting  fo 
much  ground  as  might  make  it  irnpoihble  for  the  Parthians 
to  come  up  with  him,  led  the  Romans  fometimes  by 
one  way,  fometimes  by  another,  and  at  length  brought 
them  into  deep  raadhy  grounds,  and  places  abounding 
with  great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march, 
and  necefiary  to  make  a  great  many  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings  to  extricate  themfelves  out  ol  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  feme  who,  fufpeft ing  that  it  was  with  no 
good  defign  Andromachus  made  them  go  backwards  and 
forwards  in  that  manner,  refufed  at  la  11  to  follow  him, 
and  Caffius  himfelf  returned  towards  Carrae.  By  hafty 
marches  he  efcaped  into  Syria  with  five  hundred  horfe. 
Aloft  of  the  reft,  who  had  trtifty  guides,  gained  the  pafs- 
of  the  mountains,  called  Sinnacdn ,  and  were  in  a  place 
of  fafety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be 
about  five  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  Oc¬ 
tavius. 


As 
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As  for  Craffus,  the  day  overtook  him,  fljll  embarraffed 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Andromachus  in 
thofe  marfhy  and  difficult  places.  He  had  with  him 
four  cohorts  of  foot  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few 
horfc,  and  five  liftors  who  carried  the  fafces  before  him. 

He  at  length  came  into  the  main  road,  after  abundance 
of  trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almoft 
upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  ftadia  to 
make  before  he  joined  the  troops  under  Octavius.  All 
he  could  do,  was  to  gain  as  foon  as  poffible  another 
fummit  of  thofe  mountains,  lefs  impracticable  to  the 
horfe,  and  in  confequence  not  fo  fecure.  This  was 
under  that  of  the  Smnacchi,  to  which  it  was  joined  by 
a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  filled  up  all  the  (pace 
between  them.  Octavius  therefore  faw  plainly  the 
danger  that  threatened  Craffus,  and  defcended  firit  him- 
felt  from  thofe  eminences  with  a  final  1  number  of  fol- 
diers,  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  foon  followed  by  all  the 
reft,  who,  reproaching  themfelves  for  their  cowardice, 
flew  to  his  affiftance.  Upon  their  arrival  they  charged 
the  Barbarians  fo  rudely,  that  they  obliged  them  to 
abandon  the  hill.  After  that  they  placed  Craffus  in  the 
midft  of  them,  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  for  him 
with  their  bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely  that  not  ail 
arrow  of  the  enemy  ffiould  approach  their  general’s  body 
till  they  were  all  dead  round  him  fighting  in  his  defence. 

Surena,  feeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulfed, 
went  on  with  lets  vigour  to  the  attack,  and  if  the  night 
came  on,  and"  the  Romans  ffiould  make  the  mountains, 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had 
again  recourfe  to  ftratagem  to  amufe  Craffus.  He  gave 
fecret  orders,  that  fome  prifoners  ffiould  be  fet  at  liberty, 
alter  having  pofled  a  number  of  his  foldiers  around 
them,  who,  feeming  in  difeourfe  together,  faid,  as  the 
general  report  of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much 
averfe  to  continuing  war  with  the  Romans ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  his  defign  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and  to 
give  them  proofs  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treat¬ 
ing  Craffus  wiih  great  humanity.  And  that  the  effects 

might 
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might  agree  with  their  expreflions,  as  foon  as  the  pri- 
foners  were  releafed,  the  Barbarians  retired  from  the 
fight,  and  Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  towards  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unflrung, 
and  arms  extended,  invited  CrafTus  to  come  down  and 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  He  faid  with  a  loud  voice; 
1  hat,  contrary  to  the  king  his  mailer's  will,  and  through 
the  neceflity  of  a  juft  defence,  he  had  made  them  ex¬ 
perience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms;  and 
that  at  prefent  he  was  difpofed  to  treat  them  with  mild- 
nefs  and  favour,  by  granting  them  peace,  and  giving 
them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  fecurity  on  his  part. 
We  have  obferved  on  more  than  one  occafton,  that  the 
peculiar  chara&eriftic  of  thefe  Barbarians,  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns  by  fraud  and  treachery, 
and  to  make  no  fcruple  of  breaking  through  their  en¬ 
gagements  upon  fuch  occafions. 

The  troops  of  Craftus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  dif- 
courfe  of  Surena’s,  and  expreffed  exceeding  joy  at  it : 
but  Craftus,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  deceit  and 
perfidy  from  the  Barbarians,  and  to  whom  fo  fudden  a 
change  was  very  fufpicious,  did  not  eafily  give  into  it, 
and  deliberated  with  his  friends.  The  foldiers  began  to 
call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept  the  interview. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage  and  reproaches; 
and  went  fo  far  as  to  accufe  him  of  cowardice;  charging 
him  with  expofing  them  to  be  flaughtered  by  enemies, 
with  whom  he  had  not  fo  much  as  the  courage  to  fpeak, 
when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Craftus  at  firft  had  recourfe  to  entreaties,  and  remon- 
ftrated  to  them,  that  by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the 
reft  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  and  difficult  places, 
where  they  then  were,  they  might  eafily  fave  themfelves 
when  night  came  on  :  he  even  fliowed  them  the  way, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  fruftrate  fuch  hopes  of  their  ap¬ 
proaching  fafety.  But  feeing  they  grew  outrageous,  that 
they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  ftriking  their  fwords 
upon  their  fhields,  even  menaced  him  ;  apprehending 
that  commotion,  he  began  to  defcend,  and  turning  about. 
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he  only  faid  thefe  few  words  :  “  Oftavius,  and  yon  Petro- 
“  nius,  with  all  the  officers  and  captains  here  prefent, 
“  you  fee  the  neceffity  I  am  under  of  taking  a  ftep  I 
“  would  willingly  avoid,  and  are  witneffes  of  the  in- 
“  dignities  and  violence  I  fuffer.  But  I  beg  you,  when 
“  you  have  retired  in  fafety,  that  you  will  tell  all  the 
“  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  our  common  mother, 

that  Craffus  periffied,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not 
“  abandoned  by  his  citizens.”  OFfavius  andPetronius 
could  not  refolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the 
hill  with  him,  when  Craffus  difmiffed  his  liflors,  who 
would  have  followed  him. 

The  fir  ft  perfons  the  Barbarians  fent  to  him  were  two 
Greeks,  who  demounting  from  their  horfes,  fainted  him 
with  profound  refpeft ,  and  told  him  in  the  Greek  tongue 
that  he  had  only  to  fend  fome  of  his  attendants,  and  Su- 
rena  would  fatisfy  him,  that  himfelf,  and  thofe  with 
him,  came  without  arms,  and  with  all  the  fidelity  and 
good  intentions  poffible.  Craffus  replied,  that  had  he 
fet  the  leaft  value  upon  his  life,  he  fhould  not  have 
come  to  have  put  himfelf  into  their  hands;  and  fent 
two  brothers,  named  Rofcius,  to  know  only  upon  what 
foot  they  fhould  treat,  and  in  what  number. 

Surena  caufed  thofe  two  brothers  to  be  feifed  and  kept 
prifoners,  and  advancing  on  horfeback,  followed  by  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
Craffus,  “  What  do  I  fee!”  faid  he,  “  What!  the 
general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horfeback  !” 
“  Let  an  horfe  be  brought  for  him  immediately.”  He 
imagined  that  Craffus  appeared  in  that  manner  before 
him  out  of  refpeff.  Craffus  replied,  “  That  there  was 
no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  that  they  came  to  an  interview, 
each  after^the  *  cuflom  of  his  own  country.”  “  Very 
good,”  returned  Surena,  “  from  henceforth  let  there 
be  a  treaty  of  peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  but  we  muff  go  to  prepare  and  fign  the  articles 
of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  For  you  Ro¬ 
mans,”  added  he,  “  do  not  always  remember  your 

conventions. 

*  Amongft  the  Romans  the  conful  always  marched  on  foot,  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry. 
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conventions.”  At  the  fame  time  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  him.  CrafFus  would  have  fent  for  an  hone  ;  but 
Surena  told  him  there  W2S  no  occafion  for  it.  and  that 
the  king  made  him  a  prefent  of  that. 

A  horfe  was  immediately  prefented  to  him,  which  had 
-a  golden  hit;  and  the  king’s  officers  taking  him  round 
the  middle,  fet  him  upon  it,  furrounded  him,  and  began 
to  ftrike  the  horfe  to  make  him  go  forwards  fail.  Octa¬ 
vius  was  the  firft,  who,  offended  at  fuch  behaviour,  took 
the  horfe  by  the  bridle.  Petronius  feconded  him,  and 
afterwards  all  the  reft  ot  his  attendants,  who  came  round 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  flop  the  horfe,  and  to  make 
thofe  retire  bv  force,  who  preffed  Craffus  forwards.  At 
firft  they  puffied  againft  each  other  with  great  tumult 
and  diforder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octavius, 
drawing  bis  fword,  killed  a  groom  of  one  of  thofe  Bar¬ 
barians.  At  the  fame  timeanotherof  them  gave  Ottavius 
a  great  wound  with  his  fword  behind,  which  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  fpot.  Petronius,  who  had  no  Afield,  re¬ 
ceived  a  ftroke  upon  his  cuirafs,  and  ieapcd  from  his 
horfe  without  being  wounded.  Craffus  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  thofe  that  were 
prefent,  fome  were  killed  fighting  around  Craffus,  and 
others  retired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parfinians  foon  followed  them  thither,  and  told 
them,  that  Craffus  had  fuffered  the  punifhment  due  to 
his  treachery  ;  but  -for them,  that  Surena  let  them  know 
they  had  only  to  come  down,  with  confidence,  and  gave 
them  his  word  that  they  ffiould  fuffer  no  ill  treatment. 
Upon  his  promife  fome  went  down  and  put  themfelves 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  others  took  the  advantage 
of  the  night,  and  difperfed  on  all  fides.  But  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  very  few  efcaped  ;  all  the  reft  were  purfued  the  next 
day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them  and  put 
them  to  the  fword. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  was  the  moll  terrible  blow  the 
Romans  had  received  from  the  battle  of  Canute.  They 
had  twenty  thoufand  men  killed  in  it,  and  ten  thoufand 
taken  prifoilers.  The  reft  made  their  efcape  by  different 

ways 
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ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria;  and  out  of  thefe 
wrecks  another  army  was  afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  of 
■which  CalTius  took  upon  him  the  command,  and  with 
it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  vifilor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  fenfeto  have  been  more  afifeCl- 
ing  to  them  than  that  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  becaufe 
they  had  lefs  reafon  to  expeCt  it.  When  Hannibal  was 
victorious  at  Cannae,  Rome  was  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation. 
She  had  already  loft  many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but 
of  defending  herfelf,  and  repulfing  the  enemy.  At  this 
time  Rome  was  triumphant,  refpeCted,  and  formidable 
to  all  nations  :  She  was  miftrefs  of  the  moft  potent  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  over 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  enemies  flie  ever  had  ;  yet  in 
the  moft  exalted  height  of  hergreatnefs,  the  faw  her  glory 
fuddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people, 
formed  out  of  the  affemblage  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
whofe  valour  the  defpifed,  and  whom  the  reckoned 
already  amongft  her  conquefts.  So  complete  a  victory 
fhowed  thofe  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world  a  rival 
in  a  remote  people,  capable  of  making  head  againft, 
and  difputing  the  empire  of  the  univerfe  with  them  ; 
and  not  only  of  fetting  bounds  to  their  ambitious 
projects,  but  of  making  them  apprehend  for  their 
own  fafety.  It  fhowed  that  the  'Romans  might  be  over¬ 
thrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting  with  all  their 
forces;  that  that  power,  which  till  then,  like  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  a  mighty  fea,  had  overflowed  all  the  countries 
in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  re- 
ftrained  for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Craflus  from  the  Parthians 
was  a  blot  on  the  Roman  name, which  the  victories  gained 
fome  time'  after  by  Ventidius  were  not  capable  of  ef¬ 
facing.  The  ftandards  of  the  vanquifhed  legions  were 
always  fhownby  them  as  fights.  The  *  prifoners  taken 
Vol.  IX.  P  in 

*  Milcfne  CraJJi  conji/ge  Barbara 
Turin's  mar  it  us  vixit  ?  Et  hojlium 
( Troh  Curia,  inverjtque  mores  ! J  ■ 

Confenuit foeertrum  Inarmh  {  Sui 
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in  that  fatal  flay  were  kept  there  in  captivity,  and  the 
Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contrabfed  ignominious  mar¬ 
riages  to  the  fliame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically 
defcribes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity,  upon  the  lands, 
and  under  the  ftandards  of  the  Barbarians.  It  was  nottill 
thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  that  the  king 
of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms, 
confented  to  reftore  their  ftandards  and  prifoners  to  the 
Pvomans,  which  was  looked  upon  by  Auguftus  and  the 
whole  empire,  as  a  moft  glorious  triumph  ;  fo  much 
were  the  Romans  humbled  bv  the  remembrance  of  that 
defeat, andfo  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  bn  them 
to  efface  it,  if  poftible,  to  the  leaft  trace.  For  them- 
fefves  they  never  could  forget  it.  C  re  far  was  upon  the 
point  of  fetting  out  againft  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the 
affront  Rome, had  received  from  them  when  he  was  killed. 
Antony  formed  the  fame  defign,  which  turned  to  his  cjif- 
grace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded 
the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  moft  important  of  their 
wars.  It  was  the  object  of  the  application  of  their  moft 
warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimus,  Severus,  &c.  The 
furname  of  Parthicus  was  the  title  of  which  they  were 
fondeft,  and  moft  fenfibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the 
Romans  fometim.es  paffed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their 
conquefts  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their  turn  did  the 
fame,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devaftations  into  Syria,  and 
even  into  Paleftine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never 
fubjeft  the  Parthians  to  their  yoke,  and  that  nation  was 
like  a  wall  of  brafs,  which  with  impregnable  force  re¬ 
filled  the  moft  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carras  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in 
Armenia,  where  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with 
Artabafus.  The  latter  upon  the  return  of  the  expreffes 
he  had  fent  to  Craffus,  perceiving  by  the  fa'lfe  meafures 
he  took,  that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  loft,  treated  an 
accommodation  with  Orodes,  and  by  giving  one  of  his 

daughters 

Sub  rege  Medo,  Marfus  Appuhts , 

Anciliprum,  nominis,  S-?  toga: 

Ob! hits,  aterrajue  Vejht, 

hicchimi  jovt,  <3  uite  Roma  9 
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t  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  fon  of  the  Parthian  king,  he 
Cemented  by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made. 
Whilft  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and 
hand  of  CrafTas  were  brought  tothem,  whichSurenahad 
caufed  to  be  cut  off,  and  fent  the  king  as  a  proof  of  his 
viftory.  Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that 
fight,  and  it  was  laid  that  orders  were  given  to  pour  mol* 
ten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  reproach  the  in- 
fati^blc  thrift  which  Crafl'us  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  Ins  victory. 
H  is  mafter,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  credit  it 
gave  him,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death  foon  after. 
There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  fhining  qualities  are 
dangerous, who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced 
to  admire,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  ferved  by  fup'erior  ta¬ 
lents,  capable  of  eclipfing  their  own.  Grodes  was  of 
this  character.  Pie  *  perceived,  as  Tacitus  obferves  of 
Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not  fufficiently 
repay  the  fervicehis  general  had  lately  done  him.  Now, 
when  a  benefit  is  above  ali  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred 
take  place,  inflead  of  acknowledgment  and  affection. 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  Pie  was 
of  confummate  ability  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  furpafled 
all  men  of  his  times  in  valour.  He  was,  betides  that, 
perfe&ly  well  made,  and  of  the  m-oft  advantageous  fta- 
tare.  Por  riches,  credit,  and  authority,  he  had  alfo  more 
than  any  man,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  thegreateff  fubjefit 
the  king  of  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  him  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king’s  head  at 
his  coronation,  and  that  right  had  appertained  to  his 
family  from  the  eftabiifhment  cf  the  empire.  When 
he  travelled,  lie  had  always  a  thoufand  camels  to  carry 
his  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and 
concubines,  and  for  his  guard,  a  thoufand  horfe  com¬ 
pletely  armed,  befides  a  great  number  of  light-armed 
troops  and  domeflics,  which  in  all  did  amount  to  lefs 
than  ten  thoufand  men. 

P  2  The 

*  Dejh  u'itperh&cfortunam fimm  Ccefar,  imparetr.q’te  tanto  merlto  rebatvr . 
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The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army,  to  find  Syria  without  defence,  marched  to 
conquer  it.  But  CafTius,  who  had  formed  an  army  out  of 
the  ruinsof  theother,  received  them  with  fo  much  vigour, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  repafs  the  Euphrates  fhame- 
fully  without  effefting  any  thing. 

The  next 1  year  the  confuls,  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus 
and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  were  affigned  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  immediately  to  the 
latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him;  but  Bibulus  amufing 
himfell  at  Rome, CafTius  continued  to  command  in  Syria. 
And  that  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ; 
for  the  affairs  of  that  country  required  a  man  of  a  quite 
different  capacity  to  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  fonofOrodesking 
of  the  Parthians,  had  palfed  the  Euphrates  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fpring,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and 
had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young  to  command  alone, 
and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orfaces,an  oldgeneral, 
who  difpofed  every  thing.  He  marched  direfifly  to 
Antioch,  which  he  befieged.  CafTius  had  {hut  bimfeli 
up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Cicero,  who  had 
received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the 
means  of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  affembled  all  his 
forces,  and  marched  totheeaftern  frontier  of  his  province, 
■which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppofe  an  invafion  on 
that  fide,  fhould  theArmeniansattemptit,  and  atthe  fame 
time  to  be  at  hand  to  fupport  CafTius  in  cafe  of  need. 
He  fent  another  body  of  troops  towards  the  mountain 
Amanus,  with  the  fame  view.  That  detachment  fell  in 
with  a  great  detachment  of  the  Parthian  cavalry, .which 
had  entered  Cilicia,  and  entirely  defeated  it,  fo  that 
not  a  fingle  man  efcaped. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  and  that  of  Cicero’s  approach 
to  Antioch,  extremely  encouraged  Caffius  and  his  troops 
to  make  a  good  defence,  and  fo  much  abated  the  ardour 
of  the  Parthians,  that  defpairingto  carry  the  place,  they 
raifed  thefiege,andwentto  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which 

was 

1  A.  M.  395 3.  Ant.  J.  C.  51.  Cic.  adfamil.  1.  ii.  Epitt.  10.  17.  iii.  2. 
xii.  19.  xv.  1—4.  Ad  Attic,  1.  v.  18.  20,  ax.  v.  1.  8.  vii.  a. 
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was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they  were  fo  little  fkilled 
in  attacking  towns,  that  they  mifcarried  again  belore 
this,  and  were  reduced  to  retire.  That  was  no  wonder, 
theParthiansmadetheirprincipal  force  con  fid  in  cavalry, 
and  applied  themfelves  mod:  to  field-battle,  which  fuited 
their  genius  bell.  Caffius,  who  was  apprifed  of  the  route 
they  would  take,  laid  an  ambufcade  for  them,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely, 
'and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  amongft  whom  was 
their  general  Orfaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  re¬ 
paired  the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  fawtheParthians  removed,  and  Antioch 
out  of  danger,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  mount  Amanus,  who  being  fituate  between  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at  war  with  both 
thofe  provinces.  They  made  continual  incurfions  into 
them,  and  gave  them  great  trouble.  Cicero  entirely 
fubjefled  thofe  mountaineers,  and  took  and  demoliihed 
all  their  caftles  and  forts.  He  afterwards  marched 
againft  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of  lavages, who 
called  themfelves  m  free  Cilicians,  and  pretendedto  have 
never  been  fubjefted  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings 
who  had  been  mailers  of  the  countries  round  about. 
He  took  all  their  cities,  and  made  Inch  difpofitions  in 
the  country,  as  very  much  pleafed  all  their  neighbours, 
whom  they  perpetually  haralfed. 

It  is  Cicero  himfelf,  who  relates  thefe  circumftances 
in  feveral  of  his  letters.  There  are  two  among  the  reft, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfefl  models  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a 
prince,  or  his  miniftry  an  account  of  amilitary  expedition; 
with  fuch  fimplicity,perfpicuity,  and  precifion,in  which 
the  proper  character  of  writings  and  relations  of  thiskind 
confifts,  are  they  exprelfed.  The  full  is  addrefted  to  the 
fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal  magi- 
ftrates;  it  is  the  fecond  of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar 
epiftles;  the  other  is  wrote  particularly  to  Cato.  This 
hit  is  a  mailer  piece,  wherein  Cicero,  who  paflionately 

defined 
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tie  fired  the  honour  of  a  triumph  in  his  military  expedi¬ 
tions,  employs  all  the  art  and  addrefs  of  eloquence  to 
engage  that  grave  fenator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch  tells 
us  ",  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  feriate  offered 
him  a  triumph,  and  that  he  refilled  it,  upon  account  of 
the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between  Ctefar  and 
.Pompey;  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a 
folemnity  which  breathed  nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time 
when  the  fiatc  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
greateft  calamities.  Hfs  refufal  to  triumph  in  the  mid  it 
of  the  apprehenfions  and  difcrders  of  a  bloody  civil 
war,  argues  in  Cicero  a  great  love  for  the  public  good 
and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour  than 
a  triumph  itfelf  could  have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cm  far,  and 
thofe  that  followed,  the  Parthians  declaring  fometimes 
for  one,  and  fometimes  for  the  other  party,  made  feveral 
irruptions  into  Syria  and  Paleftine.  But  thofe  are 
events,  which  particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewifh 
hiftories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter  into  my  plan. 

I  {ball  conclude  this  abridgement  of  that  of  the  Par¬ 
thians,  with  the  deaths  of  Pacorusand  Orodeshis  father. 
Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  under 
the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  re-eflablifhim>;  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who  from  the  loweff  con¬ 
dition  of  0  life,  had  railed  himfelf  by  his  merit  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  the  war  againff  the 
allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of 
the  city  by  force,  he  wras  taken  an  infant,  with  his  mother, 
in  Afculum,  the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before 
that  general.  Supported  by  the  credit  of  C.  Caefar,  under 
whom  he  had  ferved  in  Gaul,  and  palled  through  all  the 
degrees  of  the  army,  he  became  praitor  and  conful.  He 
was  the  only  perfon  that  triumphed  for  his  exploits  againff 
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the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that  honour,  after  having 
been  led  in  a  triumph  himfelf. 

I  have  Paid  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to 
make  the  Romans  amends  lor  the  affront  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  Carr  as.  He  had  be£an  to  revenge 
the  defeat  of  Craffus  and  his  army,  by  two  fucceffive  . 
victories  gained  over  thofe  terrible  enemies.  A  third 
ftill  greater  than  the  former,  completed  the  work,  and 
was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

That  9  general,  apprehending  the  Parthians,  whofe 
preparations  were  much  advanced,  would  prevent  him, 
and  pafs  the  Euphrates  before  he  had  time  to  draw  all  his 
troops  together  out  of  their  different  quarters,  hadrecourfe 
to  this  ftratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eaftern  prince  in  his 
camp,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
entirely  in  the  interefts  ot  the  Parthians,  and  that  he  held 
fecret  intelligence  with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of 
all  the  defigns  ot  the  Romans,  which  he  could  dtfcover. 
He  refolved  to  make  this  man’s  treachery  the  means  to 
draw  the  Parthians  into  a  fnare  he  had  laid  for  them. 

With  that  view  he  had  contracted  a  more  than  ordinary 
intimacy  with  this  traitor.  He  converfed  frequently  with 
him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Affefting  at 
length  to  open  himfelf  to  him  with  great  confidence,  he 
obferved,  that  he  was  much  afraid,  from  advices  he  had 
received,  that  the  Parthians  did  not  defign  to  pafs  the 
Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  ufual,  but  a  great  way  lower. 
Eor,  faid  he,  if  they  pafs  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this 
fidq  is  fo  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in  which  the 
whole  force  of  their  army  conftfts,  can  do  us  no  great 
hurt.  Rut  if  they  pafs  below,  there  are  nothing  but 
plains,  where  they  will  have  all  manner  of  advantages 
againfl  us,  and  it  will  be  impoflible  for  us  to  make  head 
again  ft  them.  As  foon  as  he  had  imparted  this  fecret 
to  him,  the  fpy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly 
forefeen,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom 
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it  had  all  the  effect  he  could  defire.  Pacorus  inftead  of 
going  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the^other  route,  loft 
abundance oi  time  in  the  great  compafs  he  was  obliged 
to  take,  and  in  the  preparations  neceiTary  for  pafling  the 
river  there.  Ventidius  got  forty  days  by  this  means,, 
which  he  employed  in  making  Silonof  Judaea  join  him, 
with  the  legions  quartered  on  the  other  fide  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  found  himfeif  in  a  condition  to  .  give  the 
Parthians  a  good  reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  faw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in 
palling  the  river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inac¬ 
tivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched  direffly  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  though  lituated  very  ad- 
vantageoufiy  upon  an  eminence,  not  doubting  but  they 
fhould  foon  make  themfelves  matters  of  it,  and  that  with¬ 
out  much  refiftance.  They  were  miftaken.  TheRomans 
quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them  with  impetuofity,  and 
pufhed  them  with  the  utmoft  vigour  upon  the  declivity; 
and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their 
light-armed  troops  poured  fhowers  of  darts  upon  the  Par¬ 
thians,  they  foon  put  them  into  diforder,notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  refiftance  they  made  atlirft.  The  {laughter 
was  very  great.  Pacorus  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  his 
death  was  followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of  his 
whole  army.  The  vanquifhed  made  hafte  to  regain  the 
bridge,  in  order  to  return  into  their  own  country;  but 
the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut  the  greateft  part 
of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  efcaping  by  flight,  retired 
to  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena.  Hiftory  obierves,  that 
this  celebrated  battle,  which  fo  well  revenged  the  defeat 
of  Craflus,  was  fought  exaffly  on  the  fame  day  with  the 
battle  of  Carras  fourteen  years  before. 

*  Orodes  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  lofsof  this  battle,  and 
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the  death  of  his  fon,  that  he  was  almoft  out  of  his  fenfes. 
For  feveral  days  he  neither  opened  his  mouth,  nor  took 
any  nouriftiment.  When  the  excefs  of  his  grief  was  a 
little  abated,  and  would  permit  him  to  fpeak,  nothing 
was  heard  from  him  but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  faw  him,  and  called  to  him  ;  he  feemed  to 
difcourfe  with  him,  and  as  if  he  were  living  to  fpeak  to 
him,  and  hear  him  fpeak.  At  other  times  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  dead,  and  fhed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

Never  was  grief  more  juft.  This  was  the  moft  fatal 
blow  for  the  Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received  ; 
nor  was  the  lofs  of  the  prince  lefs  than  that  of  the  army 
itfelf.  For  he  was  the  moft  excellent  perfon  the  houfe 
of  the  Arfacides  had  ever  produced,  for  juftice,  clemency, 
valour,  and  all  the  qualities  which  conftitute  the  truly 
great  prince.  He  had  made  himfelf  fo  much  beloved  in 
Syria,  during  the  little  time  he  refided  there,  that  never 
did  the  people  exprefs  more  affe£tion  for  any  of  their  na¬ 
tive  fovereigns,  than  for  the  perfon  of  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodeshad  a  little  recovered  the  dejeftion,  into 
which  the  death  of  his  dear  fon  Pacorus  had  thrown  him, 
he  found  himfelf  extremely  embarraffed  about  the  choice 
of  his  fucceflor  out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty 
by  different  women,  eachof  whom  folicitedhimin  favour 
of  her  own,  and  made  ufe  of  all  the  afcendancy  fhe  had 
over  a  fpirit  impaired  by  age  and  affli&ion.  At  laft  he  de¬ 
termined  however  to  follow  the  order  of  birth  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Phraates,  the  eldeft  and  moft  vicious  of  them 
all.  q  He  had  fcarce  taken  poft'effion  of  the  throne,  when 
he  caufed  all  his  brothers,  whom  his  father  had  by  the 
daughter  of  AntiochusEufebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  and  that  only  becaufe  their  mother  was  of  a  better 
family  than  his,  and  they  had  more  merit  than  himfelf. 
The  lather,  who  was  ftill  alive,  not.  being  able  to  avoid 
profefling  extreme  difpleafure  upon  that  occafion,  that 
unnatural  fon  ordered  him  aifo  to  be  put  to  death.  He 
treated  the  reft  of  his  brothers  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
did  not  fpare  his  own  fon,  from  the  apprehenuon  that  the 
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people  would  fet  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  ftead.  It 
was  this  prince,  i'o  cruel  in  regard  to  all  his  own  family, 
that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  peculiar 
favour  and  clemency. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Abrulgement  of  the  hi  for y  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  from 
the  foundation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  time  when  it  becami 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

T  Have  fpoken  in  feveral  parts  of  this  hiftory  of  the 
A  kings  of  Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occafion, 
but  without  mentioning,  either  their  beginning  or  fuc- 
ceffion.  I  fhall  here  unite  in  one  point  of  view  all 
that  relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  r  of  Afia  Minor.  The 
Perfians,  under  whom  it  was  at  firft,  had  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  and  eftablifhed  two  fatrapies  or  governments 
in  it.  The  Macedonians,  into  whole  poftefiion  it  fell, 
fuffered  thofe  two  governments  to  be  changed  into  king¬ 
doms,  The  one  extended  towards  mount  Taurus  and 
was  properly  called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadocia  Major, 
the  other  towards  Pontus  and  was  called  Cappadocia 
Pontica,  or  Cappadocia  Minor  ;  they  were  at  length 
united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  fays,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  firft  king  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  but  does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  began  to 
reign.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  about  the  time  6  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  Ochus  in  Perfia  ;  admitting  that  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  continued  three  hundred  threefcore  and 
fifteen  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  Tiberius. 

It  was  governed  at  firft  by  a  long  fucceftion  of  kings 
named  Ariarathes,  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes, 
who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation  ;  and  at  length 
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by  the  Iaft,  A'rchelaus.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
there  were  many  kings  ot  Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes ; 
but  as  their  hiffory  is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  I  fhall 
make  no  mention  of  it  in  this  place. 

1  Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his 
brother  Holoferncs,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
affection. 

“  Having  joined  the  Per  bans  in  the  expedition  againft 
Egypt,  he  acquired  great  glory,  and  returned  home 
laden  with  honours  by  king  Ochus. 

x  Ariarathes  II.  fon  of  the  former,  had  lived  at 
peace  in  his  dominions,  during  the  wars  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows  with 
Darius,  was  unwilling  to  be  delayed  for  the  conqueft  of 
Cappadocia,  and  had  contented  himfelf  with  fome 
inflances  of  fubmiflion. 

After  that  prince’s  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition 
made  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell 
to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him  into  poffeffion  of 
it,  conduft ed  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Ariarathes  on  his  fide  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
He  had  thirty  thoufand  foot  and  a'  numerous  cavalry. 
They  came  to  a  battle.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner.  Perdiccas  caufed  him,  with  his  principal 
officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  pofTeflion 
of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
efcaped  into  Armenia. 

As  foon  as  he  was  apprifed  of  the  death  of  y  Perdiccas 
and  Eumenes  and  the  employment  the  other  wars  gave 
Antiochus  ancT  Seleucus,' he  entered  Cappadocia  with 
troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates  king  of  Armenia.  He 
defeated  Amvntas,  general  ot  the  Macedonians,  drove 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  re-afcended  the  throne  of 
his  anceffors. 
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y  Ariamnes  his  eldeft  fon  fucceeded  him.  He  en« 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria, 
and  married  his  eldeft  (on  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of 
the  fame  Antiochus.  He  had  fo  great  an  affeftion  for  this 
ion,  that  he  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom. 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  the 
.Death  of  his  father,  left  his  dominions,  when  he  died, 
to  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  with  himfelf,  who  was  at 
that  time  very  young. 

2  Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter 
of  Antiqchus  the  Great,  an  artful  priircefs,  who  finding 
herfelf  barren,  had  recourfe  to  impofture.  She  deceived 
her  hufband,  and  made  him  believe  that  fire  had  two  fons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  *  Ho- 
Jophernes.  Her  barrennefs  ceafing  fome  time  after,  fhe 
had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  fon,  who  was  named 
Mithridates.  She  confeffed  the  fraud  to  her  hufband, 
and  fent  one  of  the  fuppofed  children  to  be  brought  up 
at  Rome,  with  a  fmall  train,  and  the  other  into  Ionia. 
The  true  fon  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was 
educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  fupplied  his  father-in-law,  Antio- 
ehus  king  of  Syria  with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he 
undertook  againft  the  Romans.  Antiochus  having  been 
defeated,  Ariarathes  fent  a  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  afk 
the  fenate’s  pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare 
againft  the  Romans  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law.  This 
was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after  he  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  of  his  fault,  two 
hundred  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  two  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.  The  fenate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that 
fum,  at  the  requeft  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
had  lately  married  his  daughter. 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ins 
fon-in-law  Eiimenes,  againft  Pharnaces  kingof  Pontus. 
The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  themfelves  arbiters  of  the 
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kings  of  the  Eaft,  fent  ambafladors  to  tranfaff  a  treaty 
between  thofe  three  princes  :  but  Pharnaces  rejected 
their  mediation.  However,  two  years  after,  he  was 
obliged  to  treat  with Eumenes  and  Ariarathes  upon  con¬ 
ditions  fufficiently  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him 
in  the  molt  tender  manner,  which  occafioned  his  being 
furnamed  Philopator,  and  tor  whom  he  had  no  lefs  affec¬ 
tion.  He  defiled  to  give  him  the  proofs  of  it,  in  re- 
figning  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon  the 
throne  during  his  life.  The  fon,  who  had  all  poffible 
affeftion  and  refpecl  tor  a  father  who  fo  well  deferved 
both,  could  not  refolve  to  accept  an  offer  fo  advantageous 
in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  fo 
good  a  heart  as  his  ;  and  reprefented  to  his  father,  that  he 
was  not  one  of  thofe  who  could  confent  to  reign  during 
the  life  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  being.  Such  ex¬ 
amples  of  moderation,  generofitv,  difintercftednefs,  and 
fincere  affeftion  for  a  father,  are  the  more  extraordinary, 
and  were  the  more  admired,  as  in  the  times  of  which  we 
are  now  relating  the  hiflory,  inordinate  ambition  refpeft- 
ed  nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  moft  facred  ties  of 
nature  and  religion. 

k  Ariarathes  VI.  furnamed  Philopator,  reigned  after 
his  father’s  death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince.  As 
foon  as  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  his  father  had  cont-raffed 
with  the  Romans,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  to  ob¬ 
tain.  He  applied  bimfelf  very  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy,  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till  then, 
had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  refidence 
of  many  learned  men. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  filter,  whom  Aria¬ 
rathes  refufed  toefpoufe,  left  that  alliance  fhould  give  of¬ 
fence  to  the  Romans.  That  refufal  extremely  prejudiced 
Demetrius  againft  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  foon 
found  an  occafion  to  be  revenged ,  by  fupplying  Holopher- 
nes  with  troops,  who  pretended  himfelf  the  brother  of 
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e  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the'throne,  and  after  that 
violence  reigned  tyrannically.  He  put  many  to  death, 
confifcatcd  the  eftates  of  the  greateft  lords,  and  even 
plundered  a  tern  pie  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  reverenced 
by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  buf¬ 
fered  fuch  a violationbefore.  Apprehendinga revolution 
which  his  cruelty  gave  him  reafon  to  evpe£b,  he  depo- 
fited*  four  hundred  talents  with  the  inhabitants  of  Priene, 
a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome, 
to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ufurper  fent  Ins  de¬ 
puties  thither  alfo.  The  fenate,  according  to  the  ufual 
motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom  fhould 
be  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  1  Ariarathes 
found  a  more  immediate  and  more  effectual  protestor  in 
the  perfcrn  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  fignalized 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  re-effablifhing  tins  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  anceftars.  Ariara¬ 
thes,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  ufurper,  was  for  obliging 
the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  four 
hundred  talents  Holophernes  had  left  with  them.  They 
oppofed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith 
of  depofits,  which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that 
fum  to  any  one  whatfoever,  during  the  life  of  the  perfon 
who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariarathes  had  no 
regard  to  fo  juft  a  reprefentation,  and  laid  wafte  their 
lands  without  mercy,  notwithftanding  which,  fo  con- 
derable  a  lofs  did  not  induce  them  to  violate  the  fidelity 
they  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  obferve  in  regard  to 
him,  who  had  confided  that  depofit  with  them. 

Holophernes  had  g  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he 
joined  in  a  confpiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
againft  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whofe  place  he  bad 
conceived  hopes  of  fupplying.  The  confpiracy  was  dif- 
covered,  and  Holophernes  imprifoned.  Demetrius 
would  have  put  him  to  death  direCfly,  if  he  had  not 
judged  it  more  advifeableto  referve  him  in  order  to  make 

ufe 

«  Died,  in  Excerpt.  p.  334.  &  336.  {  A.  M.  3845.  Ant.  J,  C.  159, 

£  Juttin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  t. 

*  Four  hundred  thoufand  cruw.na, 
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ufe  of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretenfions  lie  had  upon 
Cappadocia,  and  the  defign  he  had  formed  ot  dethroning 
and  deftroying  Ariarathes:  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
plot  contrived  againlt  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt, 
Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  who  fet  Alexander  Bala 
upon  the  throne  in  his  ftead. 

h  Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  againfl  Ariftonicus, 
who  had  pofieiTed  himfelfof  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
and  perifhed  in  that  war. 

He  left  fix  children,  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The 
Romans,  in  gratitude  for  the  father’s  fervices,  added 
Lycaonia  and  Silicia  to  their  dominions.  Laodice,  who 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  thofe  fix  princes,  ap'- 
prehendingthe  lofs  cl  her  authority  when  they  fhould  be 
at  age  to  reign,  poifoned  live  of  them  the  fame  year  their 
father  died.  She  had  treated  the  fixth  in  the  fame 
manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  removed 
him  from  the  fury  of  that  unnatural  mother.  The 
people  fet  him  upon  the  throne,  after  having  dellroyed 
that  cruel  murtherefs  of  her  children. 

Ariarathes  VII.  1  He  married  another  Laodice, 
filler  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  and  had  two  foils  bv  her, 
Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  His  brother- 
in-law  caufedhim  to  bemurthered  by  Gordius,  one  of  his 
fubjeQs.  Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes  king 
of  Bithynia,  who  immediately  took  poffion  of  Cappa¬ 
docia.  Mithridates  fent  an  army  thither,  drove  out  the 
garrifons  of  Nicomedes,  and  reftored  the  kingdom  to 
his  nephew,  the  fon  of  the  fame  Ariarathes,  whom  he 
had  caufed  to  be  alfaffinated. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne, 
when  Mithridates,  prelfed  him  to  recall  Gordius  from 
banilhment,  with  defign  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  fon  by  the 
fame  afiaffin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young 
prince  Ihuddered  at  the  propofal,  and  railed  an  army  to 
oppofe  the  violence  of  his  uncle.  Mithridates  being 
unwilling  to  decide  his  meafures  by  the  hazard  of  a  bat- 

tle, 

h  A.  M.  3875.  Ant.  J.  G.  ilg.  Juftin.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  i. 
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tie,  chofe  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in 
which  he  affaffinated  him  with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He  let  his  own 
fon  of  only  eight  years  old  in  his  place,  caufed  him  to  be 
called  Ariarathes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  gover¬ 
nor  h.  The  Cappadocians,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  rofe  in 
arms,  called  in  Ariarathes  the  late  king’s  brother,  from 
Afia,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithri¬ 
dates  attacked,  overthrew,  and  .expelled  him  the  king¬ 
dom.  That  young  prince  s  grief  brought  a  diffemper 
on  him,  of  which  he  died  foon  after.  Mithridates  had 
rc-eftablifhed  his  fon  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mi¬ 
thridates,  being  in  pofTeffion  of  Cappadocia,  might  fall 
upon  his  dominions,  fet  up  an  infant  of  eight  years  old, 
to  whom  he  alfo  gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  fent 
deputies  to  the  Romans  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his 
father  in  his  name.  Oueen  Laodice  his  wife  went  ex- 
prefsly  to  Rome  to  fupport  the  impoflure,  and  to  tellify 
that  fhe  had  three  fons  by  Ariarathes  VII.  of  whom 
this,  which  fhe  produced,  was  the  laft.  Mithridates,  on 
his  fide,  ventured  to  have  affurances  made  by  Gordius, 
that  this  fon,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was 
the  fon  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
war  againff  Ariftonicus.  What  times  werethefef  what  a 
feries  is  here  of  fraud  and  impoftures !  The  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  faw  through  them ;  and  not  to  fupport  them  on  either 
fide,  decreed  that  Mithridates  fhould  renounce  Cappado¬ 
cia,  which  for  the  future  fhould  enjoy  its  liberty,  and 
govern  itfelf  as  it  thought  proper.  But  the  Cappadocians 
fent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was  infupportable  to 
them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  juftly  be  aflo- 
nifhed  at  the  tafleof  a  people,  who  could  prefer  flavery 
to  liberty!  but  there  are  capricious  and  corrupt  nations 
to  which  the  monarchical  is  better  adapted  than  the  re¬ 
publican  government ;  and  there  are  few  people  who  are 


•>  Juitin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  2. 
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wife  enough  to  make  a  moderte  ufe  of  perfect  and  en¬ 
tire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elefled,  or  rather  received 
from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whole 
family  was  extindl  at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I.‘  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy 
his  dignities  in  peace.  Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals 
of  Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  re-in¬ 
flated  Ariarathes,  1'on  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans 
caufed  Ariobarzanes  to  be  re-inftated.  He  was  expelled 
feme  time  after  by  an  army  lent  by  Mithridates  into 
Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  fon.  Syiia,  having  obtained 
great  advantages  over  Mithridat.es,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Cappadocia.  Some  time  after,  at  the  mitigation 
ol  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
lands  in  Armenia.  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  e leaped  to 
Rome  before  the  invafion,  was  not  reftored  till  Pompey 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithridates. 

k  Ariobarzanes  II.  Pompey  had  confiderably 
enlarged  the  dominions  of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  re¬ 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  His  fon 
fucceeded  to  ali  that  great  inheritance,  but  did. not 
keep  it  long.  He  was  killed  fome  time  before  Cicero 
went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince  who  reigned 
at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandfon  of 
Ariobarzanes  I. 

1  Ariobar.zanes  III.  Cicero,  upon  quitting 
Rome,  had  received  orders  to  favour  and  protect  Ario¬ 
barzanes  with  all  polhble  care,  as  a  prince  whofe  welfare 
was  dear  to  the  lenate  and  people:  a  glorious  teftimonial, 
which  had  never  before  been  granted  to  anv  king.  Ci¬ 
cero  pun£luaHy  executed  the  order  of  the  fenate.  When 
he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with 
being  killed,  as  his  father  Had  been.  A  confpiracy  was 
on  foot  againlt  him,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes. 

The 


*  A.  M.  3915.  Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Appian.  in  Mithrid.  p.  176,  Sec. 
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The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no  part  in  that 
plot  ;  that  indeed  lie  had  been  ea.rnett.Iy  folicited  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely 
averfe  to  fiich  thoughts,  during  the  li he  of  his  brother, 
who  had  no  ilfue.  Cicero  employed  the  authority  of  his 
office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputation  gave  him,  to 
dtlpei  the  florin  with  which  the  king  was  threatened. 
His  *  endeavours  were  fuccefsful  ;  he  laved  the  king’s 
li  fe  and  crown  by  his  conttancy,  and  a  generous  difinter- 
eftednefs,  which  rendered  him  inacceffible  to  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  that  were  made  to  corrupt,  his  integrity,  and  to 
make  him  change  fiides.  The  greatett  danger  came  from 
the  high-prieft  of  Coraana.  There  were  two  principal 
cities  of  that  name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the 
other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.0  They  were  con- 
fecrated  to  Bellona,  andobferved  almoft  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  worlhip  of  that  goddefs.  The  one  was 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  other  ;  that  of  Pontus 
upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  ol  the  latter  eve  fpeak  in 
this  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddefs  was  endowed 
with  great  eftates,and  lerved  by  a  vult  number  of  perfons, 
under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  man  of  great  credit, 
and  fo  confiderabie,  that  only  the  king  was  his  fupsrior  : 
he  was  generally  of  the  blood  royal.  His  dignity  was 
for  life.  Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time  there  were  above 
fix  thoufand  perfons  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  this 
temple.  From  hence  the  high-prieft  was  fo  powerful  ; 
and  t  in  the  tune  of  which  we  fpeak,  might  have  occa- 
fioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved  Ariobarzanes 
in  great  difficulties  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  him- 
felf  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would ;  for 


O  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  535,  &  557. 
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he  had  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  ready  to  take  the 
field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  fabfift  them.  But 
Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire 
out  ot  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the 
peaceable  poffieffion  ot  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caefar-  and  Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes  marched  with  fome  troops  to  the  latter, 
who  were  prefent  at  the  battle  ot  Pharfalia.  T.  his,  no 
doubt,  was  the  reafon  that  Caefar  laid  Ariobarzanes 
under  contribution.  It  is  certain  he  exacted  very  con- 
fiderable  fums  ot  money  trom  him  y  ;  tor  that  prince 
reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  forii-im  . 
to  pay  them,  if  Pharnaces  continued  to  plunder  Cap¬ 
padocia.  Caefar  was  then  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he 
fet  out  to  reduce  Pharnaces  to  reafon.  He  patted 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  fuch  regulations  there, 
as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes  and  his  brother  were  in  no 
very  good  underftanding,  and  entirely  fubjefted  the 
latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Caefar  had 
conquered  Pharnaces  q,  he  gave  part  ot  Cilicia  and 
Armenia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

r  This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Caefar 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  king  of  Cappadocia  would 
not  favour  their  party.  He  did  not  openly  declare 
againft  them  ;  but  he  refufed  to  enter  into  their  alliance. 
This  conduft  gave  them  a  juft  diffidence  of  him,  fo  that 
Caffius  thought  it  incumbenL  upon  him  not  to  fpare 
him.  He  attacked  him,  and  having  taken  him  pri- 
foner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  remained  to  his  brother  Aria¬ 
rathes.  The  polleffion  of  it  was  difputed  with  him  by 
Sifinna,  the  elded  foil  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Archelaus, 
high-prieft  of  Bellona,  at  Cornana  in  Cappadocia.  This 
Archelaus  was  the  grandfon of  Archelaus,  a  Cappadocian 
by  nation,  and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece  lor  Mi- 
thridates  againft  Svlla.  He  abandoned  the  party  of  Mi- 

tbridates 
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ihn dales  in  the  fecond  war,  as  we  fhall  relate  in  the 
twenty-fecond  book5,  and  joined  the  Romans.  He 
left  one  fon,  named  alfo  Archelaus,  who  married  Be¬ 
renice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  fix  months  after 
in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity  of 
Pompey,  which  was  the  high-priefihood  of  Comana  in 
Cappadocia.  His  fon  Archelaus  polfefled  it  after  him. 
He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  had  two  fons  by  her,  Sif.nna  and  Archelaus.  :  The 
firft  difputed  the  kingdom  ol  Cappadocia  with  Ari- 
arathes,  who  pofTeffed  it.  Mark  Antony  was  the  judge 
or  this  difference,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Siiinna. 
What  became  of  him  is  not  known:  hiftorv  only  tells 
us,  that  Ariarathes  re-afcended  the  throne.  Five  or  fix 
years  alter,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him  B,  and  fet  Ar¬ 
chelaus,  the  fecond  fon  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne. 

x  Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful. 
He  expreifed  his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony,  bv  ’  lining 
him  with  good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Attium.  He  was 
fortunate,  notwithftanding  that  conduct,  to  efcape  the 
refentment  of  Auguftus.  He  was  fuffered  to  keep 
poif.ruon  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  almoil  the  only  one 
treated  with  fo  much  favour. 

He  auiiled  Tiberius  to  re-efiabhfh  Tigranes  in 
-Armenia,  and  obtained  of  Auguftus,  Armenia  Minor, 
and  a  great  pan  of  Cilicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him  great 
iervices  with  Auguftus,  efpeciallv  when  his  fubjeSs 
brought  accufations  againft  him  before  that  prince.  He 
pleaded  his  caufe  himlelf,  and  was  tie  occafton  of  his 
gaming  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  ref.dence  in  tb.e  ifland 
i-i  Eleufis  ne2t  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  and  having  married 
Pythodoius,  the  wife  of  Polenion  king  of  Pontus,  he 
COnfiderabiy  segmented  his  power.  '  For  as  the  fons 
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of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  adminiffration  of  their  kingdom  jointly  with 
their  mother. 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy:  abut  his  latter 
years  were  unfortunate,  in  efifedl  of  Tiberius’s  revenge. 
That  prince,  who  faw  with  pain,  that  Caius  and  Lu¬ 
cius,  the  fons  of  Agrippa,  grandfons  of  Auguftus,  and 
his  fons  by  adoption,  were  railed  by  degrees  above 
him  ;  *  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  two  young  Cae- 
fars,  and  to  fpare  himfelf  the  mortification  of  being 
witnefs  to  their  aggrandifement,  demanded  and  obtained 
permiffion  to  retire  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he 
had  occafion  to  withdraw  from  bufinefs  and  the  hurry 
of  Rome  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  health.  His 
retreat  was  confidered  as  a  real  banifhment,  and  people 
began  to  negleft  him  as  a  perfon  in  difgrace,  and  did 
not  believe  it  fafe  to  appear  his  friends.  +  During  his 
flay  at  Rhodes,  king  Arcbelaus,  who  was  not  very  re¬ 
mote  from  thence,  refiding  generally  at  jlEleufis,  paid 
him  no  honours,  forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had 
to  him.  It  was  not,  fays  Tacitus,  out  of  pride  or 
haughtinefs,  but  by  the  advice  of  Auguftus’s  principal 
friends,  who  believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous 
at  that  time.  b  On  the  contrary,  when  young  Caius 
Caefar,  appointed  governor  of  the  Eaft,  was  fent  into 
Armenia  by  Auguftus,  to  appeafe  the  troubles  of  that 
country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future 
fucceffor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  all  kind  of  honours, 
and  diifinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
paid  his  court  to  him.  Politicians  are  often  miftaken 
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a  A.  M.  3988.  Ant.  J.  C.  16.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  662.  Sueton.  n. 
Tib.  c.  x.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  99.  &  A.  AJ.  4002.  Ant.  J.  C.  2. 

*  Ne  Julgor  fuus  orientium  jstvenum  objlaret  initiis ,  diffiimulata  caitfa 
confilii  fui ,  commeatum  ab  focero  atque  ecdem  vilrico  acquiefcendi  a  con - 
tinuaiione  labor  um  petiit.  Patf.rc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

+  Rex  Archelaus  quinquagejimum  annum  Cappadocia  potiebatur,  invljus 
Tiberio,  quod  eum  Rhodi  agentem  nullo  officio  coluiffict.  Nec  id  Archelaus 
per  fuperbiam  omiftrat,  fed  ab  intimis  Augujli  monitus  ;  quia  Jlorente  Caio 
Ccefarc,  mifficque  ad  res  Grienris,  ir.tuta  Tiberii  amici ti a  credebcUur.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

X  Eleufis  was  but  fix  Leagues  diftant  frorp  Rhodes.  Strab,  1.  14; 

p.  651. 
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in  their  conjeftures,  ior  want  of  a  clear  inlight  mt© 
futurity.  It  had  been  more  cpnfiftent  with  prudence 
and  v.’ifdom  in  Archelaus  to  have  obferved  fuch  aeon- 
dutl  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes,  who 
might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this 
nature  is  obferved  of  Pomponius  *  Atticus,  who  during 
the  divifions,  with  which  the  republic  was  torn  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himfelf  agree¬ 
able  to  both  parties. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  bad 
been  given  to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offenfive  to 
him,  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  difpofition  in  Archelaus. 
He  made  him  highly  fenfible  of  this  when  he  became 
mafter.  6  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having 
endeavoured  to  excite  troubles  in  the  province.  Livia 
wrote  to  him,  and,  without  diflembling  the  emperor’s 
anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he  came  in 
perfon  to  demand  it.  This  was  a  fnare  laid  for  drawing 
him  out  *of  his  kingdom.  The  t  king  of  Cappadocia 
either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  not  to  aft  as  if  he  did. 
He  fet  out  for  Rome,  was  very  ill  received  by  Tiberius, 
and  faw  himfelf  proceeded  a  gain  ft  as  a  criminal.  Dion 
allures  us,  that  Archelaus,  deprefted  with  age,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  to  have  loft  his  reafon  ;  hut  that  in  reality' 
he  was  perfeftly  in  his  fenl’es,  and  counterfeited  the  mad¬ 
man,  becaufe  lie  faw  no  other  means  of  faving  his  life. 
The  fena: e  pafTed  no  fentence  againft  him  :  but  age,  the 
gout,  and,  more  than  thofe,  the  indignity  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  was  made  to  fuffer,  foon  occafioncd  his  death. 
He  had  reigned  two  and  fifty  years.  After  his  death, 

Cappadocia 

c  A.  M.  4030.  An.  Dom.  16. 

*  Hoc  quale  Jit,  facilins  cxijliniabit  is,  qui  jtidicare  quantce  Jit  Japieft- 
(iee,  eorunt  retiner-e  ufitrt:  bencuolentiantque  inter  quos  maximarum  rerum  non 
Calum  eemilatio,  fed  obtfe&atio  lantei  inter  cede  bat,  quantum  fait  ibcidf’  e 
neceJJe  inter  Cecfarcm  atque  Antoni  tint,  cunt  fe  uterque  prhtcipetn  non  Jolum 
vrbts  Romanes  Jed  orbis  terrarum  ejfe  cuperet.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  xx. 

t  Ille  ignarus  doll,  nd,  Ji  intclUigere  viderelur,  n>lm  met  •ten-,  irurbebt 
■proper at :  exceptufque  intmiti  a  prhtcipe,  Cy  mo  e  accufatus  a  fenaht ;  non 
ob  crimina,  qu.ee  jingebantur,  fed  angerc,  Jimiil  fejfus  Jer.in,  d  quia  regibus 
eequa,  ttedum  injitna ,  infolita  Junt ,  Jitttm  into:  fponte  ar.  fate  implev.t . 
Tacit.  Ann.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 
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Cappadocia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of 
Cappadocia  weref'o  confiderable  -when  Archelaus  died, 
that  Tiberius  thought  himfelf  able,  from  his  new  ac- 
quifition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caufed  to  be 
levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  feme  relief,  and 
would  not  exact  from  it  all  the  duties  it  had  paid  the 
laft  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  refided  atMazaca 
d  a  city  fituate  upon  the.  mountain  Argea,  and  was  go¬ 
verned  by  the  laws  of  *  Charondas.  This  city  was  built 
upon  the  river  Melas,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Akingof  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls 
Ariaratb.es,  without  mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived, 
having  filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed 
all  the  neighbouring  country  ;  after  which  lie  caufed 
final  1  i Hands  to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Cyclades,  where  he  palled  part  of  his  life  in  puerile  di- 
verfions.x  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths 
and  the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The  Eu¬ 
phrates  having  received  them,  overflowed,  anddid  incre¬ 
dible  damages  in  Cappadocia  The  Galatians,  who  in¬ 
habited  Phrygia,  fullered  alfo  great  Ioffes  by  that  torrent, 
for  which  they  infilled  upon  being  made  amends.  They 
demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  the  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horfes,  affes  %  and 
mules.  It  was  from  thence  the  horfes  were  brought  fo 
particularly  allotted  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperors,  that  the 
confuls  themfelves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It 
furniflied  alfo  a  great  number  of  t  flaves  and  falfe  wit- 
nefles.  The  Cappadocians  were  reported  to  accuflom 
themfelves  to  the  hearing  of  torments  from  their  infancy, 
and  to  put  one  another  to  the  queflion  by  the  rack  and 

other 

d  Strab.  I.  xii.  p.  537,  539.  e  Boch.  Phaleg.  I.  iii.  c.  11, 

Scliol.  Perfii. 

*  Tliis  Charondas  was  a  celebrated  legiflator  of  Groecia  Majo*,  of 
whom  mention  lias  been  made. 

T  Ma/ic!j>iis  locuples  eget  <zris  CappaJccum  rex.  IIor/IT, 
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other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  themfelves 
againft  the  pains  their  falfe  witnefs  might  one  day 
expofe  them  to  fuffer.  This  people  exceeded  the 
Greek  nation  in  perjury  *  though  the  latter  had  carried 
that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 
who  afcribes  to  them  the  having  made  this  manner  of 
fpeaking  common  amongft  them ;  “  Lend  me  your  evi¬ 
dence  g  and  I’ll  pay  you  with  mine.” 

Cappadocia,  generally  fpeaking,  was  far  from  being 
a  country  of  great  geniuffes  and  learned  men.  It  has 
produced  however  fome  very  celebrated  authors.  Strabo 
and  Paufanias  are  of  that  number.  It  was  believed 
efpecially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for 
the  profeflion  of  orators ;  and  it  became  a  proverb, 
that  a  *  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hard  to  be 
found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoife.  S.  Bafil  and 
S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

f  Cic.  pro.  Flac.  n.  9,  10.  S  D.  1  mihi  tejiimonium  mutuum. 

*  0a rlov  ativ  xo%a>tas  •stJuvwe  j£EX®vaf 

Ewje;V,  >i  p;jT cga  KaWTraS'cjoir. 
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